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IST DIE SKALDENDICHTUNG UBERSETZBAR? 


IM BAND 18 der Scand. Studies hat Lee M. Hollander, selbst als Uber- 
setzer aus dem Altnordischen riihmlich bekannt, die Frage behandelt, ob 
man Skaldengedichte iibersetzen kénne (S. 233 ff.). Da ich in dieser Frage 
einen etwas anderen Standpunkt einnehme und einiges sagen zu kénnen 
glaube, um ihn zu begriinden, méchte ich den erwihnten Aufsatz zum Anlass 
nehmen, mich dazu zu dussern. 

Professor Hollander leitet seine Arbeit mit einem Satz von E. V. Gordon 
ein: “All poetry is untranslatable, but of all verse Skaldic poetry is the most 
aloof from translation.”’ In einem bestimmten Sinne ist dieser Satz zweifel- 
los richtig: eine in jeder Beziehung genaue Ubersetzung ist itiberhaupt 
unméglich. Denn itibersetzen heisst in eine andre Sprache umformen; 
dabei muss man notwendig von der Urform abweichen. Treue wird man 
daher immer nur in einer bestimmten Richtung, im giinstigen Falle in einzel- 
nen Richtungen, verlangen und erreichen kénnen. Darum handelt es sich 
aber auch nur. Uns beschiftigen die Schépfungen der Skalden als Dichtun- 
gen, also als Werke der Sprachkunst, nicht aber beispielsweise als Ge- 
schichtsquellen. Daher ist fiir uns die Frage die, wieweit eine Ubersetzung 
kiinstlerisch treu sein kénne, wieweit sie ein richtiges Bild von dem Kunst- 
stil der Skaldendichtung zu geben vermége. 

_ Man wird die Antwort Hollanders etwa so wiedergeben kénnen: Eine 
Ubersetzung, die die skaldische Kunstform genau oder fast genau wieder- 
gibt, ist nicht méglich; méglich ist nur eine, die sich von einzelnen Kunstre- 
geln der Skalden frei macht; mit dieser Einschriankung vermag eine Uber- 
setzung ein ungefahres Bild von dem Kunststil der Skalden zu liefern. 

Ich méchte etwas weiter gehen: die meisten Skaldengedichte sind 
meiner Meinung nach in bestimmte heutige Sprachen mit grosser Treue 
iibersetzbar. Die erleichternden Freiheiten, die sich der Ubersetzer zubilli- 
gen muss, sind im Verhiltnis zum Ganzen unbedeutend. Die Ubersetzung 
kann also ein Bild von der skaldischen Sprachkunst geben, das der Urgestalt 
sehr nahe kommt. 

Meine Aufgabe ist es nun, diese Behauptung zu beweisen. Das kann nur 
mittels der Erfahrung geschehen: Tatsachen entscheiden. Ich muss also 
dem Leser Ubersetzungen vorlegen, nach denen er beurteilen kann, ob ich 
Recht habe. 


I 


Um den Masstab fiir diese Beurteilung zu gewinnen, miissen wir uns 
zunichst dariiber klar werden, welche Merkmale fiir die Skaldenkunst 
wesentlich sind. Vorausschicken will ich deshalb einige kurze Bemer- 
kungen iiber den Stil der altgermanischen Dichtung und iiber die Be- 
sonderheiten des Skaldenstils. 

Geist und Gehalt der germanischen Sprache haben die Kunstform der 
germanischen Dichtung bestimmt. Diese ist also durchaus eigenwiichsig. 

Kennzeichnend fiir die germanische Sprache ist der feste Wortton. Ihn 
erhalt die Wurzelsilbe, die gleichzeitig das Begriffszeichen ist. Betonung 
und Sinngewicht gehen also Hand in Hand. 

Kennzeichnend fiir die germanische Dichtung ist, dass Sprachton und 
Verston nicht auseinanderfallen. Der Verston ist hier nur ein gesteigerter 
Sprachton. Im Griechischen und Lateinischen ist es anders. Die Einheit von 
Sinngewicht, Sprachton und Verston gibt der altgermanischen Dichtung 
ihre unvergleichliche Ausdruckskraft. 
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Verstarkt wird diese Ausdruckskraft durch den Stabreim, der die sinn. 
schwersten Silben des Verses noch mehr heraushebt: 
Ar var alda, Urzeit war es, 
par er Ymir byggii: da Ymir hauste: 


vara sandr né ser nicht war Sand noch See 
né svalar unnir. noch Salzwogen. 


Der Ausdruckskraft dient endlich noch die freie Versfiillung: die Sj. 
benzahl kann in der aus zwei Takten bestehenden Kurzzeile bis auf’ zwej 
heruntergehen und in der altnordischen Dichtung bis auf gegen zehn stej- 
gen. Jeder Takt enthilt eine starkbetonte Silbe. Die Zahl der minderbeton- 
ten ist in den angegebenen Grenzen frei und schwankt daher zwischen nul] 
und acht. Diese Freiheit wird aber im Laufe der Zeit bei den Gedichten im 
epischen Mass, im Altmiarenton (fornyrdislag), zu Gunsten einer grésseren 
Regelmassigkeit eingeschrankt: man niahert sich dem Typ des viersilbigen 
Kurzverses. Streng durchgefiihrt wird diese Silbenzihlung allerdings nur in 
einer Minderzahl jiingerer Gedichte. Dabei ist zu beachten, dass auch bei 
diesen eine schwere (oder, wie die Islinder sagten: langsame) Silbe durch 
zwei leichte (schnelle) ersetzt werden kann: auch bei strenger Silbenzihlung 
kann also ein als viersilbig geltender Vers tatsachlich fiinf oder sechs Silben 
zihlen. Auch hier kénnen sich die betonten und die unbetonten Silben frei 
iiber den Vers verteilen. 

Taktu 4 gélfi Heb vom Boden 
gangfogr kona, das Horn nun auf, 
horn hvdlfanda! Leichtschreitende! 
hefik af drukkit. Geleert hab ichs. 
Menn sék 4 mar, Manner seh ich, 
pa er munu purfa, seesturmmatte, 
hreggm6dir, lid, hilfsbediirftig 

4dr hofn taki. dem Hafen nahn. 


Nun die Skaldendichtung. Ihre wichtigste und hiufigste Strophenart ist 
der Hofton (dréttkvett, Gefolgschaftston). Auf ihn wollen wir unser 
Augenmerk im folgenden richten. Sein metrisches Geriist ist so gebildet, 
dass die Kurzzeile des streng silbenzihlenden Altmirentons durch einen 
dritten Takt verlingert wird, der die Form «+ hat. In diesem Takt darf die 
schwere Silbe nicht durch zwei leichte ersetzt werden; der Versausgang 
zeigt also immer denselben Taktfall (Rhythmus). In den ersten beiden 
Takten diirfen dagegen die betonten und minderbetonten Silben in ahnlich 
freier Weise verteilt werden wie im Altmiarenton. Dafiir, wie die Stabe zu 
setzen sind, gelten im Hofton strengere Regeln als in den eddischen Vers- 
massen. Von den drei Hebungen der ungeraden Verse (Anverse) miissen 
immer zwei staben. In den graden (den Abversen) stabt wie im Altmiren- 
ton nur eine Hebung; doch muss es ausnahmslos die erste sein, wihrend im 
Altmiarenton gelegentlich, wenn auch selten, die zweite den Stab trigt. Bei 
den streng gebauten grossen Preisliedern muss der Stab des Abverses (der 
“Hauptstab”) auf der ersten Silbe des Verses stehen; dadurch wird hier 
die Freiheit des Taktfalls noch starker eingeschrainkt. Bei den nicht immer 
so regelfest geformten Stegreifgesitzen (losen Strophen, lausavisur) sind 
jedoch Ausnahmen nicht ganz selten.! 


' In 44 im Hofton geformten losen Strophen von Egill Skallagrimsson (Finnur Jénsson 
Skjaldedigtning A I S. 48 ff.) zahle ich 7 Ausnahmen; in den 63 losen Strophen von Kormak 
(ebendort S. 80 ff.), der sich mehr Freiheiten génnt, sogar 15. 
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Dass die Kurzzeile im Hofton um einen Takt verlaingert ist, bewirkt, 
dass der Stabreim an Macht verliert. Das gilt besonders fiir den Abvers. 
Hier stabt nicht mehr eine von zwei sondern nur noch eine von drei He- 
bungen. Diese erste Hebungssilbe wird nicht immer das Schwergewicht des 
Sinnes tragen. Die stabenden Silben bilden also nicht mehr in derselben 
Weise das tragende Geriist des Verses wie in der Eddadichtung. Die Stabe 
sind nicht mehr die Pfeiler, sondern sie nihern sich dem Zierwerk. Es ist 
ahnlich wie mit den Gewélberippen in der spitgotischen Bauweise gegenii- 
ber denen der friihgotischen und hochgotischen. 

Als Beispiel will ich das Schlussgesitz aus dem, Ragnar Lodbrok in den 
Mund gelegten, Liede KrakumAl anfiihren, das ich mit den vorhin gebrach- 
ten eddischen Strophen zu vergleichen bitte: 


F¥sumk hins at hetta; Anlangt’ ich am Ende; 
heim bj68a mér dfsir, einladen mich Disen, 
pers fré Herjans hollu aus Heervaters Halle 
hefr OSinn mér sendar. her zu mir gesendet. 
Gladr skalk gl med 4sum Trink’ im Hochsitz heute 
{ ondvegi drekka. heiter Al mit Géttern. 
Lifs eru lidnar vAnir; Lebenshoffnung liess ich; 
lejandi skalk deyja. lachend will ich sterben. 


“Ja, was ist denn das?” sagt vielleicht der Leser. ‘Man hat mir gesagt, die 
Skaldendichtung sei besonders kunstvoll, vielleicht sogar iiberkiinstlich. 
Davon aber merke ich nichts bei diesen Versen. Die Langzeile hat hier bei 
sechs Hebungen nur drei Stabe, in der Eddadichtung sind es bei vier 
Hebungen zwei oder drei, bei doppeltem Stabreim sogar vier Stabe. Diese 
sogenannte Skaldenstrophe ist also nicht kunstvoller sondern einfacher als 
die Eddastrophen. Wo bleibt die hohe Sprachkunst, die man den Skalden 
nachriihmt? Den trochiischen Ausgang der Verse kann man doch nicht als 
eine hervorragende Kunstleistung preisen.”’ 

Das ist alles richtig. Ich hatte versiumt, etwas zu sagen, was ich nun 
nachholen will: das angefiihrte Gesatz ist gar keine richtige Hoftonstrophe; 
es ist vielmehr eine stark vereinfachte Abart dieser Strophengattung, die 
éfters auch bei Stegreifversen, nicht aber bei den héfischen Preisliedern 
benutzt wird. Beim richtigen Hofton kommt noch etwas hinzu: die Silben- 
reime. Jede Kurzzeile enthalt hier zwei miteinander reimende Silben: beim 
Abvers ist es ein voller Silbenreim; beim Anvers ist es ein halber, das heisst, 
ein Silbenreim mit Wechsel des Selbstlauts (Vokals), doch ist auch hier ein 
Vollreim erlaubt. Wie fiir die Stabe gilt auch fiir die Reimsilben eine Stel- 
lungsregel: die zweite Reimsilbe muss in jedem Verse die vorletzte Silbe, 
also die Hebungssilbe des dritten Taktes sein, die erste Reimsilbe ist meist 
eine der beiden andern Hebungen des Verses; es kann aber auch eine Sen- 
kung sein, wenn diese einen Nebenton trigt. Jede aus zwei Versen beste- 
hende Langzeile muss also drei Stabe und vier Reimsilben haben. 

Diese Strophenart ist also reich mit Sprachschmuck ausgestattet, viel 
reicher als irgend ein heute gebriuchliches Versmass. Wie eine eddische 
Strophe erst durch den Stabreim zu einer germanischen wird, so wird eine 
Hoftonstrophe erst durch den Silbenreim zu einer wahrhaft skaldischen. 
Deshalb halte ich den Silbenreim in der Hoftonstrophe fiir ein wesentliches 
Stilmerkmal; eine Ubersetzung, deren alleiniges Ziel kiinstlerische Treue ist, 
sollte ihn daher meiner Meinung nach nicht preisgeben. 

Damit ist allerdings der Dichter, und ebenso der Ubersetzer, in einen 
engen Kettenpanzer eingezwingt. Wir sind aber noch nicht am Ende. Es 
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gibt nimlich noch eine Regel, die zwar keiner der alten Verskunstlehrer 
erwaihnt, weder Snorri noch Olaf Hvitaskald, die aber die Skalden bis ing 
dreizehnte Jahrhundert hinein recht genau beobachtet haben: es ist die 
Kuhnsche Teilungsregel. Sie ist vor etwa 25 Jahren von Hans Kuhn ge- 
funden worden und sagt: jeder Hoftonvers enthilt einen Einschnitt (eine 
Zisur); im Anvers muss je ein Stab und je eine Reimsilbe auf jeder Seite 
des Einschnittes stehen; im Abvers, der ja keine zwei Stibe hat, je eine 
Reimsilbe. Nur wenn im Anvers der erste Stab erst auf der dritten oder 
vierten Silbe steht, darf hiervon abgewichen werden. 

Damit wird der Kettenpanzer noch merklich scharfer zusammengezo- 
gen. Darf der Ubersetzer nun aber rufen: “Hilfe! Ich ersticke! Nehmt mir 
bloss den Panzer ab!” Oder soll er sich auch dieser Regel fiigen? Ich denke: 
er soll es. Die alten Skalden haben es ja auch getan. Und warum sollen wir 
es bequemer haben als sie? Die Kuhnsche Regel hat ihren guten Sinn: das 
Zierwerk wird dadurch gleichmissiger iiber den Vers verteilt, und es hilt die- 
sen zusammen; die angegebene Ausnahme lasst es aber zu, beim Anvers das 
kiinstlerische Schwergewicht ein wenig nach hinten zu verschieben, den 
Verseingang dagegen leichter zu gestalten. 

Doch nun genug der grauen Theorie! Treten wir an des Lebens goldnen 
Baum und sehen wir, was fiir Friichte er trigt! 


II 
Lee M. Hollander hat als Beispiel das erste Stegreifgesitz des beriihm- 


ten Liebesdichters Kormak gewahlt und eine englische Ubersetzung 
beigefiigt: 


Na vard mér { minu Raging love arose my 
(menreid) jotuns leidi ravished heart within, when 
(réttumk risti) snétar under panel peeped her 
ramma Ast fyr skgmmu. pretty ankles, just now: 
peir munu feetr at fari will these feet, I fear me, 
fald-GerSar mér verda fair one, later put me— 
(alls ekki veitk ella) or I know not ought of 
optarr an n@ (svarra). armlet-Friggs—in danger. 


Es sind aus dem Stegreif gesprochene Verse. Kormak sass mit andern 
Mannern als Gast in der Halle eines grésseren Bauernhofes. Da bemerkte 
er, wie die eben erwachsene schéne Bauerntochter Steingerd von einem 
Tiirchen her nach ihm hinlugte. Nur ihre Fiisse konnte er deutlich sehen; 
aber das geniigte, um ihn fiir sein ganzes Leben hoffnungslos in eine un- 
gliickliche Liebe zu verstricken. 

Wortliche Ubersetzung: “Nun ward mir in meinem Fahrwind der Riesin 
(: in meiner Seele) zur Frau starke Liebe vor kurzem: die Halsbandtragerin 
wies mir den Rist. Diese Fiisse der Kopftuchgerd werden zur Gefahr mir 
werden 6fter als jetzt. Nichts weiss ich sonst von der Frau.” 

Der Ubersetzer hat hier hauptsichlich zwei Freiheiten beansprucht. 
Da er die Silbenreime fiir unwichtig halt und sich durch sie, mit Recht, 
beengt fiihlt, hat er auf sie verzichtet. Zweitens hat er die Versausginge 
etwas anders behandelt, als es die alte Dichtung tut. Gegeniiber der schon 
erwaihnten Regel, dass der letzte Takt trochidisch sein muss, erlauben sich 
auch die Skalden gewisse Freiheiten. Dass die letzte Silbe auf einen Doppel- 
konsonant ausgeht, also stellungslang (positionslang) wird, lassen sie weit- 
gehend zu. Viel seltener sind Endtakte, wo die letzte Silbe einen Nebenton 
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trigt.2 Soweit ich sehe, kommt es aber in der ganzen Skaldendichtung bis 
zum 13. Jahrhundert nur einmal vor, dass ein Vers mit einem einsilbigen 
Worte schliesst.? Ob dies in der englischen Ubersetzung stilfremd wirkt, 
wage ich nicht zu entscheiden. Im Deutschen empfinde ich es als abwei- 
chend; ich habe es daher in meinen Ubersetzungen zwar nicht ganz ver- 
mieden, aber doch méglichst eingeschrinkt und nur dann zugelassen, wenn 
die beiden letzten Wérter eng zusammengehéren. 

Die Ubersetzung meines verehrten Vorgingers zeigt noch eine weitere 
Besonderheit: er hat trochdischen Taktfall durchgefihrt. Es ist richtig, 
dass dieser Rhythmus im Hofton vorherrscht. Aber er ist nicht der einzige; 
vielmehr scheint mir, dass die Skalden doch auf eine gewisse Abwechselung 
Wert legen. Das gilt auch von der Strophe Kormaks: die letzten drei Verse 
halte ich nicht fiir trochaisch. Der gleichférmige Taktfall diirfte dem Uber- 
setzer seine Aufgabe nicht erleichtern. Hier scheint Hollander aus einem 
anderen Beweggrunde gehandelt zu haben: er wollte die Sache nicht sich 
selbst sondern dem Leser etwas bequemer machen. Dieser ist von der heu- 
tigen Dichtung her an gleichférmigen Taktfall gewohnt. Jambische oder 
trochaische Verse wird er daher ohne weiteres richtig lesen; der freie Rhyth- 
mus altgermanischer Dichtung macht ihm dagegen Schwierigkeiten. Hol- 
lander hat also ein etwas anderes Ziel verfolgt, als ich es mir hier gesetzt 
habe: er wollte nicht ohne jede andere Riicksicht lediglich kiinstlerische 
Treue erreichen, sondern, menschenfreundlicher Weise, dem mit der Skal- 
dendichtung nicht oder weniger vertrauten Leser den Weg etwas ebnen. 

Welche Freiheiten wird nun der deutsche Ubersetzer beanspruchen diir- 
fen und vielleicht miissen? Das ist natiirlich grossenteils eine Geschmacks- 
frage. Einige Grundsitze lassen sich jedoch wohl feststellen. 

Eine Schwierigkeit fiir den Ubersetzer liegt darin, dass die deutsche 
Sprache silbenreicher ist als die altnordische, schitzungsweise um etwa 20 
v.H. Das kann bei silbenzihlender Dichtung unbequem werden. Um nicht 
in andrer Beziehung von der Urform zu weit abweichen zu miissen, wird 
er daher von der Méglichkeit, an Stelle einer schweren (langsamen) Silbe 
zwei leichte (schnelle) einzusetzen, haufiger Gebrauch machen miissen, als 
es die Skalden selbst getan haben. Er wird ausserdem bei der Frage, ob 
eine Silbe als leicht gelten kénne, etwas Nachsicht erbitten miissen. 

Erschwert wird dem deutschen Ubersetzer zweitens seine Aufgabe da- 
durch, dass in der deutschen Sprache steigender (jambischer) Taktfall 
haufiger ist als in der altnordischen, wo der fallende (trochaische) vorwiegt. 
Das liegt an dem vorangestellten Artikel und an den im Deutschen viel 
hdufigeren unbetonten Vorsilben. Der Zwang, den Abvers regelmissig mit 
einer stabenden, also betonten Silbe beginnen zu miissen, kann daher 
driickend werden. Der Ubersetzer wird sich darum eine Ausnahme von 
dieser Regel eher erlauben diirfen, als es die Skalden selbst getan haben. 

Beriicksichtigt man in dieser Weise die Unterschiede der Sprachen, so 
ist nicht einzusehen, warum sich Hoftonstrophen im Deutschen nicht ebenso 
gut bilden lassen sollen wie im Altnordischen. Wir miissen es nur lernen. 
Die skaldische Sprachkunst ist eben auch eine Kunst, die genau so gelernt 
werden muss, aber auch gelernt werden kann, wie Schilaufen, Fléteblasen 
und Schachspielen. Von uns heute Lebenden wird freilich nicht leicht einer 
diese Kunst auch nur annahernd so beherrschen lernen, wie es die alten 


? Vgl. die Zusammenstellung bei Ernst A. Kock, Notationes norroenae, Heft 27 §3403 ff., 
Lund und Leipzig, 1941. 

* Evils saga Str. 13: “Hvat skaltu, sveinn, sess minn?” Es ist eine von einer norwegischen 
Bauerntochter gesprochene Stegreifstrophe, die auch sonst Unregelmissigkeiten zeigt. 
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Islander gekonnt haben, und wie es die heutigen Islander auch noch kénnen: 
uns fehlt die tausendjahrige Uberlieferung und die Ubung von Kindesbeinen 
an. Etwas von dieser Kunst kénnen wir uns aber aneignen, wenn wir ap 
uns selbst die entsprechenden Anforderungen stellen und uns mit Lust und 
Liebe bemiihen, sie zu erfiillen. Gegeniiber Meistern wie Egil, Kormak, 
Sigwat und anderen werden wir freilich immer Lehrlinge bleiben. Als Lehr- 
lingsarbeiten wollen die folgenden Versuche auch nur gewertet werden. 
Eine Bemerkung aber sei mir noch erlaubt. Altgermanische Dichtung 
lasst sich stilgetreu nur in Sprachen iibersetzen, die die feste Wurzelbeto- 
nung haben, also in die heutigen germanischen und vielleicht in das Irische 
und Finnische. Das Englische ist im Kern germanisch, hat sich aber einen 
grossen Bestand von romanischen Worten einverleibt, die zum Teil andern 
Betonungsgesetzen folgen. Es diirfte daher schwieriger sein, altgermanische 
Dichtung, und besonders Skaldengedichte, ins Englische zu iibersetzen als 
ins Deutsche. Leistung und Verdienst wird daher bei einer englischen 
Ubersetzung héher zu bewerten sein als bei einer deutschen. 


Ill 


Zuerst gebe ich, zur Auswahl, zwei Ubersetzungen der angefiihrten 
Strophe von Kormak. Damit der Leser die Form leichter erfassen kann, 
sind die Stabe durch Fettdruck, die Silbenreime durch Sperrung, die Vers- 
teilungen durch senkrechte Striche und die eingeschachtelten oder einge- 
flochtenen Satze durch Schrigdruck gekennzeichnet. 

Merkte nun | in meiner — 

die Maid wi es — | Thornbrise — 
Frauenspann | dem Fremden — 
vorgehn | starkes Se hnen. 

Mir zur Not | noch meh rmals 

m iissen wohl | die F tisse — 
konnt’ | sonst nichts erk ennen — 
der Kleinodge rd | werden. 


Nun zog — | die Maid z ei gte 
Zehen sofein— | inmeine 
Imdbrise | auf einmal 

ti bermiichtig | die L ie be. 
Gefahr m uss | durch die F ii sse 
Flutlichtg e rds | mir we r den — 
konnt’ von ihr | nichts an dres — 
oft und je — | ers p d hen. 


Thorn ist ein Riese und Imd eine Riesin; ihre Brise ist der Sinn oder die 
Seele. Die Gerd der Kleinode oder des Flutlichts (des Goldes) ist Steingerd. 
Auch in der Urform fehlt in einem Halbvers der Halbreim. 

Die altnordischen Gedichte, die ja nicht mit Tinte und Feder zum Lesen 
sondern fiir den freien Vortrag geschaffen sind, verlangen laut gesprochen 
zu werden. Um dem Horer das Verstandnis zu erleichtern, spreche man die 
eingeschobenen Sitze in etwas andrer Tonlage, wie es die Skalden ver- 
mutlich auch getan haben. 

Als zweite Probe folgt noch eine Liebesstrophe, ein Gesatz, das Bjérn 
Asbrandson sprach, als er im Herbst von einer geliebten Frau schied. 


Guls mundum vit vilja Wollt’ ob gelbem Walde— 
vidar ok blds { midli Weh wirkt Halsschmucks Birke— 
-—grand fek af stod stundum an Himmelsblau heute 


strengs—penna dag lengstan, hangen der Tag lange! 
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alls { aptan, bella, Denn Abends muss, Eibe 
ek tegumk sjélfr at drekka des Armrings, ich trinken 
opt horfinnar erfi, den Met meines toten, 
armlinns, gledi minnar. mir entriickten Glitickes. 


Wértliche Ubersetzung: Wiinschen wollten wir beide, dass zwischen 
gelbem Walde und Himmelsblau dieser Tag der langste se (Kummer erlebe 
ich 6fters von der Trigerin des Bandes), da am Abend, Féhre der Arm- 
schlange, ich mich selber anschicken muss, zu trinken den Erbtrunk meiner 
ganz entschwundenen Freude. 

Halsschmucks Birke und Armrings Eibe sind Kenninge fiir die (angere- 
dete) Frau. 

Thormod der Schwarzbrauenskalde kam nach der Schlacht bei Stikla- 
stadir schwerverwundet in ein Haus, wo eine Frau die Versehrten ver- 
band. Er lehnte sich an die Wand. Die mit andern Verwundeten beschif- 
tigte Arztin sah ihn und sagte, er sihe ja schrecklich bleich aus. Er er- 
widerte: 


Undrask gglis landa Frage nicht, wie der Fechter, 
eik, hvi vér rém bleikir: Falklands Eiche, erbleichte! 
far verdr fagr of sdrum; Nicht gibt in Gauts Toben 
fank orvadrif, svanni. gute Farbe der Blutzweig. 
Mik fl6 malmr inn dgkkvi, In Freyrs Hagel geflogen 
magni keyr®r, { gggnum; Feindespfeil kam eilend. 
hvast beit hjarta it nesta Da drang nahe, diinkt mich, 
hettligt jarn, er ek vetti. dunkles Erz dem Herzen. 


Wortliche Ubersetzung: Es wundert sich der Habichtslande Eiche, wa- 
rum ich so bleich bin: keiner wird schén durch Wunden; ich spiirte den 
Pfeilschauer, Frau. Mir flog das dunkle Erz, mit Kraft geschnellt, entgegen; 
scharf schnitt dem Herzen sehr nah das gefihrliche Eisen, wie ich glaube. 

Das Habichtsland (Falkenland) ist die (erhobene) Hand, auf der der 
Habicht oder Falke bei der Reiherbeize sitzt; die Eiche des Falklandes ist 
die angeredete Frau. Gauts (Odins)Toben ist die Schlacht, Freyrs Hagel der 
Flug der Geschosse. Blutzweig ist das Schwert oder eine andre scharfe 
Waffe. 

Es war Thormods letzte Strophe. Kurz darauf brach er tot zusammen. 

Die bisher gebrachten Beispiele entsprachen der Regel. Es folgen nun 
zwei, die etwas Besonderes bieten. 

Der Kénig Olaf Tryggwason hatte, nicht ohne Miihe, den angesehenen 
Skalden Hallfred fiir seine Gefolgschaft gewonnen und ihn dabei einen 
“schwierigen Skalden” (vandreSaskald) geheissen. Hallfred fragte darauf 
den Kénig, was er ihm zur Festigung dieses Beinamens gebe. Olaf gab ihm 
ein Schwert, doch ohne die Scheide, und sagte: “Mache nun eine Strophe auf 
dieses Schwert und lass das Wort Schwert in jeder Zeile vorkommen!” 
Hallfred sprach: 


Eitt es sverd, pats, sverda Wei ein Schwert, der Schwerter 
sverd, audgan mik gerdi; Schwert, das mein Gut mehrte; 
fyr svip-Njordum sverda Schwing - Njérden der Schwerter 
sverdétt mun n@ verda. Schwertklang im Ohr werde! 
Muna vansverdat verda— Wohlbeschwertet ich werde; 
verdr emk priggja sverda—, wert bin ich drei Schwerter; 
jardar leggs ef yrdi Scheide gehért, wenn Hortes 
umger® at pvi sver@i. Herr sie gewahrt, zum Schwerte. 


Wortliche Ubersetzung: Ein Schwert ist, das, der Schwerter Schwert, 


reich mich machte; vor den Schwing-Njérden der Schwerter Schwertklang 
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soll nun werden. Nicht wird man schlecht “beschwertet” werden—wert 
bin ich drei Schwerter—, wenn die bunte Scheide kime zu diesem Schwert. 

Der das Schwert schwingende Gott ist eine Kenning fiir Krieger. 

Der Kénig wandte ein, in einer Zeile fehle das Wort Schwert. Hallfred 
erwiderte, dafiir komme es in der ersten zweimal vor. Das liess Olaf gelten, 
Im iibrigen ist der Skalde iiber die ihm gestellte Aufgabe noch hinaus ge. 
gangen: von den Zeilenenden enthalten sieben einen Vollreim und die achte 
einen Halbreim auf das Wort Schwert. Witzig und schlagfertig benutzt 
Hallfred die Gelegenheit, sich gleich noch die Scheide zu erbitten, die ihm 
der Kénig zum Lohn fiir seine Leistung auch schenkte. 

Es ist Gliickssache, ob sich ein Gesitz iibertragen lasst, fiir das solche 
erschwerenden Bedingungen gelten. Seien wir dem Kénig Olaf dankbar, 
dass er seinem Skalden ein Schwert und keine Streitaxt geschenkt hat: 
dann wire die Aufgabe fiir den Dichter wie fiir den Ubersetzer etwas schwe- 
rer geworden. 

Wir haben eine Strophe von Kormak, worin er zu Steingerd sagt, dass 
er zweimal einen Holmgang (férmlichen Zweikampf) um ihretwillen ausge- 
fochten habe. Das besondere an ihr ist, dass beide Halbgesatze genau gleich 
geformt sind. Sie lautet: 


Hefk 4 holm of gengit, Hab den Holm betreten, 
hald-Eir, of pik, fgoldu— Hlin, fiir dich, des Linnens— 

hvat megi okrum dstum— was kinnte unsre Inbrunst— 

annat sinn—of rinna? zum andern Mal—wandeln? 

Ok vigsakar vakSar, Und Waffenschlag weckt’ ich, 
Var, hefk of pik, b4ru— War, fiir dich, des Haarschmucks— 
pv iskal mér an Tinteini— nah sei mir, nicht dem Narren— 
tver—unnasta nerri. noch einmal—die Feine! 


Hlin und War sind Géttinnen; als Hlin des Linnens und War des Haar- 
schmucks wird beidemal Steingerd angeredet. 


IV 


Von einer formgetreuen Ubersetzung wird man nicht nur verlangen 
miissen, dass sie den Skaldenstil im allgemeinen widerspiegle; man wird 
vielmehr von ihr auch fordern diirfen, dass sie den persénlichen Stil des 
einzelnen Skalden erkennen lasse. Das soll nun an zwei Skalden gezeigt 
werden, die an den entgegengesetzten Fliigeln ihrer Kunstiibung stehen: an 
Eilif und Sigwat. 

Von Eilif ist uns ein grésseres Gedicht erhalten, die Thorsdrapa, die uns 
von der Fahrt Thors zu dem Riesen Geirréd erzahlt. Sie gilt als eins der 
schwierigsten, wenn nicht als das schwierigste, aller Skaldengedichte. In 
der Tat fahren wir mit ihr schwerstes Geschiitz auf, das wohl manchen 
Leser in die Flucht schlagen kann. Zwar ist Eilifs Wortstellung nicht grade 
verwickelt. Der Kenningschmuck ist reich, und mancher wird ihn iiberladen 
finden: doch geht er nicht iiber das hinaus, was sich auch andre Skalden bis 
zum Ende des zehnten Jahrhunderts leisten. Ungewoéhnlich ist aber der 
Wortgebrauch. Jeden iiblichen Ausdruck verschmiaht Eilif: er iiberbietet 
sich gradezu in Neubildungen (nygervingar). Den Hoérer iiberrascht er 
durch eine gesuchte Wendung nach der andern; unaufhérlich gibt er ihm 
Niisse zu knacken. Auch fiir den mit der Skaldenkunst einigermassen 
Vertrauten ist sein Gedicht eine Kette von Ratseln. Daher ist bis heute fir 
viele seiner Strophen noch keine allgemein anerkannte Deutung gefunden. 
Notgedrungen miissen wir uns darum zuerst ein wenig mit dem Urtext und 
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seiner Bedeutung beschaftigen, ehe wir an die Versiibersetzung herangehen 
kénnen. Der Text ist im folgenden der Raumersparnis halber in Langzeilen 
wiedergegeben. 

Flugstalla ré3 fellir fjornets goda at hvetja— 

drjugr var Loptr at ljiga, logseims fadir—heiman. 

GeSdreynir kvad groenar Gauts herprumu brautir, 

vilgi tryggr, til veggjar viggs Geirradar liggja. 


Wortliche Ubersetzung: Die hohen Trager (: die Asen) beschloss der 
Filler des Lebensnetzes der Gétter (: der dem Leben der Gétter nachstel- 
lende Loki) zu reizen—stark war Lopt (: Loki) im Liigen, der Vater des 
Meerdrahtes (: der Mittgartschlange)—von Haus fort (: zur Ausfahrt). Der 
Gesinnungserprober des Gauts des Heerlirms (: Odins) sagte, dass griine 
Wege, der sehr ungetreue, zum Schiff der Wand (: dem Haus) Geirréds 
fihrten. 

Flug bedeutet hier hoch, durch die Luft gehend. Flugstallr ist dann der 
hohe Traiger, der Balken, besonders der Dachbalken. Dieser heisst altnor- 
disch Ass. Flugstallir also= aesir, die Gétter. 

Gedstrangrar lét gongu gammleid Ponarr skommum— 
SSstusk peir at pbrgsta porns nidjum—sik bidja, 

pé er gjardvendi gérdisk, Gandvikr Skotum rfkri, 
endr til Ymsa sanda, [®ja setrs, fra pridja. 


Wortliche Ubersetzung: Zu der gesinnungsstrengen (: kiihnen) Wande- 
rung liess von dem Greifenpfad (: Luft, nordisch lopt = Loptr= Loki) Thor 
nur kurz—sie (: Thor and sein Begleiter Thjalfi) begehrten, zu bezwingen 
Thorns (:eines Riesen) Gesippen—sich bitten, als der Giirtelgewohnte 
(: Thor als Inhaber des Kraftgiirtels) sich fertig machte, michtiger als des 


Weissen Meers Schotten (:die Riesen) wieder (zur Ausfahrt) zu Ymsis 
(:eines Riesen) Sandstrichen, dem Sitz Idis (:eines Riesen), von Thridi 
(:Odin, von Walhall aus). 

Gorr vard i for fyrri farmr meinsv4rans arma 

séknar hapts med svipti sagna galdrs en rognir. 

pylk granstrauma Grimnis. Gallmantelir halla 

6pnis ilja gaupnum Endils 4 mé spendu. 


Bereit war zur Fahrt eher der Armbelaster des Trugeides der Angriffs- 
hemmung (: der Geliebte der Griér=Thor) mit dem Schnellaiufer der 
Minnerschar (: Thjalfi) als des Zaubers Herr (: Odin). Ich spreche die 
Schnurrbartstréme Grimnirs (:den Met Odins: Dichtung, ein Gedicht). Die 
Liarmmannvernichtenden (: Riesentéter, Thor und sein Begleiter) umspann- 
ten die Steine des Brausers (: das Geréll des Stromes) mit den Hohlflachen 
der Fussohlen auf der Heide Endils (: eines Seekénigs: im Wasser). 

Die fiir Thor hier gebrauchte Kenning: farmr arma meinsvarans séknar 
hapts gehért zum Verzwicktesten, was sich die Skalden geleistet haben. 
Farmr arma, Armeslast, fiir den Geliebten kommt 6fter vor. Sé6knar hapts 
svaran der Schwur der Angriffhemmung ist das Friedensgelébnis, Waffen- 
stillstandsversprechen oder das Gelébnis freien Geleits. Dieses heisst nor- 
disch grid, gen. gridar. Dies ist hier gleich Gridar gesetzt, gen. von GrfGr, 
der Geliebten Thors, die ihm zu seiner Fahrt ihren Eisenstab und ihren 
Eisenhandschuh lieh. Warum aber meinsvarans (des Meineides, Trug- 
eides)? Nun, Grfér machte diesmal, ungewollt, ihrem Namen keine Ehre: 
Thors Fahrt zu Geirréd verlief nicht friedlich, sondern er hatte die schwer- 
sten Kimpfe zu bestehen. 
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Hohe Walter wollte Wolfs Vater zu Taten— 

lockend stellte Loki Lebensnetse—hetzen: 

zum Haus Geirréds—den Hehren Hels Blutsfreund ersdhlte, 
Lirm-Gauts Trugverleiter— lagen griine Wege. 

Von Lopt liess zur Ausfahrt langer sich Gjalps Bedringer— 
Thorns Leute su titen Thor plante—nicht mahnen: 

Giirtels Herr begehrte, Gandwiks Volks Besieger, 

emsig zu ziehn zu Ymsi, Idis Sitz, von Thridi. 


Eher zur Fahrt war fertig Freigeleit-Trugeides 
Busenfreund mit des Bonden Busszahlung als Walgaut. 
Hars Lippenstrom héret! Héhlengeziichts Vernichters 
Fuss umfing des Brausers Felsgrund im Reich Hundings. 


Gjalp ist eine von Thor getétete Riesin. Thjalfi war von einem Bauer 
den Thor zur Busse gegeben worden, weil er das Lahmen eines der Bécke 
des Gottes verschuldet hatte. Hunding ist ein andrer Seekénigsname. Wal- 
gaut ist Odin. Die iibrigen Kenninge werden nach dem schon ausgefiihrten 
verstandlich sein. 

Der Leser wird einigermassen erschépft sein. Das Schwerste ist jetzt 
aber iiberstanden. Sigwats Verse, die nun folgen, wird er gegeniiber denen 
Eilifs als Erholung empfinden. Schritt dieser im Harnisch seiner Kunstregeln 
schwerklirrend einher, so bewegt sich Sigwat darin mit spielender Anmut, 
als sei es ein leichtes Seidengewand. Wie selbstverstindlich formen sich ihm 
die Worte zu Staiben und Silbenreimen. Das einzige, worin er von der na- 
tiirlichen Ausdrucksweise stirker abweicht, sind seine vielen Schaltsitze. 

Das Gedicht, von dem ich nun eine Probe bringen will, sind die “Frei- 
mutweisen” (Bersoglivisur). Sigwat war Hofskalde Olafs des Dicken oder 
Heiligen, der im Kampf gegen die aufstindischen Bauern fiel. Nach seinem 
Tode wurde sein Sohn Magnus als Kénig anerkannt, nachdem er verspro- 
chen hatte, die Rechte der Bauern zu achten. Doch wollte er sich nachher 
nicht hieran halten: er fing an, die Gegner seines Vaters zu verfolgen und 
ihre Giiter einzuziehen. Das machte viel béses Blut. Da warnte ihn der 
getreue Skalde in einem freimiitig vorgetragenen Gedicht. Wir héren darin 
andre Téne als in den sonst iiblichen Preisliedern. Sigwat hatte Erfolg: 
Magnus inderte seine Handlungsweise und gewann die Liebe seines Volkes 
wieder, das ihn fortan Magnus den Guten nannte. 

Es folgen die zwei Anfangsstrophen und sodann einige aus dem Schluss- 
teil des Gedichtes. 


Vask med gram, peims gumnum Stand ihm nah, der den Namen— 
goll baud dréttinhollum— Nahrung bot er Aaren— 

nafn fekk hann—en hrofnum gab der Zeit, der giitig 

hra—pess konungs efi. Goldlohn Kriegern zollte. 
Fullkerska sak falla— Sah Heerscharen vor Herrschers 
fréneggjum sonr grénum hartem Stahle fallen: 

gaf margan val var gi— Wal half grauen Wolfen 
verdung—konungs sverdum. wohl zu finden Olaf. 


Fylgdak peim, es fylgju, Folgte Olaf—tiele 

fémildum gram, vildi,— freut Landfriede heute— 

nu eru begnar frid fegnir— mutig ins Feld: mildem 

fedr pinum, vel, mina. Machtherrn dient ich gerne. 
Vasat 4 her, med hjorvi, Fest standen vorm Feinde 

hlid, pars st6dk { midjum Fechterreihn, wo meinen 
hroesinn—skal med hrisi— Stahl ich—dicht von Stréuchern— 
hans flokki—aid pjokkva. stolz trug—soll das Holz sein. 
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Eitt er m4], pats mala: 
minn dréttin leggr sina 
eign 4 68al begna; — 
ofgask bdendr gofgir. 
R4nmun seggr, hinns sina 
selr Gt, { pvi telja, 

flaums at fellid6mi 


fodurleifS konungs greifoum. 


Lét auman n@ njéta 
Noéregs, ok gef st6rum,— 
mal halt!—sv4 sem szlan, 
sinjér, laga pinna! 


Syni Aleifs bidk snG3ar— 
sd kveda aptans bida 

oframs sgk—medal okkar 
alt’s hdligt—sv4 mala. 
Erum, Magnis, ver vegnir; 
vildak med pér mildum— 
Haralds vardar pi hjorvi 
haukey—lifa ok deyja. 


Universitat Tiibingen 


Erbittert manch biedrer 
Bauer klagt: sie sagen, 
dass Magnus sich aneigne 
Odals Grund und Boden. 
Als Raub wird es gewertet, 
weil manch tibereiltes 
Urteil ausantwortet 
Erbland dir zu Handen. 


Riittle nicht am Rechte! 
Reich und Arm lass gleicher 
Massen nun geniessen, 
Nordlands Herr, der Ordnung! 


Dein Mut, Magnus, leiten 
midge zum Heil dich: Zégrer— 
heiliges Band uns bindet 
beide—Schaden leiden. 

Halt Mass! Mit dir muss ich, 
mein Gebieter, hiitend 

deiner alten Ahnen 

Erbe, leben und sterben. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN THE 
MIDDLE ENGLISH ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE 


IN A MONOGRAPH of unusual interest, Gerard Paré has demonstrated 
Jean de Meun’s conversance with “la terminologie scolaire.”? A new under- 
standing of Jean’s background and purposes is thereby given. On a different 
level, an understanding of the backgrounds and working habits of the 
Middle English translators of Jean’s Roman should be gained by a study of 
the translation of his exact scholastic terminology in the Middle English 
Glasgow Ms. (Hunterian Museum V.3.7). The problems raised in under- 
standing and translating a technical vocabulary should thoroughly have 
tested the capabilities of the translators; this fact, in turn, should enable us 
to judge accurately their true competence.? To insure a reasonable objec- 
tivity in judging the capabilities of each translator, each passage in which a 
significant technical term is translated will be considered separately, except 
that for clarity, terms closely related in meaning or use will be grouped to- 
gether. 

1) Conclue le peeur: Almost concurrent with the beginning of Jean de 
Meun’s continuation of the Roman is the appearance of the first passage of 
technical import. The lover speaks of the deceptiveness of Hope and makes 
use of a figure borrowed from the rules of the syllogism: 

Car, quant el [Hope] fait bon sillogime, 
Si deit l’en aveir grant peeur 
Qu’ el ne conclue le peeur, 


Qu’aucune feiz I’a l’en veii, 
S’en ont maint esté deceii. 4084-4088? 


This passage makes a particularly difficult problem in translation with the 
play on words made possible by the homonymous peeur (fear) and peeur 
(worse). This difficulty is further complicated by the fact that conclue le 
peeur, as Paré shows, refers to a technical rule of the syllogism.‘ What Jean 
seems to have in mind is the rule: “perjorem semper sequitur conclusio 
partem,” so that the second peeur has in addition to its literal meaning of 
the “worse” event for the Lover, the technical meaning of a conclusion fol- 
lowing from the perjorem partem, that is, the least general or negative prop- 
osition in the premises. Hope does not actually know the future; thus one 
of her premises must be partial or negative. Consequently, if her syllogism 
is good, she can draw only a negative or particular conclusion. 

The double meaning is an essential part of the play on peeur, but this 
subtlety the English translator (B) fails to catch: 

For many tymes, whanne she wole make 

A full good silogisme, I dreede 

That aftirward ther shal in deede 

Folwe an evell conclusioun. 

This put me in confusioun; 

For many tymes I have it seen, 

That many have bigyled been 

For trust that they have set in Hope, 

Which fell hem aftirward a-slope. 4456-44645 

1G. Paré, “Le Roman de la Rose,”’ et la Scolastique Courtoise, Publications de |’Institut 
d’Etudes Médiévales d’ Ottawa, x (1941), p. 51. 

2 Since we are concerned only with Jean’s portion of the Roman, only the B and C por- 
tions of the translation are involved. I have, for the sake of convenience made the assumption 
that B and C are by separate translators. : = 

3 Le Roman de la Rose, edited by Ernest Langlois, S.A.T.F. (1920), m, 204. All citations 
are to this edition. 

4 Paré, op. cit., p. 41. ; , 

5 The Romaunt of the Rose, edited by F. N. Robinson in The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer (1933), p. 707 (my italics). All citations are to this edition. 
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The translator makes no attempt, naturally, to catch the homonymous 
word play, but more significant, he seems unaware of the underlying play 
on the technical law of the syllogism. Thus he contrasts the good silogisme 
with the evell conclusioun which may in deede folwe, that is, in actuality come 
to pass. Thus evell conclusioun simply retains the literal meaning of the 
French, that the event may be unpleasant for the lover. 

This inexact translation would seem to be a result, then, of the transla- 
tor’s failure to understand the technical phrase involved, not simply of his 
difficulty in finding the right English word: the in deede is necessary only 
for rhyme and it is this phrase which most clearly reveals the mistranslation. 
That this is the actual fact of the matter is further suggested by a change 
made in a succeeding phrase: 

E nepourquant si vourrait ele 


Que /e meilleur de la querele 
Eiist cil qui la tient o sei. 4089-4091 


This is translated: 


But nevertheles, yit gladly she wolde 
That he, that wole hym with hir holde, 
Hadde alle tymes his purpos cler, 
Withoute deceyte or ony wer. 4465-4468 


The phrase meilleur de la querele is, of course, a further play on the idea of 
the syllogistic peeur (the better not the worse part of the argument). The 
translator has failed to translate the phrase, indeed has changed its meaning. 
The probability is that he was unaware of the implications involved.® 
2) Consequence: Related in kind to this passage is another involving 

technical terms of the syllogism: 

Mais ja ne verreiz d’aparence 

Conclure bone consequence 

En nul argument que |’en face, 

Se defauz existence efface; 

Toujourz i trouvereiz sofime, 

Qui la consequence envenime, 


Se vous avez soutilité, 
D’entendre la duplicité. 12139-12146 


The line, ““Conclure bone consequence,” is difficult unless we keep in mind 
the difference between conclusion and consequence: the former being that 
part of the syllogism which follows from the premises (antecedants), the 
consequence being the necessary relation which makes the conclusion inevit- 
ably follow from the premises in a good syllogism.’Apart from this contrast 
the passage is further concerned with the contrast between the true syllo- 
gism and the sophistical argument, the argumentum ex apparentia (sophis- 
tica). In sophistical argument there is no true consequence, Jean is here 
pointing out, only the appearance thereof. It is the function of the subtle 
doctor to distinguish in such argument the apparent from the existent, true 
from false. The (C) translator catches this with considerable faithfulness: 


* Conclusion, in its technical syllogistic sense, is correctly translated by C in a passage 
which does not involve any real problem in translation so that it is indecisive as evidence: 
Il font un argument au monde 
Ou conclusion a honteuse. 11052-11053 


They make the world an argument 
That hath a foul conclusioun, 6186-6187. 


7 Paré, op. cit., p. 40. 
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But shalt thou never of apparence 

Sen conclude good consequence 

In non argument, ywis, 

If existens al fayled is. 

For men may fynde alway sophyme 

The consequence to envenyme, 

Whoso that hath the subtelte 

The double sentence for to se. 7465-7472 


The construction in 7469-7470 is a little strained, but no mistranslation 
seems involved since the lines can be read quite literally, “men will always 
find that sophistry poisons the consequence.” Double sentence translates 
duplicité clearly enough although the use here of sentence may properly be 
questioned as will appear in the succeeding discussion. 

3) Sentence and Letter: Sentence in its widest meaning is “‘un dit imper- 
sonnel, une proposition général.” But it has the more precise meaning of a 
“vérité morale ou philosophique’’; finally: “Pendant tout le moyen Age 
‘sententia’ gardera ce sens d’intelligence profonde par opposition a une sig- 
nification littérale.’’® 

An exact translation of sentence in its technical scholastic meaning is 
found in the C portion: 


Baron, entendez ma sentence. 11006 
Barouns, take heede of my sentence. 6138 


Faus Semblant is said (11004) to “commence son sarmon.” Thus he is 
pictured ironically by Jean as the magister who is giving his sentence, that 
is the core, the heart of the matter.*® Again, the tranlation of line 11380 is 
literal: 


Ce ne fu onques sa sentence 
For it was nevere his sentence. 6658 


Here sentence has the meaning of the true, essential as oppused to the false, 
apparent meaning of God’s word, but since there is no difference between 
the French and the English words, they cannot be made to indicate the 
exactness of the C translator’s knowledge. 

Returning now to the translation of duplicité (12146) by double sentence, 
this would appear, in the context of a technical passage, a somewhat care- 
less rendering: the duplicity lies in appearance passing for existence, the 
letter for the sentence. Sentence itself is not double. Except for a simple 
metrical problem, the translator could have used the well-attested double- 
nesse, an exact equivalent of duplicité.™ 

In the B part there is a very similar, perhaps more serious, inaccuracy 
of translation involving the word letter: 

Mais puis qu’amour m’avez descrite, 

E tant loee e tant despite, 

Prier vous vueil dou defenir 

Si qu’il m’en puist meauz souvenir, 

Car ne l’oi defenir onques. 4371-4375 

8 Paré, op. cit., 31-32. Cf. the extended discussion in G. Paré, A. Brunet, and P. Tremblay, 
La Renaissance du XII Siécle, Ottawa (1933), pp. 267-274. 

® Paré, op. cit., 33. 

% Chaucer in the Troilus, rv, 1063, has “Now, trewely, that is a fals sentence.” Here, of 
course, sentence has the meaning of a general statement. Elsewhere Chaucer uses sentence in 
the more technical sense (and in the sense of legal or other decision). 


Chaucer attests to the currency of doublenesse as does the Romauant itself: cf. J. S. P. Tat- 
lock and A. G. Kennedy, A Concordance to the Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (1927), 792. 
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But sith ye love discreven so, 

And lak and preise it, bothe twoo, 

Defyneth it into this letter, 

That I may thenke on it the better. 4803-4806 


Technically the opposite of sentence is letter; on the other hand to define 
for the scholastic was to express “‘l’essence d’un chose.’!” Definition is a 
process of getting behind the /etier to the sentence. The English “‘defyneth 
it into this letter,’’ would seem, then, a contradiction in terms, indicating an 
ignorance on the part of the translator of the technical meaning involved. 

The difference between sentence and letter is made clear in a typical figure 
of scholastic terminology, that of the bark and the pith; the rind, and the 
core." Thus Jean in describing an heretical work declares: 


Or vous ai dit dou sen l’escorce, 
Qui fait l’entencion repondre, 
Or en vueil la moéle espondre: 11858-11860 


The English translation (C), seems literal enough: 


Now have I you declared right 

The menyng of the bark and rynde, 

That makith the entenciouns blynde; 

But now at erst I wole bigynne 

To expowne you the pith withynne. 7168-7172 


Actually, however, “‘menyng of the bark and rynde” seems a careless, per- 
haps inaccurate, translation of “dou sen |’ escorce.” It would be accurate 
only if the nouns were reversed, “dou escorce le sen.”’ Jean’s phrase is pre- 
cise, ““I have told you of the rind covering the sense’’; not “I have told you 
the meaning of the rind.” There is a similar inaccurate vagueness in the 
succeeding English line: “That makith the entenciouns blynde.” 

4) Determine: The technical word used for “giving sentence,” for the 
magisterial decision, is determine. To determine is to reach “‘une conclusion 
scientifique 4 base de raisons et qui a valeur décisive.”’” It is in this sense 
of the “authoritative conclusion” that the word is used in line 4430: 


Si con Tulles le determine. 


This is translated with apparent literalness in the English, 4882: 


As Tullius can determyne. 


Actually a mistranslation seems involved. First, the translator has missed 
the force of the conjunction si con (equals Mod. Fr. ainsi que), translating 
as can. This, in turn, lessens the exactness of the French: the determinatio 
is something positive, something accomplished, not as in the English, some- 
thing merely possible to Tullius. 

5) Demonstrate: Demonstration, in its technical sense, is syllogistic de- 
duction arriving at certain and infallible knowledge.” The word is used in 
this sense in the following passage where Reason declares he will instruct 
the Lover in Love: 


10 Paré, op. cit., 38. 

! Paré, op. cit., 30-31. 
2 Paré, op. cit., 33. 

8 Paré, 43-44. 
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Or te demonterrai senz fable 
Chose qui n’est pas demontrable; 
Si savras tantost senz science 
E quenoistras senz quenoissance 
Ce qui ne peut estre seii, 
Ne demoniré ne queneii. . . . 4279-4284 


Except for the translation of demonterrai and demontré, the English is lit- 
eral: 


And shewe thee, withouten fable, 

A thyng that is not demonstrable. 

Thou shalt [wite], withouten science, 

And knowe withouten experience, 

The thyng that may not knowen be, 

Ne wist, ne shewid,innodegre. 4687-4692 


The rhetorical balance of the passage in French demands the use of the 
verb forms, demonterrai, demontré, as well as the adjectival form, demon- 
trable. In addition, the technical meaning of the word would seem to permit 
no satisfactory substitute. Thus it is of some interest to find in the English 
along with demonstrable, the use of shew and shewid to translate the verb 
forms. It is impossible to conclude that metrical considerations alone 
prompted the substitution. The answer is rather to be found in contemporary 
usage. Thus in Chaucer (Concordance, 211) we find demonstracion (three 
examples), demonstracions (one example), demonstratif (one example), but 
no examples of the verb. Gower uses the verb in his French writings: cf. 
Mirour de L’Omme, 1082, “qu’il fuist demostrant” and Traiéé v1, “Le fin 
demoustre toute |’aventure.” But in his English works whereas the noun, 
demonstracioun appears (Confessio Amantis, v, 7164* and vi, 1346), the verb 
does not. The N.E.D. records no use of the verb until 1552, and in its tech- 
nical sense until 1571. 

With this in mind we can reconstruct the reasons for the translator’s 
apparent inconsistency. Perhaps unaware of the technical exactness of 
demonstrate as Jean used it, the translator in employing show had only to 
sacrifice the rhetorical balance of the French. Impelling him to do this was 
the problem of making a new verb. (The rush of ate verbs was yet to come.) 
Either the forms demonster and demonstered never occurred to him, or if 
they did, seemed too unusual to be satisfactory; on the other hand, show 
was, of course, the word incommon use and he apparently found its meaning 
entirely satisfactory. 

6) Lire: The fundamental method of instruction in the Medieval Uni- 
versity was the /ectio, a reading of and an elaborate commentary on the 
authorities. Thus the verb, lire, in its technical sense was concerned rather 
with the notion of such instruction than with reading in its modern sense: 
it is a public, educational, not a private function. The C translator indi- 
cates his understanding of the term: 

Se cil de Saint Amour ne ment, 
Qui desputer soulait e lire 


E preeschier cete matire 
A Paris avec les devins. 11488-11491 


As William Seynt Amour wolde preche, 

And ofte wolde dispute and teche 

Of this mater all openly 

At Paris full solempnely 6763-6766 


4 Paré, 26. 
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The translation of lire by teche, while perhaps too general to be an entirely 
satisfactory solution to the problem, does indicate the translator’s aware- 
ness of the significance of the term itself. The B translator understood the 
term also as is evidenced by his interesting translation of the following: 


Ce peut I’en bien des clers enquerre 
i Boece, de Confort, lisent, 
les sentences qui la gisent.... 5036-5038 


That these may clerkis seyn and see 
In Boece of Consolacioun, 
Where it is maked mencioun.... 5660-5662 


Here we have an unusual example of awareness in the translation of a 
technical term. The French verb had not found a place in English; the 
English read did not, the translator understood, mean the same thing as the 
technical French lire. His translation is in the nature of a gloss. But his 
carelessness reasserts itself in the following line where for sentences qui la 
gisent he has it is maked mencioun, thus overlooking completely the force 
of sentences (see above, section 3), apparently in his eagerness to make 
the easy rhyme with Consolacioun. 

His understanding of lire and his difficulty in translating it is further 
revealed in the following passage: 


“Dame,”’ fis je, “de ce me vant, 

Je ne vous tenrai ja couvent® 

A ce que m’en puisse retraire. 

En ma lecon a tant contraire 

Que je n’en puis neient apprendre, 

Si la sai je bien par cueur rendre, 

Qu’onc mes cueurs riens n’en oublia, 

Veire entendre quanqu’il i a 

Pour lire en tout comunement, 

Ne mais a mei tant seulement....” 4361-4370 


“Dame,” seide I, “I dar wel sey, 

Of this avaunt me wel I may 

That from youre scole so devyaunt 

I am, that never the more avaunt 

Right nought am I thurgh youre doctrine. 
I dulle cole your discipline; 

I wot no more than [I] wist er, 

To me so contrarie and so fer 

Is everything that ye me ler; 

And yit I can it all par cuer. 

Myn herte foryetith therof right nought, 
It is so writen in my thought; 

And depe greven it is so tendir 

That all by herte I can it rendre, 

And rede it over comunely; 

But to mysilf lewedist am I.” 4787-4802 


The best explanation for scole is that the translator’s original contained the 
reading couvent, which he took in the sense of group (cf. Roman, line 8462) 
rather than agreement. The somewhat repetitious elaboration in the next 
lines seems again to be due to the translator’s difficulty in handling lecon; 
perhaps in part to rhyme padding. Lecon could not be translated by lesson 
(cf. Chaucer Concordance, p. 571, s.v.) without violence to the exact meaning; 


% A variant reading from Langlois’ Ca Ke. The reading in the text is: “Je ne sai pas plus 
que devant.” 
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the word Jecture in this technical sense does not appear before the 16th 
century (N.E.D.,s.v.). Here, then, is the reason for doctrine, discipline and 
the verb /er all actually serving to translate /econ. In the next to last line of 
the passage /ire is directly translated as rede, but here the adverb comunely 
made clear that /ecture was intended: “the lover knew Reason’s lecture by © 
heart so that he could repeat it to a class, but he himself did not under- 
stand.” 
7) Respondre, Distinter, Elenches: Wicked monks, Faus Semblant de- 

clares, argue that the “clothes make the monk.” He continues ironically: 

Nepourquant nus n’i set respondre, 

Tant face haut sa teste tondre, 

Veire rere au rasoir d’elenches™ 

Qui barat tranche en treze branches; 


Nus ne set si bien distinter 
Qu’il en ose un seul mot tinter. 11059-11064 


The respondens in the Medieval debate answers for the defense difficulties 
argued by the opponens. He distinguishes (distinier) the true from the false 
in what has been objected.'” Here, to the thesis that the good monk is a 
good man has been raised the specious objection that ‘“‘the clothes make the 
monk.” It is this objection which ironically is said to silence those who 


should “respond.” The “rasoir d’elenches ...en treze branches’ has been 
explained by Paré: 
En principe, “Elenches” . . . désigne un mode d’argumenter et de réfuter qui vise non pas 


précisément 4 démontrer la vérité objectivement, mais 4 réduire et 4 convaincre un adver- 
saire . . . Aristote a écrit un De Sophisticts Elenchis . . . C’est précisément ce traité qui désigne 
le mot “Elenches” . . . Aristote du reste, dans ce traité, répartit les sophismes en treize es- 


pecés.!8 
The English translation is not exact: 


Natheles, ther kan noon answere, 

How high that evere his heed he shere 
With rasour whetted never so kene, 

That Gile in braunches kut thrittene; 
Ther can no wight distincte it so, 

That he dar sey a word therto. 6195-6200 


We might well expect here the direct translation of respondre by respond. 
The word is established in the first half of the 14th century (cf. N.E.D., s.v.). 
However, Chaucer does not use respond or response: in the Melibeus he un- 
failingly translates respondre by answere (2191, 2243, 2253, 2425, 2461, 
2524, 2861). Gower uses respondre in the Miroir (395, 1212), but in his 
English writing he has answere. It is impossible to say, then, that the trans- 
lator did or did not understand the technical significance of the term. 

With his translation of rasoir d’elenches his misunderstanding is obvious. 
A misunderstanding appears in French variants recorded by Langlois 
(cf. fn. 15). The variants, however, do not account for the English trans- 
lation, merely for the fact that elenches could be misunderstood. In the 
French the razor is clearly a figure of speech concerned with the action of 
the respondens in cutting the true from the false; in the English the razor 
is linked unavoidably with cutting the tonsure. The translator seems to be 


6 Langlois gives the following variants: Ce a. tailloir de lances; He de lances. 

17 Paré, 36-37. 

18 Paré, 41-42: Langlois had confessed his failure to understand the allusion, m1, 309; Rob- 
inson recalls Skeat’s note, “thirteen was the regular number of a convent,” 998. 
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doing his best with material he did not understand. 
8) Le Meien: In the following passage reference is made to the Aristote- 
lian doctrine of the mean: 
Car ce sont deus estremitez 
Que richece e mendicitez; 


Li meiens a non soufisance: 
La gist des vertuz l’abondance. 11273-11276 


The translation is exact. 


For richesse and mendicitees 

Ben clepid two extremytees; 

The mene is cleped suffisaunce; 

Ther lyeth of vertu the aboundaunce. 6525-6528 


The passage presents no real difficulties, but would seem to involve some 
comprehension of the Aristotelian doctrine by the C translator. 

The B translator, in sharp contrast, seems not to be over-familiar with 
the term as is revealed in two distinct translations of meien. The first of 
these occurs in a passage in which Reason asks the Lover whether he has 
suffered enough through Love and points out that he can find help only in 
the following the Mean: 

Que te semble or des muas d’amer? 
Sont il trop douz or trop amer? 


Sez en tu le meien eslire’® 
Qui te puist aidier e soufire? 4233-4236 


The English translation conspicuously omits all reference to the Aristotelian 
Mean as Reason’s solution to the Lover’s troubles: 

What joye hast thou in thy lovyng? 

Is it swete or bitter thyng? 


Canst thou yit chese, lat me see, 
What beste thisocourmyghte be? 4635-4638 


The error here may not be due, however, to the translator since French 
variants have meillor or mieudre (fn. 18). 

But the translator (B) in a later passage indicates very clearly that he 
is not over-familiar with the term, meien, in its technical, Aristotelian sig- 
nificance. In the following passage, meien appears without variants: Reason, 
in discussing false lovers who would rather be the deceivers than the de- 
ceived, declares: 

Mais cil sont li meins deceii 
Car adés vient i] meauz, beau maistre, 
Deceveir que deceiiz estre; 


Meismement en cete guerre, 
Quant le meien n’i sevent querre. 4398-4402 


Reason’s fundamental purpose is to point out that the extremes, either of 
being deceived or deceiving, are inevitable in the “battle of the sexes” where 
the Aristotelian mean is not followed. The English translator misses this: 


But men this thenken evermore, 

That lasse harm is, so mote I the, 

Deceyve them than deceyved be; 

And namely, where they ne may 

Fynde non other mene way. 4840-4844 


19 Langlois cites the following variants: B C partie de L |. meillor e.; He E s.t. or le meiu- 
dre e. 
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The translator merely guesses at the meaning: ‘“‘men think it better to de- 
ceive than to be deceived when they can discover no alternative way.’ 


*> * * 


The evidence here presented is preliminary and tentative. Solid conclu- 
sions may only ultimately be based on a thorough-going investigation of 
Middle English translation from the French (and Latin). But there is 
enough ever. here to indicate the difficulty encountered by the Middle 
English translators in finding words of sufficient exactness in English to 
convey the precise meanings of the technical terms in French (three ex- 
amples). This we might well have expected, but not perhaps the translator’s 
conservative refusal to borrow directly from the French, words not in 
common usage in English, even though the words fairly cried for adoption 
(two examples). 

Here, of course, was a difficulty with the language, but the translators 
themselves were often careless in their own use of English words with 
possible technical connotations (three examples). Where the translators are 
aware of technical problems in the French, they take some pains to find the 
nearest common English equivalents. On the other hand, they have seem- 
ingly little concern to establish a technical English vocabulary. Then, too, 
they did not always understand the technical meaning of the original 
(four or five examples): a matter of training, not of language. 

BERNARD F. Huprté 

Princeton University 


2° He uses the term as he does in 3197-3198 in a non-technical sense: 
‘Ne high ne lowe, ne fat ne lene, 
But best, as it were in a mene.” 
The line containing mene is not in the French. Chaucer uses the word both in its untechnical 
and technical senses (cf. Concordance, s.v.). The difference between the handling of meten in 
B and C would afford some slight evidence to support the contention that distinct translators 
are involved. In general, C seems better trained than B, but the evidence is mixed. 
21 The value to critical study of an awareness of Middle English technical terminology may 
be illustrated from C. S. Lewis’ Allegory of Love, p. 165 (Lewis’ italics) : 
“Even in the Parlement of Foules, side by side with the calculated and comic prosiness of 
the goose, we find the unintentional and unjustifiably prosaic verbiage of 
‘Foules of ravyne 
Han chosen first by pleyn eleccioun 
The tercelet of the faucon, to diffyne 
Al hir sentence and as him list termyne.’” 
The discussion in this paper of define, sentence, determine should serve to disabuse the critic of 
the notion that the italicized words in the passage are “unintentional.” Chaucer here is using 
debating terms of exact scholastic import. To miss the technical] connotations of these words 
is to miss the comically mocking implications of the passage for Chaucer’s bird debate. 
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CHAUCER’S MAN OF LAW’S TALE AND 
CONSTANCE OF CASTILE 


IT IS TO THE CREDIT of students of Chaucer that they have not 
pressed the identification of the heroine of the Man of Law’s Tale with 
John of Gaunt’s second Duchess. There is no reason to believe that the 
poet himself desired such an identification,! whatever his reasons may have 
been for reworking the tale in the first place; indeed, it will be the purpose 
of this paper to show that he shrank from associating Trivet’s Constance 
with the Duchess. Yet, writing the tale between 1386 and 1394, he must 
have reminded himself many times that the name Constance was on the 
lips of all England. There must have been for Chaucer moments of distinct 
embarrassment caused by divided loyalties to his King, to his benefactor, 
the Duke whose quarrel with the King reached a climax in 1385,’ to the 
colorless Duchess whom the Duke had long been ignoring for his mistress,® 
and to that mistress, who was Chaucer’s own sister-in-law, Katharine Swyn- 
ford. While we shall probably never know the truth of the poet’s actual 
attitude towards any of these associates, or even towards his own wife, 
Philippa, it seems reasonable to suppose that strong feelings of partisan- 
ship* may have reduced to a passive pity whatever sympathy he felt for the 
foreign princess.® 

The main facts in the life of Constance of Castile, which are not readily 
available in one place, are briefly these: she was born the second daughter 
of Don Pedro of Castile and Maria of Padilla, during the lifetime of Pedro’s 
queen Blanche of Bourbon, in July, 1354;* at the age of twelve she fled with 
her father and sisters from Burgos, the Castilian capital, by way of Corunna 


1 At least, by the time he wrote the Tale in the form in which we know it today. It is per- 
haps not impossible that Chaucer began rewriting the Constance tale as a “compliment to his 
wife’s mistress” (G. H. Cowling, Chaucer [New York, 1927], p. 16) but changed his plans when 
he foresaw political repercussions. Cf. note 22 below.—See the conjecture repeated in Edith 
Rickert’s Chaucer’s W orld, ed. Olson and Crow (1948), p. 325, which appeared after this article 
was accepted for publication. 

2 Chronicon Angliae (Rolls ser.), p. 364: ‘““Eodem anno gravis discordia inter regem et 
ducem Lancastriae est exorta. . . . Sed dux, praemunitus a quodam de concilio, se subtraxit ad 
castellum suum de Pontefracto, quod armis et victualibus affatim communiit.”” Cf. Walsing- 
ham, Historia Anglicana (Rolls ser.), u, 126. For an English translation see Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon (Rolls ser.), vu, 472. 

3 Sydney Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt, pp. 462-463. See note 21 below. 

* When he wrote the MLT, Chaucer was probably still on the payroll of both King and 
Duke; Philippa Chaucer’s annuities had ceased upon her death in 1387. On the dating of the 
Introduction to MLT as early as 1385, see Carleton Brown, “The Man of Law’s Head-link and 
the Prologue of the Canterbury Tales,” SP, xxxrv (1937), 8-10, and M. Galway, “Chaucer’s 
Sovereign Lady,”’ MLR, xxx (1938), 188. Brown clearly assigns the “Tale of Constance” to 
“Chaucer’s pre-Canterbury period.” 

5 It is by no means inconceivable that Chaucer saw his wife’s patroness in the pathetic role 
of a “‘calumniated Constance” (Schofield, English Literature from the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer, p. 191) or a (perhaps falsely) “accused queen.” 

6 Pero Lépez de Ayala, Crénica del Rey Don Pedro... con las enmiendas del secretario 
Gerénimo Zurita, y las correcciones por Don Eugenio de Llaguno y A mirola (Biblioteca de Autores 
Espanoles, Lxv1), p. 445: “E este afio en el mes de julio ovo neuvas el Rey que le nasciera una 
fija de Dofia Maria de Padilla en la villa de Castro Xeriz, que le dixeron Dofia Constanza, la 
qual cas6 despues con el Duque de Alencastre, é ovieron fija 4 la Reyna Dofia Catalina [Katha- 
rine], que es agora muger del Rey Don Enrique.” 

In the pages that follow, I have refrained from reference to Froissart and other less trust- 
worthy chroniclers (except when the Chronicon Angliae offers information not given by Knigh- 
ton). On the unreliability of the Chronicon Angliae in connection with Chaucer, see Speculum, 
xvi (1943), 83-84. 
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to English Aquitaine;’ at seventeen she was married near Bordeaux to John 
of Gaunt in September, 1371,8 arriving in England in November; during the 
Peasants’ Revolt ten years later she fled north to her husband’s castles at 
Pontefract and Knaresborough in “great alarm” (timore magno);* in July, 
1386, she returned to Corunna with Lancaster when he laid claim, through 
her, always apparently his ready instrument, to the throne of Castile;!° 
with the failure of the Spanish invasion, she returned with her husband in 
November, 1389;" she died, almost forty, in March, 1394. There was little 
about her that caught the attention of the historians of the day, but she 
resembled the Constance of the Man of Law’s Tale in being “‘a pattern of 
orderly and devout living.” Nor is there anything in Chaucer’s poetry to 
indicate an abiding interest in Constance like that seen in the Book of the 
Duchess for John of Gaunt’s first Duchess, Blanche, or like his presumable 
sympathy for the third Duchess, to whose defense he appears to have come 
in the Physician’s Tale.™ 


’ Ibid., p. 545: “E el Rey partié de la Corufia, . . . 6 levaba consigo sus fijas las Infantas, 
que eran tres, Dofia Beatriz, Dofia Costanza, e Dojia Isabel. ... ” 

5 Joshua Barnes, The History of Edward III (1688), pp. 823-824, has an amusing and ro- 
mantic account of how Lancaster was influenced by Sir Guichard d’Angle to marry Constance, 
“which he |Don Pedro] had by a Lawfull Bed,” and who was “of Incomparable Perfections 
both of Mind and Body. . . . ‘And surely it is no small point of Charity to succour and comfort 
distressed Damsels, especially they being Daughters to a King, in such a forlorn Condition, as 
Fortune hath now reduced them to.’ These Words . . . made such an Impression on the Dukes 
heart, who was now but One and Thirty Years of Age, . . . he was so pleased, that he resolv’d 
forthwith to send for . . . Constance the Eldest, whom he had pitch’d upon.” Barnes fails to ob- 
serve that the “distressed Damsel” failed to hold the Duke, for his liaison with Katharine 
Swynford commenced not long after the return to England. 

° Henrici Knighton Chronicon (Rolls ser.), 1, 144: ‘Domina Constantia ducissa Lancas- 
triae talibus auditis timore magno percussa cordis est, malignorumque rabiem declinare volens, 
et pro refugio sub alas domini sui volare desiderans, cum festinatione qua potuit iter arripuit, 
venitque ad Pontefractum ad castellum suum pro subsidio habenda quasi in domo propria se- 
cura. Et qui inibi erant ipsam hospitio et salvo custodire nullatenus voluerunt, recusave- 
runt ipsam cum castello sub securitate custodire. Dicebant namque se non audere : sicque deso- 
lata et quasi a propria domo cum pudore in lassitudine repulsa, eadem nocte cum lumine cerae 
antequam diesceret viam septem leucarum peregit, et absque quietis refocillatione apud Kna- 
resburgh pervenit, et ibi moram fecit, donec, cessante procellosa tempestate rabidi cursus, 
serenitas tranquillitatis et pacis superluxit, et pius dux pacis et misericordiae de Scotia cum 
honore reverteretur.” (This concluding clause is characteristic of Knighton’s attitude toward 
the Duke.) 

1° Crénica del Rey Don Juan (Bibl. de Aut. Espan., xvi), p. 111: “En este dicho Afio, el 
Duque de Alencastre que aporté 4 la Corufia, andovo por Galicia, é envié .' * ey Don Juan un 
heraute, por el qual le envié decir que la facia saber como é] era venido en Galicia, é traia con- 
sigo la Reyna Dofia Constanza, su muger fija de Rey Don Pedro, é que venia demandar los 
Regnos de Castilla é de Leon, por derecho que la dicha su muger Dofia Costanza avia 4 ellos.” 

Cf. also Florence R. Scott, “Chaucer and the Parliament of 1386,” Speculum, xvi (1943), 
84: “With Gaunt out of the country . . . [in 1386, Chaucer] must have gone home with a sad 
heart and a sense of great insecurity concerning his own future.” 

" Tbid., p. 124; Higden’s Polychronicon (Rolls ser.) , rx, 218. 

2 Armitage-Smith, p. 357. 

18 Lines 72-96; see, briefly, Robinson, Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, note, p. 833.— 
Tatlock (Development and Chronology, p. 179) considers Chaucer’s treatment of what I have 
called “colorlessness”’ (a term applicable to each Constance) the “chief puzzle of all,” observing 
that “though she says far more than in Trivet or Gower, she acts less.”’ He adds that it is “im- 
possible to be sure of Chaucer’s motive for the change which he made in her relation to the 
story, of which he can hardly have been unconscious.” This sounds like the comment of a twen- 
tieth-century critic, Perhaps, if Chaucer had in mind Constance of Castile, who was a model of 
piety, his readers would not have seen a “‘puzzle”’ in either Constance of Rome or the Clerk’s 
Griselda, as we are in danger of doing now. 

Kar] Young’s recent reassessment of PhysT accepts the “personal experience” behind the 
Swynford digression as ‘‘virtually inescapable”’ (Speculum, xvi [1941], 348). 
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In drawing the Man of Law’s Tale from Trivet’s Anglo-Norman Chron- 
icle, Chaucer doubtless made certain changes for artistic reasons. For ex- 
ample, Trivet, oblivious to the passage of time, still describes his heroine 
Constance as “la pucele’”’"“ when, having undergone years of sea-tossing and 
harrowing experiences on land, she implores Arsemius to take her to Rome. 
Even to Gower this Constance is still a ““yonge ladi” (736) and “‘maiden” 
(754, 823) long after ordeals which prompt Chaucer to describe her as 
a “wery womman ful of care” (514) and a “woful womman” (522). Such 
changes, necessary in the interests of a greater realism, would lead naturally 
to the reader’s association of Chaucer’s heroine with Constance of Castile, 
who had come a foreigner to England and Lancaster’s Northumbrian estates 
and only recently, in 1386, had (like Trivet’s heroine) gone from England 
to Spain. Like Chaucer’s Constance, too, the Castilian heiress had twice, in 
Spain’ and in England,* known the panic of headlong flight. Moreover, 
another deliberate variation from Trivet had suggested itself to Chaucer. 
Trivet’s Constance, like Elda, speaks Saxon (E ele lui respoundi en Ses- 
soneys, ge fu la langage Elda, come cele questoit aprise en diuerses laungages, 
p. 168, lines 23-24). Chaucer here felt the need, no doubt, of making his 
tale more credible, as it was highly improbable that Constance should 
understand Saxon; hence he had his heroine address Elda “‘in hir langage”’ 
(516), which was “a maner Latyn corrupt” (519). In making these changes, 
Chaucer ran a greater risk than ever of popular identification with the un- 
popular Spanish princess, who also spoke from birth “a maner Latyn cor- 
rupt.”’ Consequently we find the poet altering or ignoring other details in 
his source which would suggest Constance of Castile. Early in his version 
he suppressed Trivet’s allusions to the legendary Constance’s learning and 
linguistic attainments,!’ which would have reminded his readers that John 
of Gaunt’s queen had had occasion to learn more languages than her native 
Spanish when she fled at a tender age from Castile to Bayonne and Bor- 
deaux in the English Duchy of Aquitaine, where she spent at least eight 
months!* with her father, who offered her as a hostage when she was only 
thirteen.!® Her anxieties and hardships, in addition to her homesickness” 


‘* When Maurice is five years old; see Bryan and Dempster, Sources and Analogues of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (1941), p. 177, lines 13, 16; p. 178, line 4. The best comparison be- 
tween Trivet, Gower, and Chaucer is still Liicke’s (Anglia x1v [1891-92], 77-122, 147-185). 

%® Ayala, op. cit., cap. xiii, p. 544 (“Como el Rey Don Pedro fué para Bayona de Ingla- 
terra”), traces Pedro’s flight from Burgos to Seville (p. 542), where he picked up his daughters 
(“‘Ilevé consigo sus fijas Dofia Costanza,” etc.) and retreated in rapid succession to Albuquer- 
que, where he was refused admittance (“non le quisieron acoger en él’), Lamego, Chaves, 
Monterrey, and Corunna before escaping to Bayonne. The impression created in the mind of 
the twelve-year-old fugitive by these terrors may have done much to break her spirit and to 
help us today to solve Tatlock’s “chief puzzle” (cf. note 13 above). 

See note 9 above. 

17 “Et... a grant diligence la fist enseigner la fey Cristien, e endoctriner par mestres 
sachaunzen lez sept sciences . . . ,¢ la fist endoctriner en diuerses langages” (Sources and Anal., 
p. 165, lines 17-22). 

18 Ayala, p. 550. But according to the Cuarta Crénica General Coleccién de Documentos In- 
éditos para la Historia de Espatia {1893}, cv1, 86), Pedro spent three years in Aquitaine making 
his arrangements with the Black Prince. 

‘8 Rymer’s Foedera, v1, 529a, prints a document renewing the pact, in which Constance 
and her sisters are not referred to by name: “Et volumus & Consentimus quod Tres Filiae nos- 
trae, . . . Hostagia super hiis & aliis per Nos data, remaneant [at Bordeaux] donec dicta Auri 
Summa sit eidem Principi plene & integre persoluta.” Cf. Ayala, 548-549. 

20 Armitage-Smith, p. 358. 
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and the all-too-conspicuous rivalry of Katharine Swynford,” may well 
have made her recognizable as a “‘wrecched womman” (MLT, 918) to 
readers at the English court. 

When his tale had been made more palatable for the realist, Chaucer 
was, we may assume, confronted with the task of obliterating any presump- 
tions that he had the Castilian Constance in mind.” These would readily 
catch the eye if the poet retained Trivet’s place-names, as we shall see, for 
as many as three of these names,” connected with the adventures of the 
legendary Constance in Northumbria and Spain, would immediately be- 
come suspect. Chaucer might have been aware of other risks involved in 
retaining the name Constance for his heroine. Readers who knew other 
versions of the popular Constance legend™ would be reminded of the flight 
of Constance of Castile with her father and could accuse the poet of hinting 
that Don Pedro, whose amatory affairs were notorious,* had added incest 
to his other vices. Chaucer could, of course, have changed the name of his 
heroine. But he could also keep the name and still avoid identification of that 
heroine with Lancaster’s Constance if he suppressed certain other personal 
and place names used by Trivet—and made even more pointed, in some 
instances, by his contemporary Gower.” 


*1 Within a few months of his marriage to Constance, John of Gaunt’s Register records gifts 
to “nostre tres chiere et bien amee dame Kateryne de Swynford.” As many as eight entries 
dated 1372-73 name Katharine, whose husband Sir Hugh Swynford had just died in battle in 
Aquitaine (cf. Reg., no. 446). It can hardly be argued that the Duke was ignoring his mistress’ 
marital status when, as early as May, 1372, he referred to her as “‘nostre tres chere damoiselle” 
(no. 409) ; for the term damosel (NED, s.v. damsel, 3) was used of a maid in waiting or a female 
attendant whether married or not; the Duke named Katharine’s sister, Mrs. Geoffrey Chaucer, 
a wife of some six years’ standing, “nostre bien ame damoysele Philippe Chanse”’ in August, 
1372 (no. 1056). But it is clearly stated in the Duke’s petition to the Pope in 1396 (Papal Let- 
ters, Kal. Sept. 7, Boniface [X, 1396, rv, 545) that Lancaster and Katharine had been “living in 
adultery during the lifetime’’ of Constance of Castile. On the beginning of the Duke’s affair 
with Katharine, see Armitage-Smith, pp. 462-463. 

#2 In a highly conjectural article on ““Chaucer’s Sovereign Lady” (cf. note 4 above), Miss 
Galway suggests that Gower also indulged in identification: “One begins to suspect that he as 
well as Chaucer was alluding to eminent women of his day under the pseudonyms of classical 
heroines. . . . Jf Gower’s ‘Alceste’ is Joan of Kent, and if [my italics] he wrote . . . during her 
lifetime, then his naming Lucrece before Alceste would perhaps mean that Lucrece represents 
John of Gaunt’s second wife, Constance of Castile’’ (see pp. 192-193). But these are large Ma 
If Chaucer knew Gower’s tale and if he felt the force of Gower’s identification (not with Lu- 
crece but with the legendary Constance), then Chaucer may have wished to counteract the ef- 
fect produced by Gower’s version in the well-known lines B 77-85. 

23 That these names (of the castles in Northumbria, at Knaresborough, and in Spain) 
should be associated with the fourteenth-century Constance as well as the sixth-century Con- 
stance is striking (if sheer) coincidence—coincidence which may have been responsible in the 
first place for Chaucer’s interest in Trivet’s narrative. 

#4 Chaucer may have recognized a version of the Constance story in such a work as Beau- 
manoir’s La Manekine (c. 1270) or Matthew Paris’s Offa J, both of which contained the theme 
of the Incestuous Father. See Suchier’s introduction (Société des Anciens Textes Francais, 1, 
1884), p. xxiii: “Notre tradition, répandue aujourd’hui sur presque toute l’Europe, ne paratt au 
XIT* siécle qu’en Angleterre. Les récits les plus anciens s’accordent encore a placer la scéne dans 
Angleterre septentrionale.” Constance’s prayer “‘unto the croys of Crist” (MLT, 449 ff.), 
which has no parallel in Trivet, is usually attributed to Chaucer’s own invention, but it might 
well have been suggested by the similar prayer in La Manekine, lines 1072-1160. Chaucer’s 
stanzas on the inscrutability of miracles, including Constance’s survival (MLT, 470-504), look 
like an expansion of Man. 1161-1162: “‘Diex, que sa proiere entendi, / Ne la vaut pas mettre en 
obli.” For the Offa version see the Chaucer Society Originals and Analogues (1872), p. 74. 

5 Ayala, pp. 444 et passim. Perhaps we have here an explanation for the Man of Law’s pro- 
test that “certeinly no word ne writeth” Chaucer concerning incest! 

%* Chaucer’s — fling at Gower when he causes the Man of Law to frown upon stories 
of incest (MLT, 77-85) is interesting in view of the motif of the Incestuous Father. See Mar- 
garet Schlauch, Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens (New York, 1927), pp. 68 ff. 
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(1) After his heart-rending experiences in Syria and the Mediterranean, 
Trivet’s Constance arrives en Engleterre, desouz vn chastel en la reaume de 
Northombre, pres Humbre (p. 168, lines 14-15). Gower chooses to be less 
vague; he brings Constance to “‘Northumberlond, 


Vnder a castel with the flod, 
Which vpon Humber banke stod.” (719-720) 


Could Trivet’s ‘castle near the Humber” have meant to John of Gaunt’s 
friends, or to his many enemies, anything but Pontefract? That “impreg- 
nable fortress, his favorite northern dwelling,’®”’ had been the ancestral 
home of the Dukes of Lancaster since 1310; in 1381, terrified by the Peas- 
ants’ Revolt, the Duchess, fleeing to it in precipitate haste, found its gates 
barred to her by a faithless steward ;** even more recently, in 1385, the Duke 
at the height of his unpopularity,?* sought refuge at Pontefract after his 
quarrel with the King and barred himself in.*° No one in England in the last 
years of the century could have failed at the mention of Pontefract to think 
of John of Gaunt. Since the beheading of an earlier Duke, “Saint’”” Thomas 
of Lancaster, in 1322, Pontefract had been famous for its miracles, some of 
them no less striking than Hermengild’s restoration of sight to the blind 
man and the supernatural punishment of Hermengild’s slayer.™ 

Unlike Gower, Chaucer jumps with alacrity at the opportunity to 
disclaim any knowledge of the chastel pres Humbre; he protests almost too 
much when he refers to it as 


an hoold®* that nempnen I ne kan, 
Fer in Northumberlond. (507-508) 





Did Chaucer know a version containing this theme and confuse it for the moment with 
Gower’s tale when he wrote his fling? He seems to have had a similar lapse of memory when 
he wrote line 85. 

#7 Armitage-Smith, p. 292. But cf. Lodge, John of Gaunt’s Register, 1379-1383, 1 (1937), 
pion My the north, Pontefract and Knaresborough seem to have shared his favour fairly 
equally.” 

28 Jbid., p. 249; see note 9 above. 

2° Armitage-Smith (p. 124) attributes the Duke’s unpopularity in 1376 not only to his mili- 
tary failures but to “the dislike of his countrymen for the Castilian marriage and their fear of 
the international difficulties which it appeared to involve, and the natural suspicion which they 
felt for one who, not content with his extraordinary position as the wealthiest subject of the 
English crown, surrounded himself with royal state and claimed also the respect due to the 
King of Castile and Leon.” The Duke’s restoration of Alice Perrers from the banishment pro- 
nounced against her did nothing to diminish his unpopularity, and after Richard became king, 
Lancaster’s support of Wyclif, added to numerous grievances both fancied and real, led to the 
destruction of his London palace, the Savoy, as almost the first act of the Peasants. 

3° See note 2 above. Malverne’s continuation of Higden’s Polychronicon (Rolls ser.) , rx, 61, 
s. anno 1385, notes briefly: ““Erat tunc temporis dux Lancastriae cum suo retenemento apud 
Pomfret.” The retenementum doubtless included Constance, who this time gained admittance. 

% MLT 561-567, 670-679. For Trivet’s account of these “‘merveilles,” cf. Sources and 
Anal., p. 169, lines 31 ff.; p. 171, lines 33 ff. In Trivet, the King is converted not only through 
love of Constance but pur lez miracles par dieux moustrez (p. 172, line 6). 

#2 In both Chaucer (MLT, 524-525) and Gower (738-739) Constance refuses to reveal her 
identity. If Chaucer knew La Manekine (cf. note 24 above), he would have had added reason 
for deleting the mention of Spain by the king’s prevos: 

“Je croi k’ele est de haut parage, 

Car ele est mout courtoise et sage .. . 

Qu’ele d’Espaigne chi venue.” (1259-1273) 
There are other reasons for thinking Chaucer may have known Beaumanoir’s romance or a 
version like it. 

%3 For hoold, Lansdowne MS has castel. Manly and Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury 
Tales, 1, 177, consider this and other variations “editing.”” Does La preserve touches of an 
earlier draft of MLT? It alone reads Domylda (cf. Trivet’s Domylde, Gower’s Domilde 947) in- 
stead of Donegild 695, and pre instead of fyve 902. 
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He has nothing to gain by calling to mind the Duke of Lancaster, still in 
the prime of his ambition and not yet become “Old John of Gaunt, time- 
honour’d Lancaster,”’ and the unhappy instrument of his ambition, the 
Duchess. 

(2) Six months after Constance’s marriage to Alla, Trivet’s Alla goes to 
Scotland to put down les gentz de Albanye, ge sount les Escotz (p. 172, lines 
9-10), after leaving Ja reine Constaunce sa femme™ in the keeping of Elda 
le conestable du chastel e a Lucius, leuesque de Bangoor (lines 13-14). Here 
Trivet emphasizes the need for care because of the hatred of Alla’s mother,® 
who was still living (a cel tenps estoit...en vie), in great envy (graunte 
enuye) that her son had married “a foreign woman, whose lineage was un- 
known to him” (Qar grant engayn auoyt que le reis Alle auoit pur lamour one 
femme estraunge, et gi lynage lui nestoit pas conu, lines 18-20). 

These details parallel circumstances, well known in England between 
1381 and 1385, which would have invited comparison between the narrative 
and the situation in which John of Gaunt, self-styled “King of Castile and 
Leon,” found himself. He had married Constance, ““vne femme estraunge,” 
whose lynage or legitimacy*’ had been in question even after her father had 
protested before his full court** (but only after the deaths of his queen 


* Cf. John of Gaunt’s formal “nostre tres chiere et tres amee compaigne la Royne dame 
Constance,” often repeated in his Register, no. 321 et passim. Did this phrase and Trivet’s 
“Constaunce la reyne”’ (line 18) startle Chaucer from the romance back into his own century 
and day? 

%* If Chaucer thought that Donegild would be identified by his readers as a contemporary 
queen-mother, it could hardly be with the Duke’s mother, the good Queen Philippa, who had 
died in 1369 a few months before the Duchess Blanche. But Chaucer may have had reason to 
fear identification with Joan the Fair Maid of Kent, mother of King Richard and widow of the 
Black Prince, for, as Miss Galway (art. cit., p. 151) points out, “‘probably the chroniclers’ view 
was widely held and Joan’s name was never wholly freed from scandal.’’ She had been arrested 
in 1378 for interposing in the proceedings against Wyclif (Knighton, 1, 364); she had “made 
long journeys” (Galway, p. 153) to Pontefract to intercede with the King for John of Gaunt, 
and had been given a bodyguard, including Sir Lewis Clifford, who were to “remain with the 
King’s mother wherever she may choose to reside’’ (Foedera, vu, 474), just before her death in 
1385. Or Chaucer may even have feared identification of Donegild with Alice Perrers, succes- 
sor to Philippa in the affections of Edward III. Alice’s reputation has probably been too 
strongly influenced by the St. Albans chronicler; she has been roundly defended by Joshua 
Barnes (p. 873; see also p. 908) in the cause of “‘clearing injur’d Innocence, and stopping the 
Mouth of Popular Calumny.”’ It is by no means inconceivable that in 1388 Chaucer felt to- 
wards Alice (who five years earlier, thanks to Lancaster’s courageous support in restoring her 
to court, had apparently recovered some of her favor there) much as Barnes felt in 1688. John 
of Gaunt’s Register (no. 1343) twice records gifts from the Duke to Alice as early as May, 1373. 
(If MLT was written later than 1385, only Alice of the three was still en vie.) For “strong evi- 
dence”’ that Chaucer and Alice Perrers were “in close association” from 1359 on, see Braddy, 
Speculum, xx1 (1946), 226. 

% See Reg., nos. 11, 36, 37, et passim: “Johannes Dei gracia Rex Castelle et Legionis etc.” 
and more frequently in French, “Johan par la grace de Dieu Roy de Castille et de Leon Duc de 
Lancastre.”’ 

37 Tt will be recalled that the Black Prince’s chief excuse for allying himself with Don Pedro 
was the overruling fact, which shocked English sensibility even in the fourteenth century, that 
Don Enrique was illegitimate. See Armitage-Smith, pp. 40-41. It is worth noting that John of 
Gaunt, whose marriage to Constance was one of convenience, made less scruples of the il- 
legitimacy of his second Duchess than did his enemies who made capital of it. 

38 Ayala, op. cit., p. 520: “E decia que él oviera su casamiento con Dofia Maria de Padilla, 
antes que casase con la Reyna Dojia Blanca .. . E por ende, dixo el Rey, que la dicha Dofia 
Maria de Padilla, la qual era ya muerta, fuera su muger legitima, é fuera Reyna de Castilla é 
de Leon, é que aquellos fijos que della oviera eran legitimos: los quales eran un fijo que decian 
Don Alfonso, é tres fijas, que 4 la una decian Dojia Beatriz, é 4 la otra Dofia Costanza, é 4 la 
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Blanche of Bourbon and his mistress Dofia Maria) that he had first been 
married to the latter. After his marriage, the Duke of Lancaster, like Alla, 
was called to military service in Scotland, leaving Knaresborough on June 
3, 1381.8* The wild ride made by Constance of Castile from Pontefract to 
Knaresborough*® while Lancaster was in Scotland was a familiar episode 
in England at the time of the Peasants’ Revolt. 

Trivet, in recounting the messenger’s ride from the “chastel pres 
Humbre”’ (?Pontefract) to Alla in Scotland, has him stop for the night at 
“intermediate” Knaresborough (Knaresbourgh entre Engleterre e Escoce, 
auxi come en la mene). Gower takes from Trivet the names of Eida (726) and 
the bishop of Bangor (904-905), and makes the correct if gratuitous obser- 
vation, not found in Trivet, that the “chastel pres Humbre” is a day’s 
journey from Knaresborough: 

The messager, to Knaresburgh, 


Which toun he scholde passe thurgh, 
Ridende cam the ferste day. (943-945) 


But where Gower has rushed in to follow Trivet, Chaucer, always cautious, 
has feared to tread. Again he suppresses names: Elda, Lucius bishop of 
Bangor, Knaresborough.” Elda (Trivet’s gardeyn del chastel; Gower: “Elda 
the kinges chamberlein,”’ 726) becomes in Chaucer “the constable* of the 
castel” (512). Lucius (Trivet’s om dez euesques de Gales, de Bangor; Gower: 
“Ther cam a bisschop out of Wales/Fro Bangor, and Lucie he hihte,”’ 
904-905) disappears completely in the Man of Law’s Tale. In this instance 
Chaucer once more appears to have feared recognition. For when John of 
Gaunt’s unpopular defense of Wyclif in 1377 produced rioting, it was the 





otra Dofia Isabel, de las quales dirémos despues. . . . E el Rey mandé que de aquel dia en ade- 
lante llamasen 4 la dicha Dofia Maria de Padilla la Reyna Dofia Maria, . . . é 4 las fijas las In- 
fantas.”” See also the Cuarta Crénica General, p. 92. Don Pedro’s move to establish Maria’s 
children as his legitimate heirs was unconvincingly tardy in 1362! And when after the death of 
Constance of Castile in 1394, John of Gaunt legitimized his “fairborn” children by Katharine 
Swynford (Armitage-Smith, p. 391), he was only stealing a page out of his father-in-law Don 
Pedro’s book. 

39 Armitage-Smith, pp. 249-252; Knighton, pp. 143-146; Chron. Angl., 327-330. Just four 
years later the Duke again left Constance for Scotland; for the writ of military summons issued 
to him, see Foedora, v1, 474. 

40 See note 9 above. The erroneous statement in the chronicle of Chaucer’s contemporary 
Adam of Usk (Chronicon Adae de Usk, ed. E. Maunde Thompson [1904], pp. 2, 138), that the 
Duke himself fled in fear from London into Scotland, may be based on a garbled or vindictive 
account of the Duchess’s flight. Adam’s anti-Wyclifite animus perhaps explains his antagonism 
towards Lancaster (less violent, however, than that of the chronicler of St. Albans). 

*! The distance from Pontefract to Knaresborough, via Wetherby and Aberford, is about 
25 miles. ‘From Pontefract [Constance] rode on, the same night, to Knaresborough by torch- 
light”’ (Armitage-Smith, p. 249), See note 9 above. 

“ Knaresborough, granted by the King to Lancaster only a few months after the latter’s 
marriage to Constance, was thus peculiarly—and more intimately than Pontefract—asso- 
ciated with her in English minds. Recently A. C. Edwards (PQ, xrx [1940], 306-309) has at- 
tributed Chaucer’s omission of Knaresborough to the association of the castle with the charge 
of treason brought against John of Gaunt in 1381. But this, even if granted, is only a small 
part of the picture. 

#8 Lancaster himself appears to have distinguished (Reg., nos. 13, 1508) between “‘William 
Gamboun conestoble de Knaresburh” and “nostre seneschal [unnamed] de Pountfreyt.”’ He re- 
serves Gower’s title ‘‘chamberlein” for higher position; cf. ‘‘nostre tres ame chivaler monsire 
Robert de Swillyngton nostre chamberlein”’ (Reg., no. 1795), etc. Cf. the indenture of Edward 
III in 1370 (no. 40): “nostro Willelmo Gamboun officium constabularie castri de Knaresburgh. 
But Armitage-Smith (p. 218) states that Gaunt appointed “to each castle a constable.” 
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bishop of Bangor,“ if we are to believe the Chronicler of St. Albans, who 
excommunicated the detractors of the Duke.® More damaging still, under 
the circumstances, would have been any reference by Chaucer to Knares- 
borough Castle. Not content with Trivet’s initial mention of it, Gower re- 
peats the name some sixty lines later (1001). If Chaucer knew Gower’s 
tale, he might well have been moved to exclaim, as he did later when he 
wrote the Introduction to the Man of Law’s Tale, ‘“‘Of swiche cursed stories 
I sey fy!” 

(3) When Constance once more puts to sea in her frail boat,“ it takes 
her, according to Trivet, en la mer d’Espayne to a castle whose seneschal 
is a renegade Christian named Thelous. Gower retains both names: Con- 
stance is driven ““Estward into Spaigne”’ to a castle whose “‘stieward”’ is also 
Thelous. Once more we find Chaucer taking no chances; the castle in Spain 
becomes in his version more an “‘airy nothing” than “‘a local habitation and 
a name.’*? And again the reason for the concealment seems clear. To all 
England between March, 1386, and November, 1389, when John of Gaunt 
“par la grace de Dieu Roy de Castille et de Leon,” and his second Duchess 
were abroad intent upon making good the long voiced claim to Castile, 
the mention of a castle on the Spanish coast could mean only the Galician 
citadel of Corunna.* It had been from Corunna that Constance fled with 
her father twenty years earlier; to Englishmen, no doubt, Corunna meant 
in that day, far more than did the old Castilian capital of Burgos, the Don 
Pedro whom Chaucer was later to extol in the Monk’s Tale as the “glorie 
of Spayne” and the daughter who was destined to become Lancaster’s 
much abused and accused queen. 

* * * 


Why did Chaucer decide to retell the Constance story? Did it interest 
him at first because it contained personal names and place names that 
suggested contemporary events?** In those troubled years of violent political 
and Wyclifite prejudices and partisanships, he must have known that not 


“ John de Swaffham, who had attended the Black Prince on his deathbed, was still bishop 
in 1388 (Cal. Fine Rolls, Oct. 28, 1388). If Chaucer felt the need of omitting all reference to 
the bishop of Bangor, there was of course no reason for retaining the ‘‘Lucius.” 

“ Chronicon Angliae, pp. 129-130: “Bangoriensis igitur . . .excommunicavit publice om- 
nes qui ducem diffamaverant et talibus commentis laeserant famam ejus.” For a colorful ac- 
count, see Joshua Barnes, The History of Edward I11, pp. 904 ff.: “‘So hatefull at that time [1377] 
was the Duke of Lancaster to the Londoners,” etc. 

* At this point, where Trivet reads feit apparailer une neef, occurs one of those variations 
which suggest that Chaucer made use of Gower’s version. Both English poets depart from 
Trivet in having Constance leave Northumbria in “the same ship” (G, 1031; MLT, 799) in 
which she had arrived. 

47 But, be it noted, Chaucer by way of compensation makes an addition before Constance 
reaches the Mediterranean: he tells us, not to inform us where she has been so much as to pre- 
pare us for the happy Roman ending, that her ship is passing “thurghout the narwe mouth / 
Of Jubaltare and Septe” (MLT, 946-947). The use of two place-names makes it appear fairly 
certain that the poet had not omitted mention of Spain merely for reasons of economy or art! 
Pe another Chaucerian “castel in Spayne,” equally airy, see my note in MLN, ix (1945), 

48 After two months of preparation at Plymouth, the fleet of the Duke and his convenient 
Duchess dropped anchor at Corunna con muchos navios (Ayala, p. 111b) on July 25 and soon 
persuaded the captain of that unstrengthened stronghold to let him land.—Later Corunna was 
to be associated with British military might when in 1588 Drake burned the town and again in 
1809 when, after the burial of Sir John Moore, British troops “left him alone with his glory.” 
From Corunna the “Invincible” Armada sailed to end for all time the power of England. 

** “Right as oure firste lettre is now an A”? (Troilus and Criseyde, 1, 171.) 
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only his heroine but the bishop of Bangor (perhaps even Elda), Knares- 
borough and the castles near the Humber and on the coast of Spain bore 
names that would invite questioning and might prove embarrassing or worse. 
Did he write a rough draft containing those names before, as he had done 
with Adam’s scrivening, he “‘rubbed and scraped’? Did he love to “live 
dangerously” in writing romance® in which anachronism and carefully 
veiled allusions to contemporary affairs were among his favorite devices? 
If the Host stinted Chaucer of his Rime of Sir Thopas because it gave per- 
sonal pain, here it seems to have been Chaucer who stinted himself of details 
which could give not only pain but offense. The poet who elsewhere invented 
names like Poliphete and Tharbe and Flexippe to suit his purpose carefully 
deletes all the telltale names in the story of Constance except that of the 
heroine. And it seems likely that these deletions were made while there was 
still reason for making them—that is, during the Duke’s unpopularity be- 
fore his triumphant return® from Spain to England, “hailed as a deliverer,”™ 
and when the memory of the events Chaucer wished his readers to forget 
was still fresh in their minds—in other words, before 1390 rather than 
after.* But it has been the chief purpose of this paper to suggest not 
when the Man of Law’s Tale was written but why it made certain notable 
departures from its source. 
ROLAND M. SMITH 

University of Illinois 

5° Such anachronism has received frequent notice in connection with the romantic narra- 
tives of Troilus and Criseyde, the Knight’s Tale, the Thopas, and the battle of Actium in the 
Legend of Cleopatra. It seems also to be one of the methods which the poet may have had in 
mind when he first took up the romantic legend of Constance but which he abandoned for prac- 
tical reasons before he completed it. 

5! Two centuries later, after the destruction of the Spanish Armada, the fiction of Lan- 
caster’s Spanish successes still persisted. Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy goes so far as to claim that 
Gaunt had taken the King of Castile prisoner (1, v, 52), and Shakespeare in 3 Henry VJ (11, iii, 
81-82) speaks of 

“great John of Gaunt, 
Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain.” 
At least two plays (in 1594 and 1601) appeared which celebrated John of Gaunt’s “Conquest of 
Spain.” 

8 Armitage-Smith, p. 341. When Constance died in 1394 Lancaster had long since outlived 
his unpopularity (iozd., p. 355). 

53 Tatlock (Dev. and Chron., p. 187) thinks a “highly probable” date is after 1390—an as- 
sumption that has recently been challenged (see note 4 above). In suggesting a date for the 
Man of Law’s Tale nearer 1388, I am accepting Tatlock’s well-reasoned argument (pp. 172 ff.) 
but recalling Robinson’s reminder (p. 793) that 1390 cannot be established as the date of Gow- 
er’s Confessio as well as Tatlock’s admission (p. 184) that he is only “nearly” convinced that 
Chaucer borrowed from Gower. The Man of Law’s Tale may well have been written as early as 
1388, the date which Tatlock considers a plausible one for the Physician’s Tale, which is 
“likely to have been written when the [Holland] incident was fresh in [Chaucer’s] mind” (p. 
155). In 1388 the events we have reviewed were also still fresh in Chaucer’s mind. 





“THAT SCOTCH COPY OF CHAUCER” 


AMONG the seventeenth century allusions to Chaucer noted by Professor 
Spurgeon! is one made by Gerard Langbaine the elder (1609-58), Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in a letter to John Selden dated October 11, 1652: 


Sir, I giue you many thanks for imparting so much (as I earnestly desired to know) of that 
Scotch copy of Chaucer (etc.). 


Professor Spurgeon’s reference was derived from Hearne;? now the original 
letter can be seen in a volume of Selden correspondence (chiefly letters to 
him) recently acquired by the Bodleian Library.’ In the same volume for- 
tunately, there is also to be found an earlier letter of Langbaine’s, not, I 
believe, yet printed, which explains in part the October letter; it shows at 
least what it was that Langbaine “earnestly desired to know’’* 


Qu. Coll: Sept". 27. 1652. 
Most honored S* ’ 


Before I left London I mett with Mr. Rily, who assured me he had a Copy of Chaucer w™ 
came out of Scotland. I desired him to let you know so much; and I should take it for a great 
favour to know from you whether it have any thing considerable in it besides what ot MSS. 
have, especially whether it have that tale, In Lincolneshyre etc. . . .§ 


Professor Spurgeon’s note to the October letter runs thus: “This no 
doubt refers to the Selden MS. of the Canterbury Tales now in the Bodleian 
Library.” But the reference is more doubtful and complex, as will be seen, 
than to warrant this assumption.® 

Before commenting on these two letters, one may complete the evidence 
for Langbaine’s lively familiarity with Chaucer’s Tales by giving two apt 
quotations in his letters of the same year in the collection. In the earlier, 
Langbaine is correcting a misunderstanding of Selden’s:? 


. .. As for those words of mine, [that you wold please to be at the charges by this addition with 
the puncheon and matrice, to complete our font] I cannot say that I am sorry they were so ob- 
scure, since I clearly see by your ready condiscending to what construction I should afterwards 
put upon them (that which pleases me not a little) the great confidence you have in my in- 
tegrity. and withall it putts me in mind of the Somners tale in Chaucer, where the begging 
Fryer was no lesse earnest though more plaine with the goodman for compleeting their Cloys- 
ter, 








Now help, Thomas, for him that harrowed Hell, 
Or els mote we needs all our Books sell. 
But the truth is I meant only thus... 


Langbaine proceeds to explain that he asked only for the renewal of a 
single letter of the University’s Arabic fount, at a cost of thirty orforty 
shillings. Selden had evidently made a more generous response. In a later 
letter® on the subject of delays in printing, Langbaine cites a common 


1 Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 1, 229. 

2 Hearne’s ed. of Leland’s Collectanea, 1770, v, 270. 

3 MS. Selden. Supra. 109. f. 346, Oct. 11, 1652. Hearne, and consequently Prof. Spurgeon, 
gave the year date in error as 1653. 

* f. 390, Sept. 27, 1652. 

5 The opening words of the spurious “Pilgrim’s Tale,’’ discussed below. 

* Unfortunately in the index to the Chaucer Allusions the assumption hardens into the 
statement of Selden’s ownership. 

7 f. 343, June 11, 1652. This letter is summarized (not very precisely), and the quotation 
given, in Twells’s “Life of Pocock” (L. Twells and others, The Lives of Dr. Edward Pocock, etc., 
1816, 1, 229). 

8 f, 394, July 26, 1652. Neither of these quotations is given in the Chaucer Allusions. 
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proverb which can hardly be called either a Chaucerian or a Shakespearean 
quotation; yet its use, some six weeks later than the above, may suggest his 
rate of progress in reading (or rereading) the Canterbury Tales, from the 
Summoner’s Tale to the Manciple’s Prologue: 


. .. Mr Pocock comes here every week, for indeed without him, when Dun is in the mire, wee 
can doe nothing. 


Langbaine’s two letters on the “Scotch copy” need some explanation to 
put them in their right setting. They also raise some questions, of which 
the solution may never be found if Selden’s answer does not turn up. 

First, “that tale In Lincolneshyre’”’: Francis Thynne’s Animadversions 
on Speght’s edition of Chaucer had first brought the so-called “Pilgrim’s 
Tale” into prominence. He told how his father, William Thynne, had been 
warned by Henry VIII himself that the bishops would never allow him to 
include in his edition of Chaucer so virulently anti-clerical a tale.® Francis 
Thynne had quoted only the first two lines, hence Langbaine’s truncated 
form of reference. Joseph Hindmarsh, the publisher of the 1687 edition of 
Chaucer, hunted for the “Tale” high and low;’® here, thirty-five years 
earlier, is Langbaine enquiring after it. Tyrwhitt" was the first to light on a 
copy of this elusive and spurious “Tale” in the anthology, known as The 
Court of Venus (1557-58). He pointed out on internal evidence that the 
“tale” must have been written later than 1536, and cleared up the problem. 

Secondly, ‘‘Mr. Rily,” and his access to (not necessarily acquisition of) 
a “Scotch copy” of Chaucer. According to the DNB, William Ryley the 
elder was Lancaster Herald at this date, and also Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower of London, a post in which he succeeded Selden, who had a brief 
and rather ambiguous tenure of the appointment. In the State Papers one 
may trace the hard work that Ryley was having in the sixteen fifties with 
the Scottish Records which had been seized by Cromwell and deposited in 
the Tower. In March, 1652, Parliament assigned to Ryley as a dwelling 
“Bowyer’s House” adjoining the Record Office,” and instructed the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower to clear it and hand it over, 


there being very great necessity of accommodating him there, in order to the methodising the 
records brought out of Scotland. 


Six months later he was paid the substantial salary of £200 a year, with 
£100 for his clerks, one of whom had been since 1647 his son of the same 
name.'* 

Ryley’s prime business with the Scottish Records was to search for 
bills and bonds."* Very slowly, however, pressure from Scotland urged on the 
Council of Stat: the justice of returning at least the records concerning 
private men’s interests. After years of debate, the order was given; and on 
November 24, 1657, the captain of the “Norwich” reported from Leith his 
safe delivery of the boxes, hampers and trunks of the register-books of 


® Thynne’s Animadversions, printed by Furnivall in Chaucer Soc., 2nd series, xm, 7-11; 
also the incomplete “‘Pilgrim’s Tale,”’ 77-98. Cf. Hammond, Chaucer, A Bibliographical Man- 
ual, pp. 35, 443-444. 

10 For Hindmarsh’s statement, see Chaucer Allusions, 1, 259. 

| Canterbury Tales, 1, xiv-xvii (1775). 

12 Cf. E. K. Chambers, Sir Thomas Wyatt, etc., pp. 207 ff. 

18 State Papers Dom., 1651-52, p. 197. 

4 Jb., pp. 514 and 47. 

% Jb., p. 56. 
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Scotland, after very bad weather all the way.’* The same obstacle was more 
effective in 1660 when 85 hogsheads, out of the 107 hogsheads, 12 chests, 
5 trunks, and 4 barrels of the public records of Scotland were lost at sea off 
Berwick.” 

Ryley’s labors were rewarded by the post of Norroy King of Arms; 
but at the Restoration he lost this promotion, and he and his son had to 
defend their “collaboration” with the Parliament. Their chief line of defense 
was that, when they found the original of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
they refused £2000 offered them by the Scots if they delivered it up. This 
news highly delighted the Royalist Commissioners, who declared that it 
should be burned by the hangman. When the younger Ryley objected that 
Lord Lauderdale was displeased, they said it mattered not if it were hanged 
about his neck.'* The circumstance that Ryley had taken down King James’s 
rich coat of arms from the Henry VII chapel seemed at first suspicious; 
but his purpose was to wear it in order to proclaim the Restoration with due 
solemnity; the excuse was accepted.'® Father and son were allowed to con- 
tinue in office, but the elder soon died impoverished in 1667, leaving his son 
in little better state.?° 

“Mr. Rily,” then, was in 1652 well placed for access to a Scottish MS. 
But it seems at present not possible to solve with certainty the other prob- 
lems posed by Langbaine’s query. Selden’s intervening answer is a great 
loss. It may turn up, but comparatively few of Selden’s own letters survive. 

The main question is, can the “Scotch copy” be traced? Unfortunately 
the phrase does not indicate whether the copy was one of the Canterbury 
Tales only, or of the Minor Poems only, or of the collected works. It is not 
even quite definite that a MS. was in mind, since Francis Thynne had 
asserted that the “Pilgrim’s Tale” had after all been printed by his father 
in a “single column” edition of Chaucer—an edition never traced. Lang- 
baine certainly seems to assume it to be a MS., to be compared with “our 
MSS.” It seems most probable that a MS. of the Canterbury Tales was in 
question, and that Ryley’s talk with Langbaine was such as to make the 
latter hope for light on the lost “Tale.” 

The assumption that Selden acquired it is open to objection. For one 
thing, the phrase that Ryley “had a Copy” may, and at that date very prob- 
ably does, mean that he had found it among the Scottish records. And for 
another, to assume that such a MS. passed into Selden’s hands is to cast a 
slur on the probity of Ryley,” possibly also of Selden. Again, the assumption 
that the MS. can be identified with Arch. Selden B. 14, the only MS. of 
the Tales among the Selden MSS., is hardly tenable. The language of that 
MS. shows it to have been written in the S. E. Midlands, and its owners in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were Londoners and men of the south- 
ern counties.“ A more probable identification might seem to be with 


% State Papers Dom., 1657-58, p. 182. 

7 State Papers Dom., 1660-61, pp. 402 and 419. Cf. also Alex. Primrose’s letter to Lauder- 
dale, Jan. 19, 1661/2 (Lauderdale Papers, 1, 64, Camden Soc.). 

18 State Papers Dom., 1660-61, p. 260. 

19 State Papers Dom., 1668-69, p. 135. 

20 Cf. the son’s petitions, S. P. Dom., 1661-62, p. 628; and S. P. Dom., 1668-69, p. 135. 

*! Tn returning the public records, Ryley was on oath that none had been abstracted during 
his keeping; or if so, he was to state the recipient. S. P. Dom., 1660-61, p. 370. 

#2 Manly and Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales, 1, 494-500. 
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Arch, Selden B.24, the well-known unique MS. of The Kingis Quair, which 
also contains Troilus and Criseyde and some of Chaucer’s minor poems. This 
MS. belonged to the great Sinclair family and is believed to have been 
copied by a Scottish cleric. There is no indication how or when it came 
into Selden’s possession;* and the same holds good of the other copy of 
Troilus and Criseyde, Arch. Selden supra 56. Selden’s notes to the first Song 
of Polyolbion (ad finem) prove his familiarity with the poem as early as 
1622. He also possessed a copy of Speght’s second edition of Chaucer (1602), 
and wrote his Greek motto in it—but not the date of acquisition (Bodleian 
A. 2.5. Art. Seld.). 

There seems to be now no known MS. of the Canterbury Tales of Scottish 
provenance. That in the Hunterian Library reached Glasgow only in the 
eighteenth century. One is indeed tempted to ask, from what MSS. did the 
Scottish Chaucerians get to know their Chaucer? Scottish owners’ names, 
whether royal, gentle, or simple, in the known MSS. of the Tales are almost 
non-existent, till the eighteenth century and the Dukes of Roxburghe and 
of Gordon. 

In this lack of precise information, one may draw attention to an odd 
fact which may or may not have significance. Among the recorded but un- 
identified MSS. of the Canterbury Tales is No. 1 of the sales catalogue 
(1688) of the books of John Maitland, first Duke of Lauderdale: “The 
Works of Sir Geoffrey Chaucer, curiously writ upon Vellum and gilded very 
ancient.’ Lauderdale, taken prisoner by Cromwell’s army at the Battle 
of Worcester, was kept in the Tower from October 2, 1651 for some years. 
He was not closely confined all the time; on March 25, 1652, he was al- 
lowed to “have the liberty of the Tower.” He may well then have found 
his way to the Office of the Records, and have talked with the Ryleys over 
the Scottish records. The younger William later claimed also to have been 
wounded fighting at Worcester on the Royalist side,”* and his allusion to 
Lauderdale in his letter to his father about the Covenant is surprisingly 
familiar in tone. One cannot press the statement further than to note that 
six months after Lauderdale had “the liberty of the Tower” Ryley is talking 
of a “‘copy of Chaucer which came out of Scotland.” Did it come among the 
records, or in Lauderdale’s baggage? If anyone object that the character of 
Lauderdale does not fit with this literary zeal, one has to remember that 
Lauderdale the notorious debauchee asked particularly in 1663 to have his 
little octavo Hebrew Bible forwarded after him.” 

Another query: what did Langbaine mean by “our MSS.”’? Probably 
not English copies as opposed to Scottish. There is no evidence that Lang- 
baine himself ever owned a MS. of the Canterbury Tales, and no MS. of 
them now in his own College library, the Queen’s College. He did much 
work on the College libraries, and would be familiar with their contents; 
but of the four MSS. of the Tales now in Oxford College libraries only one, 
Trinity Arch. 49, was certainly in its place before 1652. Probably he meant 
Bodleian MSS. The MSS. of the Tales already in the Bodleian Library by 


23 Cf. Lawson, The Kingis Quair, pp. xlvii-lii. 
24 Manly and Rickert, op. cit., pp. 625-626. 

25 State Papers Dom., 1651-52, p. 193. 

26 State Papers Dom., 1668-69, p. 135. 

27 Lauderdale Papers 1, 157, Camden Soc. 
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1652 were three: Bodl. 686, which appears in the catalogue of 1620; and the 
two Laud. MSS., part of the archbishop’s bequest of 1636. These Langbaine 
would almost certainly know. 

To sum up: the “Scotch copy” may have been an undefined Chaucer 
MS. among the Scottish records; or it might conceivably be the copy of the 
Canterbury Tales owned at some time by Lauderdale; or it may have been 
neither of these. Unless Selden’s explanatory letter is found, no statement 
on it seems to be susceptible of proof. Hence the above merely furnishes an 
additional Chaucer allusion, complementary to Langbaine’s letter of Oc- 
tober 11, 1652, and subjoins a footnote to the monumental work of Manly 
and Rickert on the MSS. of the Canterbury Tales. 

ETHEL SEATON 

St. Hugh’s College 

Oxford 
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THE VOLKSBUCH AND THE INTELLECTUAL TEMPER OF 
THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


THE VOLKSBUCHER of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are a 
conglomeration of fact and fiction, of science and charlatanry, of knowledge 
and superstition, of belief and unbelief. These popular works also represent 
with unexpected clarity the intellectual temper of two transitional centuries. 
The reflection of the Zeitgeist which permeates the accounts of customs and 
beliefs is the most valuable contribution of the Volksbiicher. In these de- 
positories of the old and the new is manifest the fresh spirit of independent 
thought and of philosophical speculation, which challenged effectively the 
traditional principles established by authority. There is, along with certain 
attitudes and beliefs that constitute the folklore inherited from the past, a 
record of a new freedom in thought, the spirit of independent research de- 
void of now untenable assumptions. 

As early as 1810, Gérres’ friend, Creuzer, realized in his work, Symbolik 
und Mythologie der qlten Volker, that the Volksbuch offered many hints 
concerning folklore, “Volksglauben,” and recommended this type of liter- 
ature for further consideration to students of mythology. One might ques- 
tion the significance of folk beliefs expressed in those Volksbiicher the origin 
of which goes back several centuries and even more. Are these beliefs typical 
also of the period of the Volksbuch? One might further question, with re- 
spect to the Volksbiicher that originated in the sixteenth century, whether 
the folk beliefs described in these works were first current among the people 
and then gathered in a Volksbuch or whether they became such by virtue 
of the widespread dissemination of the Volksbuch. Even a casual study of 
the various Volksbiicher based upon Middle High German epics would indi- 
cate that the material in this literary heritage was remolded in successive 
stages and colored by the imagination and the mental attitude prevailing 
in these successive periods. When the references to folk beliefs in the differ- 
ent versions are the same or similar, as is often the case, we can usually at- 
tribute it to the fact that these beliefs were common to several historical 
periods, a fact that is attested by other contemporary sources. These other 
sources also prove that with few possible exceptions the Volksbuch, rather 
than being the origin of later folk beliefs, is a repository and reflector of 
what is already current. 

Immediately striking the reader of the Volksbuch is the emphasis upon 
superstitious beliefs. The growth of superstition may be assumed to slacken 
as enlightenment advances; in a truly enlightened age, therefore, supersti- 
tion is likely to be in the main a residuum of the past. This is particularly 
true of the interest in magic, the belief in a supernatural force penetrating 
inanimate objects, the conviction that man’s destiny is affected by the 
constellations and that spirits hover about man in his sleeping and waking 
moments, all of which are beliefs typical of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies and apparent in the Volksbiicher. With Plotinus’ doctrine of ‘‘ec- 
stasy,”’ with the influence of the Oriental belief in the magic domination of 
natural forces, with the mystics’ emphasis upon the spiritual in this life, 
during the Middle Ages interest in the supernatural had come to express 
itself in devious ways. 

Common was the belief that certain stones contained mystical powers, 
such as the magic power to give the possessor great strength. In Wigoleis, 
for example, Floreys wins tournaments “nicht mit Mannheit sonder mit 
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krafft der stein.’”* Certain rings will protect the bearer, as in Florio und 
Biancefore, from water, fire, and from wild animals. Some magic stones— 
only the virtuous can touch.? 

Less common are the allusions to dreams in the Volksbiicher, but where 
they do occur a supernatural meaning is attached to them. In Pontus und 
Sidonia Patrises places faith in the dream that forebodes Pontus’ success, 
and Pontus heeds his own dreams warning him that Sidonia is in danger. 
Also Clarissa’s dream in Haimonskinder rightly forebodes ill for Reinholt. 
More significant are the frequent allusions to the influence of stellar con- 
figurations and the information that may be derived from the stars. In 
Tristrant und Isalde, in Die Sieben Weisen Meister, in Haimonskinder, in 
Melusine, certain individuals are able to see ‘“‘von dem Lauf der Gestirne”’ 
not only events of the future but also the means by which some events could 
be either prevented or brought about. As yet no clear distinction is made 
between astronomy and astrology, between science and pseudo-science. In 
Haimonskinder it is “ein guter Astronimus” who, by means of his art, can 
read the “gestern oder firmament des Himmels.’* Also in the Volksbiicher 
whose content was new we read of the “einfliessung des himmels und der 
sternen.’* It is evident that the author of the Wagnerbuch believed in 
“die enge Verbundenheit des Menschenschicksals mit dem Lauf der 
Sterne.’® The Volksbuch also suggests the fact that while these views did 
not receive the approbation of the church, it was not regarded as irreligious 
to believe that the future was written in the constellations; rather, the latter 
phenomenon was another instance of God’s magnificent creation: “‘O Gott, 
wie sind deine Wunder gross.’”* 

The Volksbiicher reiterate the belief in the existence of spirits, both 
good and evil, hovering about man or dwelling in particular places. Notably 
in Faust and the Wagnerbuch does this attitude receive vital expression. 
Both works picture the cosmos as filled with active spirits. Since necro- 
mancy reached a climax in this period, the Volksbiicher constantly mention 
the attempt on the part of some people to comprehend the unseen and to 
conjure up supernatural beings that might satisfy their curiosity and de- 
sires. Many characters in the Volksbuch have unusual power by means of 
“Zeuberey”’; e.g., they win tournaments not through valor but through 
supernatural aid,’ or they bewitch and thereby weaken the enemy.* In 


1 Wigoleis, edition Reichard, Bibliothek der Romane, 1778-1794, p. 17. 

2 Jbid., 27. Other objects, articles of clothing such as Wigoleis’ silken shirt and Fortuna- 
tus’ cap, are also endowed with supernatural power. In Fierabras (edition Biisching & von der 
Hagen, Buch der Liebe, Berlin, 1809) we read of bottles of balsam which after being thrown 
into a pool of water rise to the surface one day every year: “‘ . . . wie man es beschrieben findet, 
so sieht man alle Sankt Johannistage dieselbigen Flischlein klarlichen emporschwimmen”’ (p. 
165). This latter account could not seem very strange to people who still believed that women 
might wash away all the misery of the year by bathing on the day of John the Baptist. See 
Reichman, Schneider, Hofstaetter, Ein Jahrtausend deutscher Kultur, Leipzig, 1924-1925, m1, 
240. 

’ Haimonskinder, edition by Pfaff, Freiburg i. Br., 1887, p. 127. 

* Fortunatus, edition Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsrethen, ser. 12, v1, 55. 

5 Wagnerbuch, edition Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen, ser. 12, 1; see chapter 19. 

* Melusine, edition Simrock, Die deutschen V olksbiicher, 1839-1867, pp. 7-8. 

? Wigoleis, 17. 

8 Fierabras, 209, 224. Melusine’s sister, Palentino, is protected safely by an animal which, 
charmed against all harm, cannot be wounded by steel or iron. In Valentin und Orso the “‘Wun- 
derpferd” of the magician Pacolet possesses the power to carry its riders through the air. More 
real is the horse Beyart in Haimonskinder, which is able to understand human speech and to 
realize that his absent master is in great danger. 
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Haimonskinder appears a man, Malegys, who is well versed “‘in der kunst 
Nigromancia,” by means of which he is able to change his form now into 
that of a handsome youth (a favorite popular notion), now into that of a 
decrepit old man. Although Malegys does much harm, a voice from heaven 
urges him to offer aid against the heathen. This expert in the art of magic 
displays no antagonism toward the God of Christianity; on the contrary he 
expresses the conviction: ‘‘Gott soll alle ding zum besten wenden.’’”® Here, 
in this Catholic Volksbuch that represents the attitude of older culture, 
necromancy is not yet attacked as undeniably anti-Christian and alto- 
gether incompatible with established religious beliefs, a view that is so 
poignantly expounded in two post-Reformation Volksbiicher. In Faust it is 
unmistakably clear that magic is anti-Christian and that it originates solely 
with the devil; this view is exhibited also in the Wagnerbuch. The Volksbuch 
thus indicates first that magic was not regarded as anything spurious and 
second that especially among Protestants it was condemned as the work of 
the devil.!° The importance of magic in the Volksbiicher therefore reflects a 
general belief, certainly an intense interest, in magic or necromancy on the 
part of the general public for which these works were written. 

Closely connected with this interest in magic is the interest in reports— 
many of them fantastic—of distant lands. It is the age of adventure and 
exoticism, a spirit exemplified in society by the countless journeymen 
travelling in Germany and in neighboring lands and the students and 
knights wandering aimlessly in search of new adventure. In the Volks- 
biicher, this spirit is typified by the extensive travels of Herzog Ernst, 
Pontus, Peter, of Fortunatus, Eulenspiegel, Faust, and numerous others, 
all of whom roam through many lands. Here interest in the strange and the 
unknown represents not so much the old (as do for the most part the many 
attempts to fathom the supernatural by means of sorcery), as a new desire 
to explore the world and to expand the geographical horizon. No deep 
ethical purpose underlies these travels described in the Volksbiicher. Devoid 
of moral profundities, these books merely satisfy interest—sheer pleasure— 
in the adventurous and the wonderful. This aspect of the Zeitgeist, longing 
for the distant, which had in earlier periods also proved to be intense, was 
now encouraged by the widely read travel accounts of Marco Polo and of 
Mandeville. 

In the Volksbiicher, the spirit of adventure was combined with interest 
in the fantastic and seemingly unreal. The conjunction of these two elements 
resulted in fabulous reports of other lands, a phenomenon characteristic 
even of the less fictiona] work, Lucidarius, perhaps the earliest book of geog- 
raphy in the German language. Popular literature of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries consisted, therefore, to a high degree in translations of 
old tales picturing lands of wonder (Alexanderbuch, Melusine, Tristrant und 
Isalde, etc.), as also in new, more realistic tales (Eulenspiegel, Faust) that 
took the reader, if not quite so often to distant lands, at least through much 
of Germany and Europe. Many Volksbuch characters express the desire to 
go out into the world, ‘‘zu zihen, die Welt zu sehen,’ to see the customs 
and manners of other lands and to seek their fortunes. Fortunatus is exceed- 
ingly eager to go as far as possible and to make his fortune elsewhere, a de- 
sire that is in effective harmony with the life of a prosperous merchant in the 


® Page 75. 10 Note the changes in the Protestant edition of Lucidarius. 
11 Magelone, edition by Degering, Berlin, 1922, p. 12. 
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sixteenth century. He travels to all the prominent trade centers, where he 
buys and sells and is enabled at the same time to observe foreign customs. 
But something deeper than merely practical ambition drives him on his 
journeys: it is a basic desire to see a// the world, as he explains to Casandra: 
“Ich zeiich nitt auss umb wollust, wolleben, noch umb git zu gewinnen. 
Ich hab das halb tayl der welt gesehen, so will ich das ander tayl auch be- 
sehen unnd soltte ich mein leben darumb verlieren. Unnd kan das nit auss 
meinem gemit bringen.’’” 

Since very few people could afford to travel great distances (in Fortu- 
natus as many as eight days are required to cover the distance of merely 
sixty ‘‘meil” between Nuremberg and Cologne), the Volksbiicher were im- 
portant in meeting this popular interest."* Consequently, the colorful de- 
scriptions of travel and adventure determined often as much as anything 
else the popularity of the individual Volksbiicher, to the extent indeed that 
Wickram utilized numerous Volksbiicher for similar descriptions in his 
works.'* Where the accounts of other lands do not suffice, other books, such 
as that of Mandeville, are recommended in Fortunatus" for those who wish 
to read more about far-away places. 

The exploring spirit and interest in the new, manifested in the great 
discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, evince a fresh philo- 
sophical approach to reality and a type of genuine speculation that is re- 
vealed even in certain forward-looking aspects of necromancy. With the 
changes in the social order, with the invention of the printing press, with the 
keen interest shown in the things of this world and this life rather than in 
the hereafter, with things “human” moving into the foreground in the in- 
tellectual as well as the social sphere, worldly knowledge became something 
more and more distinct from spiritual knowledge and from religion. As the 
author of Fortunatus declares in his preface: “‘Unnd in alweg vernunfft 
and waisshait fiir alle schitz diser welt zu begeren und zu erwélen ist.’”® 

That the rising independence of philosophical thought elicited strong 
and even passionate opposition is evident in the later Volksbiiche r, notably 
Faust and the Wagnerbuch. In the former, critics have seen the struggle 
between Renaissance and Reformation, a Protestant attack against the 
“presumption” of pure knowledge, of independent and objective investiga- 
tion. While this Volksbuch is a scathing polemic against the religious au- 
thority of Rome, it simultaneously opposes free philosophic speculation. The 
growth of independent research devoid of premises established by religion, 
i.e., by the church, was in this instance regarded as dangerous to man.!” 


12 Fortunatus, 90. 

13 In addition to the various countries in Europe, the Volksbiicher refer to the Holy Land, 
Babylonia, Armenia, Antioch, Turkey, Persia, India, and Africa. In Fortunatus, frequent men- 
tion is made of Alexandria, a city which had become an important central] point of trade since 
the advance of the Turks toward the west. Not until the Wagnerbuch (1593), however, do we 
find mention in the Volksbiicher of the new world—America. It is not even mentioned in 
Faust, where the protagonist is taken by Mephistophiles far away from the earth so that he 
may see “die gantze welt”; but he is shown only Asia, Africa, and Europe. The geographical ac- 
count of the 1535 edition of Lucidarius is expanded for reasons of popular interest, and includes 
America, a continent not mentioned in Simrock’s early edition. 

4 See Tiedge, Jérg Wickram und die Volksbiicher, Géttingen-Dissertation, Hannover, 


1904, p. 58. 
6 Page 95. 16 Page 27. 
17 Faust offers, so writes the author, “ein schrecklich Exempel, darinn man . . . auch au- 


genscheinlich spiiren kan, wohin die Sicherheit, Vermessenheit vnnd fiirwitz letzlich einen 
Menschen treibe, vnd ein gewisse Vrsach sey des Abfalls von Gott, der Gemeinschafft mit den 
bésen Geistern vnd verderbens zu Leib vnd Seel”’ (p. 4 in “Vorrede”’). 
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Man’s reliance on his own reason is not only inadequate but eventually 
disastrous; Faust himself admits having been “mit meiner Vernunfft vnd 
Sinn gereitzt.’"'* To be learned—“der Geistlichen Doctor,” “der Erfahrene 
der Elementen,” “ein guter Astronomus oder Astrologus,” a master who 
can predict weather conditions and certain events of the future—only 
jeopardizes man’s spiritual welfare. 

The church opposed preoccupation with necromancy, not because the 
latter was primarily a fraud and a plethora of superstitious beliefs, but be- 
cause it was thought to be of diabolical origin. The church thus recognized 
some authenticity in this realm.'* It is not surprising that the spirit of free 
speculation drove many a scholar to magic, to this “discipline” of earlier 
days, in his attempt to discover truth and to increase man’s knowledge. 
Thus while studies in magic and the methods employed therein may have 
belonged to the past, certain adepts like Faust approached their research 
in a spirit peculiar to the present and to the future. It was the spirit of un- 
hampered investigation that represented the beginnings of modern science. 

Faust offers us more than a glance at the contemporary popular knowl- 
edge in the realm of “science”; it offers a store of information representing 
the intermingling of the new and the old, of fact and fiction, science and 
pseudo-science.”” The conception of the universe still common at that time 
was a geocentric one, as can be concluded from Faust." There is consider- 
able interest in meteorology, astronomy, and in investigations of the causes 
of thunder and storms,” of summer and winter.” Allusions to medicine occur 
often in almost all the Volksbiicher, an aspect clearly echoing actual con- 
ditions in this age of “Arznei.”” Many diseases no “artzet,” of course, is 
able to cure.% In Fortunatus the best physicians far and wide, although 
unable to cure Fortunatus of “Schwindsucht,” nevertheless attempt to 
lengthen his life. These frequent allusions reflect the many new attempts 
made in the sixteenth century, notably by Paracelsus, to advance this field 
of human endeavor. 

Confusion of the old and the new, of a medieval attitude toward natural 
phenomena and their relation to human conditions on the one hand, and a 
thirst for knowledge freed from church dogma on the other, this inter- 
mingling of superstition and science renders the age of the Volksbuch the 
transitional link between medieval authority and the more independent 
approach to scientific phenomena obtaining in the following centuries—a 
philosophic transition emphasized in the Volksbiicher. Produced exclusively 
for direct consumption, they unquestionably reveal the Weltanschauung 
of the German people in the fifteenth and especially the sixteenth century. 


18 Faust, edition Halle-Neudrucke, p. 30. 

19 Cf. Faust and the Wagnerbuch. 

20 As Lucidarius likewise discloses, edition Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen, ser. 
12, m, 103-141. 

21 The author speaks of the four elements on this earth, of the position of sun, moon, and 
stars, of the planets, and the origin of comets. We also read that the sun is much larger than the 
moon, and concerning the effects of the former on the latter: “so muss der Mond zu Nacht, 
wenn die Sonne untergehet, das Liecht darvon empfangen, darumb scheint es zu Nacht so hell” 
(p. 56). 

22 Page 73. 23 Page 43. 

24 Haimonskinder, 191; Melusine, 115; Fortunatus, 88, 104. 

25 “‘Artznei’’ (Pontus und Sidonia, edition Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsrethen, ser. 12, 
1, 212; Tristrant und Isalde, edition Stuttgart Verein, cLur, 16; Wigoleis, 97; Fierabras, 182; 
Fortunatus, 129; Eulenspiegel, edition Halle-Neudrucke, tv-Lv1, 25; Faust, 13; etc.) consisted 
mainly of “Balsam” for wounds (Fierabras, 156) and of “‘Kraéutern, Wurtzeln, Wassern, 
Trincken, Recepten, vnd Clistiern” (Faust, 13). 
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These objective literary works reflect the mental orientation of their read- 
ers. Indeed almost all literature of this time, since it is essentially ‘“‘volks- 
tiimlich,” may allow us a deeper insight into popular conceptions and 
attitudes than the more individualistic, artistic production of other periods. 

A change in spirit may be noted even between the earlier and later 
Volksbiicher. Although the literary heritage transmitted by the older group 
underwent alterations in later versions, echoes of the older spirit still linger 
in the revisions. The world portrayed in Volksbiicher such as A pollonius, 
Magelone, Fierabras, Melusine, is idealized. It is primarily the world of the 
higher social classes; the attitude which here considers virtue more impor- 
tant than material welfare also belongs to the social order of the past. Prac- 
tical life on this earth is regarded as imperfect; with all happiness some form 
of sorrow and pain is involved.” Ideals—virtues of chivalry—give meaning 
to this life, as does the conviction that right wins out in the end and that 
evil will not go unpunished. The happy ending, the moral superiority of the 
protagonists, and trust in a living God who watches over His people indicate 
a basic optimism that pervades all Volksbiicher belonging to this earlier 
group, these “Volksbiicher der patrizischen Welt,” intended at first for that 
social world that wished to inherit aristrocratic traditions, namely the 
prosperous burgher. 

In Pontus und Sidonia and in Hug Schapler, however, the attitude is 
more realistic, particularly in its more democratic evaluation of the several 
social strata. Of course, certain fundamental attitudes, certain Christian 
beliefs, prevail throughout all Volksbiicher, but here, especially in Hug 
Schapler, we begin to perceive a materialistic undercurrent, so fundamental 
in the social struggle of the lower classes. Hug Schapler and later Fortunatus 
present a justification of this social change, of the activities and general 
striving of the middle class. Here the spiritual aspect of life is almost en- 
tirely neglected. Medieval harmony between inner life and outer activity 
has yielded to a sheer materialistic attitude, somewhat noticeable even in 
the Trojabuch and other revisions of earlier epics. This materialism char- 
acteristic of the newer class, the preoccupation with material remuneration, 
still criticized in Tristrant und Isalde, assumes a primary réle in the Weltan- 
schauung expressed in Hug Schapler. The rise of city-states, in which the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people had become a fact, necessarily re- 
sulted in a more pragmatic philosophy of life. This change is reflected es- 
pecially in the later Volksbiicher, which actually originated during the 
prime of these cities. 

A franker worldliness permeates Fortunatus and Eulenspiegel. In the 
former the hero, of humble origin, not only openly wishes for wealth above 
all else, but he is led by it to a happiness which apparently leaves him 
nothing else to wish for. This Volksbuch is therefore devoid of any profound 
ethical motif. The practical means at the disposal of this burgher offer him 
abundance of material things and admittance to all social circles, indeed 
everything except protection against death. The Wagnerbuch, which gives 
such an excellent picture of the intellectual tone of this age, indicates that 
new discoveries are being made, including that of a new continent. These 
accomplishments tend only to encourage man further in his practical pur- 
suits on this earth, where “chivalry and feudalism” have “succumbed to 
gunpowder and commerce,” where the “discoveries of a new world” have 


26 Melusine, 55; Tristrant und Isalde, 2. 
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“substituted the quest of the kingdoms of America for the quest of the 
kingdom of God, the hunt for gold for the search of the grail.’”*” 

While the enthusiastic reception of the Volksbiicher is to be ascribed in 
great part to a mere interest in narratives on the part of the readers, these 
tales reflect in their alterations (in the case of revisions of earlier epics) 
and in certain new features which appealed to the readers the spirit of this 
age of transition. In almost all we may detect exaggeration—in numbers, 
wealth, power, descriptions of animals, exaggerations that reflect a non- 
idealistic, a general materialistic attitude. Examples of extravagance in 
mere numbers we see in Wigoleis, where the riders in Wirnt’s work are in- 
creased to 60,000, and in Tristrant und Isalde, where the prose writer 
expands two months to one year, six weeks to six months, 200 helmets to 
2,000, 300 to 3,000, eight men to 100, 20 miles to 1,000. Gold plays a very 
important réle, and of its extravagant use the Volksbuch contains fabulous 
descriptions.** The tendency to exaggerate coincides closely with the general 
superstition of the time. The fact that writers portrayed the fantastic and 
the monstrous does not imply an endeavor on their part to break from the 
calculating realistic attitude of their age; it is rather a crass expression of 
this materialistic realism. . 

The prevalent materialistic attitude, expressed in these multifarious 
forms of exaggeration, is indicated by another feature typical of the time, 
namely the element of the didactic, an aspect closely bound up with the 
general interest in the useful. Although it is true that emphasis in the 
Volksbiicher is placed more on description than edification, that endless 
moral exhortations were abridged in many Volksbiicher that were revisions, 
e.g., the Ritter von Turn, Herpin, Hug Schapler, Loher und Maller,” the 
didactic—now of a different type, of course—is still a conspicuous feature 
of the Volksbuch. Often moral views and instructive reflections are inter- 
spersed in the stories of the Volksbuch writers. Particularly in the ““Vorrede” 
and at the close of their books the authors reveal their aim to be didactic 
as well as entertaining, to give “‘vil hiibscher ler und underweisung.’’*° 
More modern and specifically applicable to the spirit of materialism are the 
didactic statements in Fortunatus and Faust. The author of the former dem- 
onstrates the advantage in choosing wisdom instead of wealth: ‘“‘Demnach 
ain ygklicher, dem solliche wal gegeben wurde, bedencke sich nit lang, volge 
der vernunfft und nit seinem frechen, torechten gemiit und erkyess weiss- 
hait fiir reichtumb.’*' The author of Faust presents his narrative so that 


27 Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture, New York, 1930, 1, 558. 

*8 The very colorful descriptions of animals are particularly significant at this time, for it 
was not until the late Middle Ages, with the development of international commerce, that 
strange animals of other lands were gradually brought to Germany to be exhibited in menager- 
ies; the first authenticated elephant in Germany, for example, appeared in 1443 at the fair in 
Frankfurt a. M. See Hampe, Die fahrenden Leute in der deutschen Vergangenheit, in Stein- 
hausen’s Monographien sur deutschen Kulturgeschichte, x, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 39, 120. It was 
common to exaggerate the features of strange animals; we read of monstrosities that defy de- 
scription, especially in Wigoleis, 63, 86-87; Haimonskinder, 49. 

29See Stammler, Von der Mystik sum Barock, Stuttgart, 1927, u, 257; Kindermann, 

“Volksbiicher vom sterbenden Rittertum,” Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen, ser. 12, 1, 
XXvi. 
% See Biisching and von der Hagen, Buch der Liebe, Berlin, 1809, xlvi; Kindermann, oP. cit., 
1, xxiv; Schneider, Die hifische Epik im frithneuhochdeutschen Prosaroman, Bonn-Dissertation, 
1915, pp. 112-113; Hirsch, Das Alexanderbuch Hartliebs, Palaestra, txxxu, 85, 86, 92; also 
Pontus und Sidonia, 233-234; Tristrant und Isalde, 202. 

3! Page 155. 
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readers may become more intimately acquainted with the dangers of evil, of 
“Zauberey, Beschwerung vnnd andere Teuffelswercks,”® and offers a 
gruesome picture which every Christian may take as an example. This 
pedagogical tendency on the part of the burgher writers of the sixteenth 
century is occasioned by an interest in the practical and the safe. 

The Volksbiicher show the intellectual complexion of an age. A store- 
house of information on activities and customs, they also record the increas- 
ing “Volkstiimlichkeit” and the keen interest in worldly matters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Therein lies the value of the Volksbiicher. 


SIEGFRIED B. PUKNAT 
University of California at Davis 
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SHAKESPEARE’S RIVAL POET 


THE CONJECTURE I wish to offer is based on the belief, which I share 
with many others, that the Rival Poet sonnets were addressed to the Earl 
of Southampton, and that Shakespeare was sincere in the praise he gives 
to a contemporary poet. I shall assume that at least for the sake of argument 
these conditions will be granted. I am in accord with many others also in 
holding that these sonnets were written in 1596 or early in 1597. Inthe 
summer of the latter year Southampton went with Essex on the ill-fated 
Islands expedition, and from then on he was occupied with interests and 
happenings amid which the sonnets of rival poets had no place. Those of 
Shakespeare give no hint of any but literary interests. On the other hand, 
these sonnets look back to a time long passed when Shakespeare had dedi- 
cated his poems to the earl, since when “‘every alien pen” had followed in 
his lead. This should push the date of composition as far forward as possible 
as near as may be to the series of happenings which would preclude them. 

The summary of critical (and other) opinions regarding the rival poet 
given by Rollins' shows how impossible it would be in an article of any 
reasonable length to examine the claims of the various poets who have been 
named for the high honor of being Shakespeare’s rival. Almost every poet 
from Spenser down to Barnabe Barnes has had his advocate; but Chapman 
has so far outdistanced the rest that I shall consider none of the others in 
submitting an argument in favor of Spenser which I think has been over- 
looked. Spenser is of course the poet who most naturally comes to mind as 
worthy of Shakespeare’s high praise. Malone suggested him in 1780, but 
few scholars have supported him, for the reason that there was nothing to 
associate Spenser with either Pembroke or Southampton. Yet the appro- 
priateness of the outstanding poet of the time still appeals to us. As Rollins 
says,” “It would be gratifying if Spenser could be proved the rival poet.” 
Chambers comments:? “The ‘precious phrase by all the Muses filed’ (Ixxxv) 
and ‘the proud full sail of his great verse’ (lxxxvi) ought to mean Spenser.” 

But the line last quoted ,according to Minto (who proposed the Chap- 
man identification in 1874) “applies with almost too literal exactness to the 
alexandrines of Chapman’s Homer.” The first installment of his translation 
was not published till 1598, but, as others have said, Chapman may have 
passed it about in manuscript. But the “proud full sail of his great verse,” 
Shakespeare goes on to tell his patron, is “Bound for the prize of all-too- 
precious you.” Chapman’s translation of 1598 was not bound for the prize 
of all-too-precious Southampton; it was dedicated to Essex. It is impossible 
to take seriously Acheson’s suggestion that Chapman sought Southamp- 
ton’s patronage but was repulsed,‘ for according to Shakespeare’s sonnets 
the rival poet has all the patron’s favor. 

Minto notes that “both Pembroke and Southampton were included in 
the list of those honoured with dedicatory sonnets in a subsequent edition.” 
To this Lee replies:5 “Although he appended in 1610 to a complete edition 
of his translation a sonnet to Southampton, it was couched in the coldest 
terms of formality, and it was one of a series of sixteen sonnets each ad- 


1 New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, edited by Hyder Edward Rollins, nu, 
277-294. 

2 Op. cit., p. 279. 3 William Shakespeare, 1, 568. 

4 Shakespeare and the Rival Poet, p. 117. 

5 Life of Shakespeare, Revised Edition, p. 203. 
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dressed to a distinguished nobleman with whom the writer implies that he 
had no previous close relations.” This is quite true. The sonnet to South- 
ampton may be taken as an argument that Chapman had never stood in 
such a relation to Southampton as is clearly implied in the rival poet son- 
nets. 

In Sonnett 85 Shakespeare says that he cries ““Amen” 


To every hymn that able spirit affords 
In polish’d form of well-refined pen. 


Chapman and other poets called some of their poems “hymns.” But after 
September, 1596, it would be Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes that would most 
naturally come to mind when the word was used. Spenser’s Hymns, it must 
be remembered, were in honor of Love, Beauty, Heavenly Love and Heav- 
enly Beauty, and Love and Beauty had been Shakespeare’s chief theme in 
his sonnets to his friend. He might well say that he cried ‘““Amen” to such 
hymns as these; but what point would there be in his crying ““Amen”’ to 
the ““Hymnus in Noctem” and “Hymnus in Cynthiam”’ into which Chap- 
man had divided his Shadow of Night? 
The identification of the rival poet depends almost wholly upon the 

following lines from Sonnet 86: 

Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 

Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 

Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence. . . . 


Those who uphold the Chapman claim believe that Shakespeare under- 
scores “‘by night” and “nightly,” thus indicating a “poet of Night” as his 
rival. Chapman was above all others the poet of Night. But this is to make 
a major issue of a casual expression which need have no underlying signifi- 
cance whatever. Spirits would naturally come by night to give their aid to 
the poet as he wrote or studied. It is the “affable familiar ghost’”’ that pays 
its nightly visits. The repetition is characteristic of Shakespeare: when he 
has started with an idea or an image he usually carried it on. The “black 
shades and desolation” of Night, to which Chapman said he dedicated his 
life, would not be called for in a poem devoted to the praise of Southampton. 
It is his “fair eyes” (Sonnet 83) that both poets are celebrating, his virtue 
and beauty (79) that are the poet’s theme. 

As to the spirits’ giving that poet aid, it has been pointed out that Chap- 
man in The Tears of Peace (1609) represents the spirit of Homer as appear- 
ing to him and saying, 

... thou didst inherit 
My true sense, for the time then, in my spirit; 
And I, invisibly, went prompting thee 
To those fair greens where thou didst English me. 


It has been suggested that Chapman might have made the same claim in 
conversation a dozen years before. That is quite possible. But even if so, 
Chapman was not unique in claiming this sort of inspiration. In Iv, ii, 34 
of The Faerie Queene, for which we do not need to depend upon a supposed 
conversation, Spenser asks pardon of Chaucer for taking from him the 
story he is now telling, which, he says, he would not dare to do 


but through infusion sweete 
Of thine own spirit which doth in me survive. 
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But it is more probable that “by spirits taught to write Above a mortal 
pitch” would refer to such invocations as Spenser made in the Fowre Hymne. 
In the first Hymn he writes, 

Come, then, O come, thou mightie God of Love! .. . 


Come softly, and my feeble breast inspire 
With gentle furie, kindled of thy fire. 


In the next Hymn he speaks of the Queen of Beauty 


whose faire immortall beame 
Hath darted fyre into my feeble ghost. 


In the Hymn in honor of Heavenly Beauty he writes, 


Vouchsafe then, O thou most Almightie Spright! 
From whom all guifts of wit and knowledge flow, 
To shed into my breast some sparkling light 

Of thine eternall truth, that I may show 

Some little beames to mortall eyes below 

Of that immortall beautie, there with thee, 
Which in my weake distraughted mynd I see. 


Spenser was not always quite so humble in claiming inspiration from these 
heavenly spirits. In Colin Clouts Come Home Again, lines 823 f. he writes: 

Shepheard, it seemes that some celestiall rage 

Of Love (quoth Cuddy) is breath’d into thy brest, 

That powreth forth these oracles so sage 

Of that high powre, wherewith thou art possest. . . . 

Well may it seeme, by this thy deep insight, 

That of that god the priest thou shouldest bee; 

So well thou wot’st the mysterie of his might, 

As if his godhead thou didst present see. 


With this Colin agrees, since to speak perfectly of Love’s perfection 


passeth reasons reach, 
And needes his priest t’expresse his powre divine. 


The one point of real importance, which has won many scholars to 
accept the Chapman identification, is that Shakespeare speaks of the rival 
poet as being nightly visited by “that affable familiar ghost.”” Chapman, in 
the dedication of his Shadow of Night, implies that he is one of those whom 
Skill (the mother of Knowledge) will scarcely look upon “but with invoca- 
tion, fasting, watching; yea, not without having drops of their souls like 
an heavenly familiar.” Such a familiar could hardly be called ‘‘affable’’! 
Indeed, “‘affable” is almost the last word in the language that one would 
apply to any spirit that inspired Chapman. It is not likely that the Earl of 
Southampton would remember that in 1594, in his dedication of The Shad- 
ow of Night, Chapman had referred to “‘an heavenly familiar,” nor that 
Shakespeare would take for granted so improbable a recollection. Is it not 
more probable that Shakespeare is using “ghost” in its ordinary meaning— 
he never uses it for a spirit in general—and “familiar” as meaning “friendly” 
or “intimate”? This is a meaning he might expect the earl to give it pro- 
vided that he recognized the reference to “ghost.” Shakespeare, of course, uses 
the word in this sense: ‘The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar” 
(LLL. 5.1.101), ‘Makes no stranger of me; we are familiar at first” (Cymb. 
1.4.112), “Be not familiar with her” (Lear, 5.1.16), “Be thou familiar but 
by no means vulgar” (Haml. 1.3.61). Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary gives 
“affable” as one of the meanings of “‘familiar.”’ Perhaps if Shakespeare had 
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written “That affable and familiar ghost” his meaning would have been 
clearer, but the meter did not make that possible. A poet who constantly 
writes what he finds in the work of another poet is, in the realm of imagina- 
tion, nightly given “intelligence” or information by the dead author. If the 
rival poet was Chapman, the “‘ghost” would be Homer, but surely Shake- 
speare would not apply a term like “affable” to the mighty Greek. If the 
rival poet was Spenser, the “ghost” would of course be Ariosto, and to him 
the term “affable” might very well be given. Especially would it be ap- 
propriately applied to Harington’s translation of the Orlando Furioso 
(1591), for Harington plays up the lighter side of his original. 

Soon after beginning his Faerie Queene Spenser wrote Harvey that he 
hoped to “‘overgo”’ the Orlando Furioso. He has been unjustly accused of too 
much dependence upon the Italian poet, of merely translating or paraphras- 
ing him. Warton in his Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser devotes 
a long section to “‘Spenser’s imitations from Ariosto,” and later critics have 
added to Warton’s list. Davis goes so far as to state: ‘‘The episodes, images 
and phrases which he has adapted . . . are so numerous as to suggest that 
Orlando Furioso was open at his side while he was penning his work.”*® We 
can be sure that such things as these were plentifully spread about in 1596. 
If Spenser was Southampton’s “other poet,” anyone would recognize the 
affable ghost who “nightly gulls him with intelligence.” 

But if the affable Ariosto is misleading Spenser with false information, 
this would imply that Southampton is being represented as one of the 
Faerie Queene knights. It would mean that Spenser was at work on the five 
lost cantos of Book vil, and was spending all his might in praise of the 
beautiful young earl. Everything would be explained if that is what Shake- 
speare is referring to in the rival poet sonnets. Let us consider what reasons 
there are for believing that this was actually the case, and what reasons 
there are for refusing to believe. 

The first objection is of course that we know nothing about the five 
cantos. That the two on Mutability are numbered vi and vii is proof 
enough that Cantos I-v were actually written, but how can we draw con- 
clusions about something which we have never seen and of which we have 
no record? But there are certain things we do know, and by putting these 
together we may arrive at some reasonable conclusion. We know that the 
rival poet is picturing Southampton (79), spending in the praise of him 
“all his might” (80), that Shakespeare compares him to a stately ship “‘of 
tall building and of goodly pride”’ (80), saying that “the proud full sail of } 
his great verse” is “bound for the prize” of Southampton’s patronage. This, 
as Robertson says,’ “points to something more than a dedication.” It 
points to some noble and extended work which Shakespeare genuinely ad- 
mires. We cannot put his high praise down to cheap sarcasm. It would be 
silly of him to speak as he does if his patron knew that nothing of the sort 
existed. But no such work as that referred to in the sonnets has come down 
to us, by Spenser or Chapman or any other poet. We know that Spenser } 
wrote something which might have answered all these requirements, but we 
have no hint whatever that Chapman or any other poet did so. 

Some scholars would reject the present theory if for no other reason than 
that they believe that the two cantos of Mutabilitie, and therefore the five 
that preceded them, are early work. Miss Albright would put them as early 


® Edmund Spenser, by B. E. C. Davis, p. 84. 





1 Shakespeare and Chapman, p. 19. 
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as 1579-80,° and others find them more in line with the earlier than with 
the later Books. Naturally this much-debated subject cannot be reopened 
here. If these scholars are right, the theory does not hold. We must simply 
agree with Padelford® that the Cantos are late, and accept the answer of 
Greenlaw” and others. It may be added that there is a time interval to be 
filled in which makes for a late date. Martin has shown convincingly, I 
think,” that Spenser was engaged upon his View of the Present State of 
Ireland until well into the summer of 1596." The Prothalamion and the 
Fowre H ymnes bring us to September 1, and after that we have nothing but 
the Cantos of Mutabilitie to come in this period. It is not at all probable that 
he remained idle during the rest of his stay in England. He was in urgent 
need of a patron. He speaks in the Prothalamion of 
my long fruitlesse stay 
In princes court, and expectation vayne 


Of idle hopes, which stil doe fly away 
Like empty shadows. . . . 


Nothing would be more natural than that he should choose at this time some 
rich and powerful patron and make him the hero of the next book of the 
Faerie Queene.” 

Even if this is granted, it might be objected that Spenser would not 
choose Southampton for his patron: he would not intrude upon Shake- 
speare’s domain, and for his hero he would want an older and more tried 
champion. If anyone makes this objection, I can only disagree, most em- 
phatically, with him. Southampton’s patronage was much sought after, 
and Shakespeare, as the Sonnets prove, had fallen out of favor. I can think 
of no one who would be a more appropriate choice for Spenser to make than 
the young Earl of Southampton. He could not take Essex if, as Long” and 
Heffner have well argued, he had made use of Essex in depicting Sir Cali- 
dore, the hero of Book vi. Next to Essex, the most logical choice would per- 
haps be his close friend, Southampton. He stood high at this time in the 
Queen’s favor; he was known to be a lavish patron and a lover of good po- 
etry; he had the bravery, the beauty, the appealing personality which would 
make him an almost ideal model for one of Spenser’s knights. He may have 
had a special interest for Spenser if, as Warton says," he copied the “antient 
romance” of Sir Bevis of Southampton in describing Prince Arthur’s combat 
with the dragon in Book 1, Canto 11, stanzas 29-36. Peele’s Anglorum Feriae 
Englandes Hollydayes, published in 1596 and describing the jousts held the 
previous November to celebrate the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth’s ac- 
cession, places Southampton in the first rank of those who took part in it. 


8 “Spenser’s Reason for Rejecting the Canto of Mutability” by Evelyn May Albright, 
SP, 25, 93 f. “On Dating Spenser’s Mutability Cantos.” SP, 26, 482 f. 

* “The Cantos of Mutabilitie: Further Considerations Bearing on the Date” by Fred- 
erick M. Padelford, PMLA, 45, 704 f. 

10 See the discussion on “The Date of the Cantos and their Relationship to the Faerie 
Queene’’ in the Variorum edition of Spenser, Faerie Queene Books VI and VII, Appendix 11. 

1! “The Date and Purpose of Spenser’s Veue” by William Cliff Martin, PMLA, 47, 137 f. 

12 Tt does not matter for our present purposes whether the Two Cantos were intended for 
this or some other poem dealing with “warres and knights” (Canto v1, stanza 37). Personally 
I have no doubt that Harvey (if it was Harvey) was right in regarding them as “parcell of some 
following Booke” of F. Q. 

13 “Spenser’s Sir Calidore” by Percy Waldron Long, Engl. Stud., 42, 53 f. 

4 “Essex, the Ideal Courtier” by Ray Heffner, ELH, 1, 7 f. 

5 Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser, 1, 46 f. 
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Peele describes the appearance of Cumberland, Essex, and Sussex, and then 
writes: 


Then Bedford and Southampton made up five, 
Five valiant English earls. Southampton ran 
As Bevis of Southampton, that good knight, 
Had justed in the honour of the day; 

And certes Bevis was a mighty man, 

Valiant in arms, gentle and debonair; 

And such was young Wriothesley, that came 
As if in duty to his sovereign 

And honour’s race for all that he had done; 
He would be of the noblest ever run.” 


We may therefore take it as a possibility, even, perhaps, as a probability, 
that Spenser wrote, at about the time of Shakespeare’s rival poet sonnets, 
the five lost cantos honoring some nobleman who may very well have been 
Southampton. Shakespeare’s sonnets refer to the rival poet in terms that 
are more appropriate to Spenser than to any other poet. Can we come any 
closer than this? I think we can. 

The first clue is that troublesome phrase, “reserve their character,’”’ in 
Sonnet 86: 

While comments of your praise, richly compiled, 
Reserve their character with golden quill 
And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 


There have been many emendations and attempted explanations, but the 
only one that seems satisfactory is that of an anonymous writer in Black- 
wood’s for June, 1884: 


The word “character” here used denotes the written or printed form of the composition to 
which reference is made. [Quotes from Sonnet 59, showing this use of the word.] The “comments 
of praise’’ referred to are said to “reserve their character’’—that is, to keep themselves back 
from being generally accessible by the written form or language in which they are expressed. 
The meaning conveyed by the peculiar form of expression here used by Shakespeare is, that the 
compositions of that other poet were in a “character”—that is, a form of writing or language 
not generally understood.” 


But the writer then goes on to make the ridiculous conjecture that Dante, 
who had not at that time been translated, was the rival poet. His explana- 
tion of the phrase in question should have led him to the discovery of the 
poet to whom it applies with peculiar fitness. Spenser, as he says in the 
prefatory letter to Raleigh, presented his Faerie Queene ‘‘clowdily en- 
wrapped in allegorical devices.” Even to scholars today his ‘comments of 
praise’”’ somewhat annoyingly “reserve their character.”’ And it seems al- 
most like whispering the secret to us when Shakespeare adds 


with golden quill 
And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 


% The Works of George Peele, edited by A. H. Bullen, m, 351. Bullen’s text reads “over- 
run,” which I have emended as “ever run.”” Mrs. Stopes, who keeps the old spelling, reads 
“over nunne.” Dyce proposed: “He would not of the noblest be o’er-run.”” But Peele sometimes 
uses the past participle for the past tense, as in The Tale of Troy, 356-357: 


‘Lays open to the Greeks his service done 
In their affairs since first this war begun.” 


17 ““New Views of Shakespeare’s Sonnets: the ‘Other Poet’ Identified.” Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, 135, 731. 
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A second clue, and one which leads us directly to The Faerie Queene, is 

given in Sonnet 84. The rival poet is not picturing Southampton as himself 
but as a character who represents him, as Artegall, for example, represents 
Lord Grey. Shakespeare tells the young earl that his equal can be found 
only in himself, and the rival poet would have done better to show him 
as himself. If I may superimpose a gloss upon a free paraphrase, Shakespeare 
says in this sonnet: 
Which of us can say more than that you are you? Your equal is to be found only in yourself. 
He would be a poor poet who could not add some small glory to his subject, but in writing of 
you he would give his story an added dignity “‘if he can tell That you are you.’’ Let him but 
show you as you are [not as some fictitious knight going on imaginary adventures] and his por- 
trait of you would give fame to his wit and make his style everywhere admired. You do your 
self an injury by being fond of praise which makes the praise of you worse [than it would be if it 
were you yourself who were praised]."* 


I have used “portrait” for Shakespeare’s ‘‘counterpart.’’ He does not use 
the word elsewhere. One might expect “counterfeit,”’ as in Sonnet 53: 


Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you. 


But in referring to a knight who represented Southampton, “counterpart” 
is the perfect word. 

A third clue, if more are needed, comes with that curious word “gulls” 
in Sonnet 86. Though Robertson talks around it and about it, I have seen 
no explanation of how it is that the familiar ghost mightly gulls the rival 
poet with “intelligence.” But if the affable Ariosto is misleading Spenser 
with false information, recounting marvelous adventures which never did 
and never could take place, and Spenser was sending the pseudo-South- 
ampton through these impossible exploits, the expression would be most 
appropriate. It is reported that Ariosto’s patron once said to him, ‘Where 
the Devil, Signor Ludovico, did you pick up all these damn’d Lies?’”® This is 
a natural reaction if one wishes to be facetious about it, but who could be, 
with Spenser? It is wholly out of tone with Shakespeare’s sonnet, and merely 
means, I think, that the adventures Spenser is taking from Ariosto do not 
give a true account of any knight who represents Southampton. This is in 
line with Sonnet 84 as paraphrased above. 

A possible instance of Shakespeare’s turning Spenser’s method of com- 
position back upon himself may perhaps be found in Sonnet 79, Spenser 
wrote in the seventh introductory stanza of Book v1, 

Then pardon me, most dreaded soveraine, 


That from yourselfe I doe this vertue bring, 
And to yourselfe doe it returne againe. 


Shakespeare seems to echo this: 


Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent 

He robs thee of and pays it thee again. 

He lends thee virtue and he stole that word 
From thy behavior... . 


18 T omit the comma after “praise” in the last line, as I do not think that in a sonnet in 
which he is trying to win Southampton’s favor Shakespeare would deliberately insult him. Ty- 
ler, who omits the comma, interprets: “By which . . . the praise due to you is really lessened 
and deteriorated.” 

19 Harrington and Ariosto, by Townsend Rich, p. 100. 
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But this is probably no more than a coincidence. The idea might easily oc- 
cur to both poets, and is almost a commonplace in poems of compliment’ 

Heffner has suggested that Spenser may have meant Southampton by 
Sir Caledine, but that, if true (which I very much doubt) would not pre- 
vent his introducing him again. He ends the Caledine-Serena episode with, 
“The end whereof Ile keepe untill another cast,” and says no more about 
these characters in Book vi. Did he intend to go on with the story in Book 
vi? Caledine would do very well as the Knight of Constancy, if that was 
indeed the virtue to be exploited. (Shakespeare attributes it to Southamp- 
ton in Sonnets 53 and 105.) But this is only one of several instances in which 
Spenser promises to tell more, and does not do so. No doubt he thought that 
the large compass of the work he had planned would give him plentiful 
opportunities to return to his unfinished episodes. 

I know of no other possible objections to the theory I have suggested. 
My conjecture rests on two premises: that Spenser honored some nobleman 
in the five lost cantos, and that some poet, who seems to be very much like 
Spenser, honored Southampton in an extended and noble poem, now lost, 
which has the characteristics of The Faerie Queene. As the old axiom we 
learned as children has it: ““Things which are equal to the same things are 
equal to each other.” I would not go so far as to say that the identification 
of Spenser as the rival poet is axiomatic, but I would venture to say that I 
see no sufficient reason for doubting it. 

And finally, why were Cantos I-v not published with Cantos vi and 
vu? Did Southampton with bulging pride show them to Shakespeare as 
honoring him in the way he ought to be honored? Did he pass them about 
among his other friends, and were they lost in the turmoil of war and real 
adventures upon which he was entering? Or, much more probably, was 
Spenser disillusioned regarding the Knight of Constancy and unable to go 
on with the poem in his honor? Did events so shape themselves that Spenser 
could not publish a poem in honor of Southampton, and was able to save 
out for possible publication at some future time only the two Cantos of 
Mutabilitie? There are abundant reasons for thinking so. When Essex and 
Southampton returned in November from the Islands expedition the Queen 
received them coldly. Mrs. Stopes writes:*° 


Southampton received no recognition whatever for his special bravery in action. Disappointed 
and embittered, he turned anew to his chief consoler, Elizabeth Vernon, who noted for his 
benefit all the Queen’s varying and discontented words. . . . The Queen frowned upon matri- 
mony, and they took a forbidden path... . The Earl of Southampton was being driven by 
cross-currents hither and thither, becoming bitter in the lack of royal appreciation and con- 
sideration, hampered by insufficient means . . . he turned to hazard what he had at games of 
chance, and he lost in these also. 


Mrs. Stopes makes the best of a bad matter. Southampton had not only 
grown pettish and sulky but almost openly defiant. In January he quarreled 
with Ambrose Willoughby over a game of primero— 


... struck him, and Willoughby pulled off some of his locks. The Queen gave Willoughby 
thankes for what he did in the presence [chamber] and told him, he had done better if he had 
sent him to the porter’s lodge to see who durst have fetched him out.! 


The incident made Southampton look ridiculous. For some days he was for- 
bidden to come to Court. In February he went to France on a two years’ 


2 The Life of Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare’s Patron, by Charlotte Car- 
michael Stopes, pp. 111-116 passim. 
21 Sidney Papers, 1, 82. 
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leave to travel, but returned secretly in August for his forced marriage. 
The Queen was furious when she heard of it, and both Southampton and 
his bride were for a short time imprisoned. 

What could poor Spenser do with one of Gloriana’s knights who was be- 
having like this? Obviously he could not be included as one of the Faerie 
Queene heroes. He stalled magnificently with the Mutabilitie, but he could 
not go on with his Knight of Constancy. Here he had half a Book written, 
and judging by what is left of it he had reached heights he had never be- 
fore attained, and it was all made void and useless by Southampton’s con- 
duct. He could not pretend that someone else was intended. The Queen 
would know, everyone would know whom he had meant. Southampton 
would have made no secret of that. Spenser did not live to see the rebellion 
of Eessex and his execution as a traitor, with Southampton’s imprisonment 
in the Tower for his part in that hair- brained venture, but he had come to 
realize that though Mutability 

all unworthy were 
Of the heav’ns rule, yet very sooth to say, 
In all things else she bears the greatest sway; 


Which makes me loath this state of life so tickle, 
And love of things so vaine to cast away. . 


With this epilogue the broken-hearted idealist, still clinging to his faith, 
bids farewell to his poem on which he had spent so many years and which he 
knew now he would never finish. 
Henry Davip GRAY 
Stanford University 








I.M. OF THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE AND OTHER 
MABBE PROBLEMS 


UNTIL the mid-nineteenth century, the I.M. whose verses are among 
those commending the first folio Shakespeare (F1) was assumed to be John 
Marston. In 1861 Bolton Corney argued for James Mabbe and convinced 
Alexander Dyce, who had formerly accepted Marston. Sir Sidney Lee, in 
his Life of Shakespeare, suggested Jasper Mayne. Sir Edmund Chambers 
thought Lee had confused the I.M. of Fi with the I.M.S. (Jasper Mayne 
Student?) of F2, and named Mabbe as a better guess, since, as Corney 
had pointed out, I.M.’s “‘tyring house” simile is in The Rogue, Mabbe’s 
translation of Aleman’s Guzmdn de Alfarache. Though reprints of Lee’s 
Life continue to carry his earlier statement about Jasper Mayne, Lee, 
in his facsimile reproduction of F1 (1902), identified Mabbe as beyond rea- 
sonable doubt I.M. George Watson Cole, the bibliographer, accepted that 
identification without question. But scholars in general are either unaware 
of the evidence for Mabbe or unconvinced by it. Chambers’ “‘guess’”’ shows 
less than certainty. Pollard and Gollancz say I.M. is “probably” Mabbe. 
And Professor Parrott refers to I.M. as unknown. Because the evidence for 
Mabbe is not generally accepted and because Corney’s presentation of it 
over three quarters of a century ago is at some points inaccurate and in- 
complete, I venture to present it anew.! 

Corney called attention to two phrases common to Mabbe and I.M., 
to Mabbe’s reputation as a wit, to his connection with Edward Blount, one 
of the publishers of F1, and to the fact that commendatory verses were 
sometimes written in the interest of the publisher. A minor flaw in his argu- 
ment comes from a misreading of Blount’s note to the Erraéa in the first 
edition of The Rogue (1622). Corney quoted Blount as saying he had cor- 
rected proof for Mabbe in the latter’s absence. In return for this favor, 
reasoned Corney, Blount asked Mabbe to commend F1. What Blount said, 
however, is just the reverse—that in praying “‘the amendment of a few 
escapes” he “‘will neither pretend badness of copy or his absence whose 
province it was to correct it.’”” He added that in so large a work some errors 
are inevitable and that in Spain Guzmdn was never printed without lists of 
corrections. He was, of course, speaking of errors which had escaped the 
proofreader, who may or may not have been Mabbe. 

Though Corney misread Blount, other evidence, internal and external, 
supports his general conclusion. The external evidence, which is the more 
significant, though the internal may have first caught Corney’s eye, con- 
sists of a series of facts linking Mabbe with Edward Blount, Leonard Digges, 
and Ben Jonson, all three of whom had a part in both Mabbe’s The Rogue 
and F1. There is the additional fact that Mabbe was pretty well known to 


' Bolton Corney, “The Commendatory Verses of the First Folio Shakespeare,” Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser., x1, 3; Alexander Dyce, Works of Shakespeare, 1 (1895), 185 n.; Sidney Lee, 
Life of Shakespeare, ed. 1925, p. 557, and facsimile reprint of F1 (Oxford, 1902), p. xxiv; 
E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1 (1930), 234; George Watson Cole, “‘The First Folio 
of Shakespeare,” Bibliographical Soc. of Am. Proceedings and Papers, ut (1908), 65 ff.; A. W. 
Pollard, Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (London, 1909), p. 108; Sir Israel Gollancz, General 
Introduction to Studies in the First Folio (London, 1924), p. xxi; Thomas Marc Parrott, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare: A Handbook (1934), p. 205. W. W. Greg does not identify I.M. either in 
“A Bibliographical History of the First Folio,” Library, ser. 2, rv (1903), 258 ff., or in “The 
First Folio and its Publishers,” Studies in the First Folio, pp. 129-156. 
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seventeenth century readets and that a number of dedications and title- 
pages refer to him as I.M. 

It may clarify the problem to place it in its setting in 1621-23 when the 
Jaggards with Blount and two other stationers were publishing F1. Blount 
had for two decades been 4 power in the trade, and, though he may not, as 
some have argued, have been the editor of F1, he was obviously a cote in 
the project.2 James Mabbe, grandson of a fofmet chamberlain of London, 
had spent two decades in Magdalen College, Oxford, had been in Spain as 
secretary to Sir John Digby, and had been concerned with several books 
which Blount published. Leonard Digges, son and grandson of distinguished 
mathematicians and brother of Sir Dudley Digges of the East India Com- 
pany, was like Mabbe an Oxford man, though not of Magdalen, and a dev- 
otee of Spanish literature. His connection with Blount was of more recent 
origin than Mabbe’s; but it was close enough for Lee to call him and Mabbe 
Blount’s allies. 

Mabbe and Digges must have known each other well. Each had tranw- 
lated a Spanish picaresque novel which Blount published a year or so before 
F1 but which was in pfess simultaneously with it. Digges’s translation was 
the Gerardo of Gonzalo de Céspedes y Meneses; it was dedicated to the Earls 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, sponsors of F1. Mabbe’s was, of course, 
Alem4n’s Guzmdn, called in English The Rogue. That both Digges and Ben 
Jonson wrote verses commending The Rogue increases the likelihood that 
Mabbe joined with Digges and Jonson in commending F1.8 

In the light of these facts, it is significant that the verses of Digges and 
I.M. in F1 were placed as a unit on the recto of a leaf not contemplated 
when the rest of the preliminary was printed. All bibliographers say that 
the original plan was for seven leaves—three sheets of six leaves and the 
title leaf to be printed separately and inserted between leaves one and two 
of the quire; and that a fourth sheet was later so printed and folded as to 
have on the recto of the first leaf the verses of Digges and I.M. and on the 
recto of the other a half-title over a list of the actors. Opinions differ about 
the proper placing of the new sheet, but all agree that it was an afterthought. 
Greg thinks it was printed so late that some copies may have been issued 


2 He had been a friend of Marlowe and had had a hand in numerous important publica- 
tions. During his apprenticeship with Ponsonby, he had doubtless helped issue the Arcadia 
and the Faerte Queene, Later he published Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, Florio’s Montaigne, 
and Shelton’s translation of Don Quixote. Near the end of his life he was to publish Earle’s 
Microcosmographie and the amplified edition of Lyly’s plays. See Sidney Lee, “An Elizabethan 
Bookseller,”’ Bibliographica, 1 (1895), 474 ff. 

* The best critics say that the text of F1 went to press in 1621, two years or so before 
publication in late 1623 or early 1624. See I. Gollancz and W. W. Greg, Studies in the First 
Folio, pp. xxi and 153-154; F. Madan and others, The Original Bodleian First Folio of Shake- 
speare, (Oxford, 1905); Edwin Eliott Willoughby, “An Interruption in the Printing of the 
First Folio,” Library, ser. 4, 1x, 262 ff. 

The two parts of The Rogue were entered 28 February 1621 and 21 August 1622, respec- 
tively, and are in copies of the first edition variously dated 1622-22, 1622-23, and 1623-23. 
The Gerardo, entered 11 March 1622, is dated 1622. Lee (see note above) gives 1606 as the date 
of the Gerardo in English, the original of which did not appear in Spain until 1615. R. U. Pane, 
English Translations from the Spanish (1944), varies from other bibliographers in giving 
Digges’s title as Gerard. 

The three works under consideration were printed on different presses: F1 by the Jaggards; 
The Rogue, Part 1 by [? John Haviland] and Part 1m by Gleorge] E[ld]; and the Gerardo by 
George Purslowe. 

Had Mabbe and Jonson commended the Gerardo, the cycle would be complete. But 
Herman R. Mead writes that the Huntington Library copy does not have. commendation. 
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without it.‘ Whether or not this is true, the circumstances strongly suggest 
some kind of tie between Digges and I.M. and therefore point to Mabbe as 
LM. 

The internal evidence that Mabbe is the I.M. of F1 consists principally 
of two phrases common to Mabbe and I.M. Mabbe, paraphrasing Alem4n’s 
Guzmdn, was chiding a haughty cavalier for not considering that he is only 
a man, 


a representant, a poore kinde of Comedian, that acts his part vpon the Stage of this World, and 
comes forth with this or that Office . . . and that when the play is done, (which can not be long) 
he must presently enter into the Tyring-house of the graue. . . .® 


The verses in F1 read: 


Wee wondred (Shake-speare) that thou went’st so soone 
From the Worlds-Stage, to the Graues-T yring-roome. 

Wee thought thee dead, but this thy printed worth, 
Tels thy Spectators, that thou went’st but forth 

To enter with applause. An Actors Art, 

Can dye, and liue, to acte a second part. 

That’s but an Exit of Mortalitie; 

This, a Re-entrance to a Plaudite. _ 


The italicized phrases were not unusual in English literature of the seven- 
teenth century. Professor T. W. Baldwin has discussed the almost endless 
variations of “‘All the world’s a stage.’* He now calls my attention to the 
use by John Davies of the other, less common phrase. In the Scourge of 
Folly (1610) Davies twice speaks of death as a tyring house.’ Remarkably 
enough, though critics have not called attention to it, the phrase appears 
in another of the commendations of Fi. Hugh Holland’s sonnet calls the 
grave death’s “publique tyring-house.”’ 

The two parallel phrases are commoner than Corney seems to have 
thought. What is uncommon and possibly unparalleled elsewhere is that 
both Mabbe and I.M. join them in a single sentence which speaks of an 
actor passing from the world’s stage to the grave’s tyring-house, or tyring- 


*A. W. Pollard, Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, p. 139; W. W. Greg, “The First Folio 
and its Publishers,’ Studies in the First Folio, p. 151. The relationship among Digges, Mabbe, 
Jonson, and Blount suggests that Digges and I.M. had written their verses at approximately 
the time Digges and Jonson were commending The Rogue, probably in 1622. These verses could 
have been printed after the rest of the preliminary and still have been in print for some time 
when the title-page was printed and F1 published. 

Lee’s suggestion that the verses of Digges and I.M. were sent out by the Jaggards to be 
printed elsewhere is clearly untenable. The scroll at the top of the page appears over the head- 
ings of eleven of the plays, beginning with the second (Two Gentlemen) and extending to the 
last one (Cymbeline). The ornamental “S” which begins Digges’s verses occurs in Merry 
Wives and I Henry IV, the only plays opening with “S.” The same “‘S” appears several times 
in Augustine Vincent’s Discoverie of Errours, to print which William Jaggard seems to have 
interrupted the printing of F1. (See E. E. Willoughby in note above.) The ornamental “W” 
on an inner-form page of the Digges-I.M. sheet does not appear elsewhere in F1 or in the 
Discoverie. Lee, apparently reflecting the opinion of Pollard, suggests that the scroll over the 
Digges-I.M. verses was made purposely for F1; its use elsewhere is not known. Since the scroll 
was set in form twelve times and was impressed upon paper at least 6,000 and possibly 12,000 
times (estimates of the size of F1 run from 500 to a thousand copies—see Studies in the First 
Folio, pp. 156-157), a minute examination might discover deterioration in the course of print- 
ing which would determine when in relation to the rest of the volume the Digges-I.M. sheet 
was printed. 

® The Rogue (1622), Part 1, p. 175. The italics are mine in both passages. 

® Small Latine, 1, 652 ff. 

7 “To John Armin.” 
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room, as I.M. is forced by the rhyme to make it. Had Mabbe not liked 
these phrases, he would not have used them in The Rogue, as they are not 
very close to the original. Aleman had written: 


.. . es hombre representante, que sale con aquel oficio o con figura dél y que se volvera presto 
a entrar en el vestuario del sepulcro... .° 


Mabbe’s “‘the Stage of this World” has no counterpart in Alem4n; and “the 
Tyring-house of the graue”’ is not a literal translation of ‘el vestuario del 
sepulcro.” The simplest and most convincing explanation of the likeness 
between Mabbe’s phrases and those of I.M. is that both sets, written at 
approximately the same time, are from Mabbe’s pen. And who is more 
likely than Mabbe, for nearly two decades an Oxford don and the author of 
Latin commendations, to have used the ‘‘Plaudite’’ with which I.M.’s 
verses end? And is not the whole poem an illustration of the kind of wit we 
should expect from Mabbe? 

It is inevitable that in so great a work as F1 we should look behind the 
initials I.M. for a great poet. But we are not likely to find one. No compara- 
ble folio of the period, says Lee,® was done in so slipshod a fashion or pro- 
vided with so little commendatory verse. Though Pollard is less severe, 
he admits that the publishers were only human, that they grew weary in 
well-doing, and that they had no inkling that they were dealing with the 
greatest of all English books. They got one good poet and took whatever 
else was at hand, a mediocre sonnet by Hugh Holland and the undistin- 
guished verses of Digges and I.M.'° With nine years in which to improve 
upon F1, the second folio did little if any better. I.M.S, who contributed 
the longest poem to F2, may have been the otherwise unimportant Jasper 
Mayne (Student), and Milton, who added eight couplets, had not previ- 
ously published anything in English and had only an academic reputation. 
Jonson was in 1632 still the only contributor with a wider reputation than 
Mabbe’s. 

Anthony 4 Wood called Mabbe a conceited, facetious wit but admitted 
that he was esteemed a good orator and a man of learning. He had received 
two and possibly three degrees and had held numerous academic posts at 
Oxford. He was junior proctor of the university in 1606, senior dean of arts 
in 1606-07, and junior dean of arts in 1609-10. From 1594 to 1633 he was 
a fellow of Magdalen College and from 1617 to 1630 was six times bursar." 
He was probably the I.M. who commended in Latin the 1600 and later 
editions of Charles Butler’s Rhetorice Libri Duo.” He was chosen to deliver 
an oration upon the matriculation of Prince Henry at Magdalen in 1605. 
He wrote an anagram and commendatory Latin verses for Florio’s Queen 
Anna’s New World of Words, which Blount and Barret published in 1611. 
Following his service in Spain as secretary to Sir John Digby, who was to 


8 Mateo Alem4n, Guzman, 0 (ed. La Lectura), 151. In this edition “vestuario” is printed 
“vistuario.”” 

* Introduction to the 1902 facsimile reprint of F1. 

1© Holland is said to have been a member of the Mermaid Club. In 1605 he had com- 
mended Jonson’s Sejanus, which Blount published. 

11 Wood says that Mabbe’s fellowship was perpetual. See Wood’s Athena Oxonienses, ed. 
Bliss, 1 (Fasti, 1), 334 and m1, 53 ff.; James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Introduction to The Rogue, 
1 (London, 1924), xxvi-xxx. . 

12 Of the 1600 edition, Early English Printed Books . . . Cambridge (m1, 1177, No. 522) 
says “Prefatus est .M(abbe?).” The 1629 edition has an “I.M. Lectori” before the preface. 
Butler was of Magdalen. 
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negotiate a marriage between Prince Henry and the Infanta Anne, Mabbe 
turned to translating Spanish books. 

The first of these, The Rogue, made in some ways a more impressive 
volume than F1. It was commended in eight sets of verses by five authors: 
Ben Jonson, Leonard Digges, I.F. who has been tentatively identified as 
the dramatist John Fletcher (Latin and English verses),'* William Browne 
of Britannia’s Pastorals, and Edward Burton (one poem signed and two 
initialed). Though The Rogue appeared no more than a year before F1, it 
achieved four folio and two quarto printings before the third Shakespeare 
folio. The late James Fitzmaurice-Kelly described it as one of those rare 
masterpieces in which, like Fitzgerald in the Rubaiyat, the translator be- 
comes an author in his own right.” 

Mabbe’s is to this day the only English translation Aleman’s Guzmdén 
has had; all other translations are from the French adaptations of Bremond 
and Le Sage. Mabbe added to his reputation by excellent English texts of 
the Celestina (1631) and Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels (1640). L’Estrange’s 
version of the latter is, in spite of critical opinion to the contrary, only a 
clever adaptation ot Mabbe’s. In two other translations published in the 
decade following F1, Mabbe is identified on the title-pages as I.M. From 
all this it is evident that his contemporaries would not have been mystified 
or surprised to find his initials after the verses in F1. 

John Marston has no claim comparable to Mabbe’s to be I.M., nor 
any claim at all except that he had been a playwright with the proper ini- 
tials. In 1605 he had commended Jonson in verses prefixed to Sejanus, but 
soon afterward he had given up writing to become a clergyman. From 1616 
to 1631 he was rector of Christchurch, Hants. Jasper Mayne was in 1623 
only a youth of nineteen, belatedly ready to enter Oxford. Mabbe, on the 
other hand, was then an active writer well known in the trade as I.M. 
All the available evidence points unmistakeably to him as the I.M. of F1. 


II 


In this division and the next I ask some questions about James Mabbe’s 
life and work. The DNB describes him as the son of James Mabbe and the 
grandson of that John Mabbe, goldsmith, who had been chamberlain 
of London. But John Mabbe had no son James. In his will (P.C.C., Rowe, 
1), he mentions five sons: John, Richard, Stephen, Robert, and Edward. 
Ralphe Mabbe (or Mab), the printer, is said to have been the son of John 
Mabbe, a London goldsmith, who must have been a son of John Mabbe, 
the chamberlain." If James is a misprint in the DNB for John, the translator 


‘°F, W. Chandler, Romances of Roguery (1899), p. 422, suggests Fletcher. The flowing 
style of the English verses supports that suggestion. The Little French Lawyer (1619 or 1620), 
a play assigned to Fletcher and Massinger, has been thought to have taken its plot from 
Guzmén. Mabbe’s translation, though not published until 1622, may have been available in 
manuscript to the authors of the play. Other plays in which Fletcher is suspected of having 
had a part drew upon Digges’s Gerardo. (Cambridge History of English Literature, v1, 157.) 

4 The Rogue, t (1924), xxii. 

4 Fonseca’s Devout Contemplations (1629) and the 1632, 1634, and 1637 reissues of Santa 
Maria’s Christian Policie. The latter will be discussed below. In The Rogue, the Celestina, and 
the Exemplary Novels, Mabbe dressed himself in Spanish as Don Diego Puede-Ser. “‘Puede- 
Ser” (“maybe”) has been thought by some to indicate Mabbe’s pronunciation of his name. 

© H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers, 1641-1667. The elder John Mabbe 
had gone to London from Clayton in Surrey. Anthony 4 Wood’s description of James Mabbe, 
the translator, as a native of Surrey in the diocese of Winchester would suggest that Clayton 
was not his home. 
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James and the printer Ralph were brothers. Ralph entered James transla- 
tion of the Spanish Bawd (Celestina), 27 February, 1629/30, and of Cer- 
vantes’ Exemplary Novels, 27 November, 1638. 

How long was Mabbe secretary to Sir John Digby, later Earl of Bristol? 
The DNB, apparently drawing upon Anthony 4 Wood, says that he was in 
Spain with Digby from 1611 to 1613. It is true that in 1613 he became a 
prebendary of Wanstrow in the diocese of Wells. But is there any compelling 
reason for thinking that he did not go with Digby on his Jater missions to 
Spain to arrange for a marriage between Prince Charles and the Infanta 
Maria? Or even on Digby’s mission to Vienna? Wood, whose statement is 
broader than that of the DNB, says that Mabbe for several years served 
Digby, went to Spain with him, and improved himself “‘in the various sorts 
of learning, and in the customs and manners of that and other countries.” 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly apparently did not question the account in the DNB, 
but he commented upon the enormous reading and diligent study necessary 
for Mabbe to have “gathered in a sojourn of two years the intimate knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language which he shows in his translations.’”!” 

The British Museum has a folio manuscript (Harl. MS. 5077) dedicated 
to ‘‘My worthy frend Mr. Ihon Browne,” dated “Magdalen College, 27 
December, 1626,” and signed “James Mab.’’ It is entitled “Observations 
touching some of the more solemne tymes and festivall dayes of the yeare.” 
Mabbe implies that the work is a translation. He calls it an appendix to a 
greater work which he had presented his friend the previous Christmas. 
Now to these “Practicks of Meditations” he has added the “‘Observations,” 
a folio volume of 149 pages, which illness has delayed for a year. As all his 
other works are translations from the Spanish, one immediately suspects 
this one of having a Spanish original. Mr. Remigio Ugo Pane, in his recent 
bibliography of English translations from the Spanish, lists the ‘““Observa- 
tions’’ under Anonymous (No. 448) with no indication of what the original 
was. We now have the additional problem of the earlier work ‘“‘the Mansion 
House,” to which the “Observations” are but the out-offices. Could it be 
the manuscript of Fonseca’s Devout Contemplations, which Mabbe pub- 
lished in 1629? 

Ill 


The final problem to be presented here is that of Christian Policie or 
the Christian Common-wealth, printed by Thomas Harper for Richard Col- 
lins in 1632. Although four variants, entitled Policie Vnveiled and credited 
on the title-pages to I.M. of Magdalen College, Oxford, or to the translator 
of Guzm4n, are known, this translation of Juan de Santa Maria’s Republica 
y Policta Christiana has usually been attributed to Edward Blount and 
sometimes (as in the STC) to Blount or Mabbe.'* 


17 Wood, Ath. Ox., m1 (ed. Bliss), 54; James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Introduction to The Rogue, 
I, xxvi. Fitzmaurice-Kelly admits that Mabbe nowhere in his writings reveals any meetings 
with Cervantes or other Spanish men of letters or says anything of his adventures on the con- 
tinent. So far as I can discover, Mabbe is not mentioned in the domestic or Venetian series of 
the Calendar of State Papers, though there are several references to Digby’s secretary after 
1613. Unfortunately, the Spanish papers in the CSP are not yet printed beyond 1603. 

Wood makes the contradictory statement that Mabbe was in 1613 appointed a lay pre- 
bendary, “being then in orders”; and he says that the prebend was in the cathedral of Wells. 
Three years later, Digby was given the estate at Sherborne, Somersetshire, which had recently 
been forfeited by the Earl of Somerset. Mabbe spent his last years in the family of Sir John 
Strangwayes at Abbotsbury in nearby Dorsetshire. The best account of Mabbe is that by 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, pp. xxvi ff., in the volume mentioned above. 
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The uncertainty and error about the translator have arisen from the 
fact that, though Blount entered the translation as Mabbe’s on 4 June, 1630, 
the earliest issue, Christian Policie, says nothing on the title-page to identify 
the translator; and the dedication to it and to three of the four variants 
called Policie Vnveiled carries Blount’s name. A comparison of Christian 
Policie (1632) and the 1650 issue of Policie Vnveiled reveals that, except for 
title-pages, the two are identical. Running title (‘Christian Policie’’), sig- 
natures and pagination (including mispaging 421 as 401), errata (p. 482), 
ornaments, vagaries of type, and format agree at every point. The two were 
printed from the same type and probably at the same time. 

Here is what happened. Mabbe translated Juan de Santa Maria’s 
treatise. Blount entered the translation in 1630 but died in the year of its 
publication (1632). Richard Collins published it as Christian Policie with- 
out any reference to Mabbe; but later in the same year he reissued it as 


Policie Vnveiled: wherein may be learned, The Order of true Policie ... Written in Spanish and 
translated into English by I.M. of Magdalen Hall in Oxford.® 


Humphrey Moseley, who seems in the meantime to have taken over Collins’s 
stock at the Three Kings in St. Paul’s Churchyard, reissued it in 1634 with 
Collins’s second title on a new title-page. In 1637 Moseley, still using the 
sheets from the original printing, gave the work a fourth title-page and a 
new dedication. The new title, 

Policie Vnveiled, Or, Maximes and Reasons of State. Written by I.M. of Magdalen Colledge in 


Oxford. Printed at London by T.C. [Thomas Cotes] for Humphrey Mosley, at the Princes Armes 
Pauls Church yard, 1637, 


was inlaid in an oval panel within an engraving bearing the name of the 
noted Antwerp engraver, Cornelis Galle Junior, and what is said to be the 
arms of the Earl of Tyrone.*® For Blount’s dedication to the Earl of Car- 
lisle (died 1636) which had appeared in all earlier issues, Moseley substi- 
tuted one to Sir Dudley Carleton, Clerk of the Council and nephew of the 
better-known Sir Dudley Carleton. 





18 Fitzmaurice-Kelly (Introduction to The Rogue, 1, xxviii) quotes the dedication as saying 
that “the limning of this little peece” had been so careful that “there is very little odds be- 
twixt the original and yt.” 

18 The DNB, Halkett and Laing, Sir Sidney Lee (Bibliographica, 1, 474 ff.), Catalogus .. . 
Bibliothece Bodleiane (u1, 374), Catalogue of Books in... the British Museum...to... 
1640 (1, 236, and m1, 901), and Catalog of Books . . . Library of Congress (Lxxvimt, 131) list the 
translation as Blount’s. Early English Printed Books in the University Library Cambridge 
(Nos. 3997, 4652, 7564, 7567) attributes Christian Policie to Blount and Policie Vnveiled to 
Mabbe. The STC queries Mabbe as possibly the translator of Policie Vnvetled and describes it 
as another issue of Christian Policie, which it ascribes to “E. Blount or J. Mabbe.” R. U. 
Pane (English Translations from the Spanish, New Brunswick, N. J., 1944) lists no translations 
of Santa Marfa. Professor E. G. Mathews (J EGP, xxtv, 404) lists all the known issues without 
clarifying the relationship of Policie Vnveiled to Christian Policie or the contradiction about 
the translator in the STC. 

Anthony 4 Wood, who reports only an issue during “the usurpation” suggested Jasper 
Mayne as the translator. But the only issue of that time, the one of 1650, lacks the initials I.M. 

19T have taken description and transcript of title of the 1632, 1634, and 1637 issues 
of Policie Vnveiled from Early English Printed Books . . . Cambridge(Nos. 3997, 4652, 7564, and 
7567). 

20 The second Earl of Tyrone, Hugh O’Neill (died 1616), fled to the continent with the 
Earl of Tyrconnel in 1607 and lost his titles. Members of his family were in open rebellion 
against England during the whole first half of the century. Why Moseley in 1637 and again in 
1650 flaunted the O’Neill arms upon his title-pages is unknown. The O’Neills were out of favor 
with both Cavaliers and Roundheads. 
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The title-page of the next and (so far as is known) final issue was altered 
to read: 


Policie Vnveiled, Or Maximes of State. Done into English By the Translator of Gusman the 
Spanish Rogue. London, Printed for Humphrey Moseley . . . 1650. 


Moseley salvaged the ornate Galle plate and restored the original dedica- 
tion in the original printing of 1632. This dedication of an eighteen-years- 
dead publisher to a fourteen-years-dead earl, described as ““Gentleman of 
the Bed-Chamber, etc.,” to a two-years-dead monarch, was either a spirit- 
less makeshift or, like the book itself, a mild challenge to the Puritan regime. 
The new Ear! of Carlisle was in 1650 a refugee in the West Indies; and his 
mother, a member of the powerful Percy family and a former toast of poets 
for her wit and beauty, had by her conduct disgusted both political fac- 
tions. 

With the end of the Civil War and Cromwell firmly in control, Moseley 
may have thought it unwise longer to sponsor Santa Maria’s defense of 
monarchy. Or he may have finally sold all the copies printed in 1632. In 
the meantime Mabbe had retired to Dorsetshire and had died there in 
1642. That in 1650 he was fading from public memory is suggested by 
Moseley’s reference to him as the translator of Guzmén rather than as I.M, 


ARTHUR W. SECORD 
University of Illinois 











“D.T., GENT.,” SPENSER, AND THE 
DEFENSE OF WOMEN! 


ONE OF THE MINOR puzzles of semi-anonymity among Jacobean 
writers concerns a certain “D.T., Gent.,” whose initials appear on the 
title-pages or in the prefatory epistles of four small and somewhat rare 
volumes: Essaies Politicke, and Morall (1608), Essayes, Morall and Theo- 
logicall (1609), The Dove and the Serpent (1614),? and Asylum Veneris, Or A 
Sanctuary for Ladies (1616).* The STC‘ attribution of these works to Daniel 
Tuvil[l] notwithstanding, bibliographers still question his authorship; and 
the STC itself, together with Bishop’s supplementing Checklist, enters as 
though by a different author two other works, Christian Purposes and Reso- 
lutions (1622)® and St. Pauls Threefold Cord (1635),* both of which bear on 
their title-pages the name “Dan. Touteville.” Still other confusions and 
questionings are to be encountered elsewhere; but there fortunately exists 
conclusive evidence, internal and external, to prove that all six works are 
the product of the same man, Daniel Tuvill. Further, and of more impor- 
tance to the present discussion, there can be little doubt that he was also 
the author of three philogynous poems initialed ‘““D.T.” which appeared in 
the seventh and subsequent impressions of Sir Thomas Overbury’s A 
Wife.” 

Of this Daniel Tuvill (alias Toutevile, Touteville, Tutevile, Tuvalle, 
Tuvell, Tuvil, Tuvyll, Tuffeild, Tewell, Torvil) only the meagerest facts 
can be directly learned and but little more by inference. From the Venns® 
we learn that he was born in London; that he was admitted sizar at the 
newly founded Sidney Sussex College (Cambridge), September, 1598;° 
that he proceeded B.A. in 1600-01, M.A. in 1607; that he was Vicar of St. 
Bartholomew-the-Less, London, 1620-31, and preacher of Sutton’s Hospi- 
tal, 1635; that he died September 13, 1660, and was buried in St. Bartholo- 
mew-the-Less. From John Spencer’® we learn additionally that he preached 
a sermon at Sutton’s Hospital as early as 1631—and, inferentially, that the 
author of the 1609 Essayes and the preacher of Sutton’s who signed himself 
“Dan. Touteville” in 1635 were positively known to Spencer as the same 


1 This study is based, in part, on materials gathered while the writer was Research Fellow 
of The Folger Shakespeare Library. 

? For an analysis of this work, see my article, ‘“Tuvill’s Advancement of Bacon’s Learn- 
ing,’’ Huntington Library Quarterly, x (Nov., 1945), 11-31. 

* The STC, apparently in error, describes this as initialed ‘““T.D.”” The only American 
copies, those in the Huntington and the Folger Libraries, however, are certainly initialed with 
the expected ““D.T.” 

*W. C. Hazlitt, Handbook to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of Great 
Britain (London, 1867), p. 620, long ago assigned these four books to Daniel Tuvill; and the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, tv (1909), 345, follows his lead with the first two, 
though for some inexplicable reason calling the author David Tuvill. 

5 Unique copy preserved in the Huntington Library. 

6 The only recorded American copy is in The Folger Shakespeare Library. 

7 Identification first tentatively advanced by Edward F. Rimbault, ed., The Miscellaneous 
Works in Prose and Verse of Sir Thomas Overbury, Knt. (London, 1890), who says (p. 279): 
“Probably the same person who wrote Essaies Politicke and Morall, Lond. 1608, 12mo. His 
name is unknown.” 

8 John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Pt. 1 (Cambridge, 1922-27), rv, 280. 

® Assuming that he was fourteen when he entered Sidney, this would place Tuvill’s birth 
c. 1584. It should be noted that the first Master of Sidney was James Montague, to whom, 
upon his later becoming Bishop of Bath and Wells, Tuvill was to dedicate the Essayes, Morall 
and Theologicall. 

10 Things New and Old, No. 1482, p. 514. 
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person. And from the prefatory “To the Christian Reader,” signed “‘Thine, 
Anonym. Musophil,” in the 1629 edition of the Essayes," we learn that 
Tuvill was somehow connected (as a chaplain?) with the ill-starred British 
naval expedition to Rochelle in 1627: 

Not to derogate in any thing, from the worth of the Author, know that this Manual of Essayes 
was first composed by Mr. D.T. (a man whose pious endeauours in his Pastorall charge hitherto, 
and his both zeale and courage for the poore afflicted members |i.e., the Huguenots] of Jesus Christ, 
hath of late [shoulder-note: “Before Rochel’’| been sufficiently demonstrated. 


The dedication of the Essaies Politicke, and Morall to Lady Anne Haring- 
ton” and of the Asylum Veneris to Lady Alice Colville does not tell us much 
of Tuvill, though his dependency in some manner upon the important 
Montagues is clearly to be read in the dedication of three other works"® 
to members of that family. Roger Marbecke’s extravagant laudation of an 
unidentified ‘‘D.T." in his Defence of Tabacco (1602),“ seems to refer to an 
older man than Tuvill then was. 

That Tuvill’s hunger for recognition was never fully satisfied sufficiently 
appears from his ubiquitous harping upon virtue unregarded, impoverished 
merit ignored. Had he been less reticent about revealing his identity, pos- 
sibly we might now be able to recover more contemporary allusions to him. 
But that he was not entirely unread and unesteemed by his fellows is per- 
fectly clear from the evidence of surviving records. Among these may be 
1oted, in addition to the four editions of the 1609 Essayes, Morall and 
Theologicall, Barnaby Rich’s copious and (unacknowledged) borrowings 
from the Essayes in his The Honestie of this Age (1614); John Evelyn’s 
possession of a copy of the same work, now preserved in the Huntington Li- 
brary and containing marginalia possibly in Evelyn’s hand; John Spencer’s 
approving citations of the Essayes in Things New and Old (1658); and the 
numerous verbatim transcriptions from the Essayes in Thomas Grocer’s 
manuscript commonplace-book, A Banquet of Sweet-meats (1657), in The 
Folger Shakespeare Library (MS. 767.1). 

It is not proposed here to examine the literary merits of Tuvill’s works. 
The two volumes of essays, earliest and best performances of the lot, well 
merit reprinting. The Dove and the Serpent, the Christian Purposes and 
Resolutions, and St. Pauls Threefold Cord, each not without interest in its 
kind, may without indignity be passed over for the present in silence. The 
Asylum Veneris,® however, in addition to a moderate readability, is of 
interest on other scores. As one of the half dozen or so direct’® answers to 


" Vade Mecum: A Manuall of Essayes Morall, Theologicall. Interwouen with moderne Ob- 
seruations, Historicall, Politicall. Later editions under this title were published in 1631, 1638. 
Ly ee additions are from works of Bishop Joseph Hall, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Owen 

elitham. 

2 The doubtful language of this dedication led a writer signing himself “A.S.” to suggest, 
rather foolishly, in Notes and Queries, 10th Ser., v (June 16, 1906), 462-463, that “D.T.” was 
the “‘Master [John!] Tovey,” tutor of young Lord Harington, “mentioned in Harington’s 
Nugae Antiquae ed. 1804, vol. ii, p. 306.” 

18 Essayes, Morall and Theologicall to James (see note 9, above); The Dove and the Serpent 
(1614) to Sir Henry, then Recorder of the City of London, and Christian Purposes and Resolu- 
tions (1622) to the same Henry, now become Baron Kimbalton, Viscount Mandeville, etc., 
and soon thereafter to be created first Earl of Manchester. 

4 Sig. D2. 

5 - coop in the Stationers’ Register 7 May, 1616 (Arber’s Transcript, m1, 588), as “by 
. Tuvell.’ 

16 Possibly not. In the epistle “To the Reader,” sig. A5’, Tuvill says of his book: “But the 
slight approbation I make of it myselfe, may bee witnessed by my long suppressing it. And 
but to preuent others, who had gotten from mee some imperfect copies, I would neuer haue 
published it now.”’ The pretext is too common to command much credence. 
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the amusing rant of Joseph Swetnam’s Araignment of Lewd, Idle, Froward, 
and vnconstant women (1615), it figures importantly in the early seventeenth- 
century controversy over women.!’ And, of chief present interest, in the 
defense of women from what the title-page styles “‘the foule aspersions and 
forged imputations of traducing Spirits” it makes generous use of the poetry 
of Edmund Spenser. 

A 32-line poem,'* ‘‘To the looser sort of Women,” precedes the text. The 
temper of it may be judged from the first four lines: 


Stand of your foule adulterate brats of Hell, 
Whose lunges exhale a worse then sulph’rous smell, 
Do not attempt with your prophane hands 

To touch the Shrine, in which chast Virtue stands. 


The table of contents'*® must suffice to indicate the general nature of the 
topics discussed: 


Proeme 


. Of Womens worth in generall. 

. Of their Beauty. 

. Of their Chastity. 

. Of their outward modestie. 

. Of their Humility, and supposed Pride. 
. Of their Silence and falsely obiected Talkatiuenesse. 
. Of the Constancie of their Affections. 

. Of their Learning and Knowledge. 

. Of their Wisedome and Discretion. 

. Of their Valour and Courage. 

. The Epilogue.?¢ 


‘? 
e 
I a 


aod 


The work, judicial enough in tone, proceeds not so much by argument and 
proof as by citation of instances contrary to those alleged against women. 

The first allusion to Spenser occurs in Chapter m1, where Tuvill quotes, 
without mention of source, the following aptly chosen stanza from The 
Faerie Queene: 


Nought under heauen so strongly doth allure, 
The sense of man, and all his minde possesse, 
As beauties louely baite, that doth procure 
Great warriors oft their rigor to represse, 

And mighty hands forget their manlinesse, 
Drawn with the power of an hart-robbing eie, 
And wrapt in fetters of a golden tresse, 

That can with melting pleasance mollifie 

Their hardned harts, enur’d to blood & cruelty." 


Tuvill writes his work, he says, as an aid to honest women; but 


17 The Rev. A. B. Grosart, in his edition of Swetnam the Woman-Hater Arraigned by Women 
(1620), Occasional Issues, No. 30 (Manchester, 1880), does not mention Tuvill’s book; the 
DNB, entry “‘Swetnam,” lists the Asylum Veneris but does not name Tuvill. The book has re- 
ceived more recent treatment in an interesting chapter (pp. 465-507) of Louis B. Wright’s 
Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935). An older recognition of its 
place in the controversy may be seen in Richard Chiswell’s auction catalogue, 15 May, 1682, 
of the Bibliotheca Smithiana ..., p. 395, lot 43. 


18 Sig. AG’. 19 Sig. A8*~’. 
20 With this extended general defense compare the epitome in Essaies Politicke, and Morall, 
sigs. O4"-P7. 


41 Sig. B8”; F.Q., V, viii, 1. 
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if according to that Tuscan phrase, tuto vd in scorza, all be in the barke, and nothing in the 
bodie; If there bee onely a superficial tincture, an outward dye, not woaded with any grace or 
abilities, which might colour it in graine, this Sanctuarie will afford them no protection.” 


The discreet woman will pay no more attention to fine feathers “then shee 
would the trappings of a horse, which add not to the goodnesse of the beast 
that beareth them. ... Virtue must be hir chiefest garnish.”™ 
Chapter m1, on women’s chastity, again taking a cue from Spenser, is 

headed by the following (unacknowledged) stanza from The Faerie Queene: 

Eternall God in his almighty power, 

To make ensample of his heauenly grace, 

In Paradise whilome did plant this floure, 

Whence he it fetcht out of hir natiue place, 

And did in stocke of earthly flesh enrace, 

That mortall men his glory should admire 

In gentle Ladies brest, and bounteous race, 

Of woman-kinde it fairest floure doth spire, 

And beareth fruit of honor & all chast desire.** 


In a vein which inevitably suggests Spenser’s Squire of Dames, the same 
chapter continues with the citation of various cynical and satirical poets on 
the universal frailty of woman, on the difficulty of finding one chaste woman 
—especially if she be fair: “Many to the great impeachment of Womens 
worth .. . will by no meanes bee perswaded that Honestie and Beautie can 
euer harbour vnder one roofe.’” 

But those “must be very narrow eyde”’ who allow the suspicion of some 
few unchaste fair to blemish the whole sex: 

One drop of poyson cannot infect the Ocean, though a little leauen may peraduenture 


sower a great lumpe. It were ridiculous for any man to contemne the Rose because there is a 
prickle in the bush or neglect the Corne, because there is some cockle in the Barne. 


We should not let th’ensample of the bad 

Offend the good; for good by paragones 

Of euill, may more notably be rade: 

As white seems fairer, matcht with black attone; 
Ne, all are shamed by the fault of one. 

For lo, in heaué, wher as al goodnes is, 
Emongst the Angels, a whole legione 

Of wicked sprights, did fal from happy blisse? 

W hat wéder thé, if some of womé al do misse?** 


Opposite this stanza, a shoulder-note reads, not very helpfully, “Sp. T.Q. 
Cant. 9.” 

A suggestion of Spenser’s allegorical method may be seen in Tuvill’s 
statement that “Chastitie must haue setled Grauitie for hir vsher; and for 
hir waiting-woman, bashfull Modestie; or she shall neuer procure respec- 
tiue reuerence and obseruance from those those that doe behold hir,’”’ 
The blush of modesty, he continues, may be said to be woman’s best color- 
ing; her place within the home, not abroad; and only gadding women and 
fancy dressers deserve the accusation of pride that has been leveled against 
womankind at large.”* 


#2 Sig. C’. 23 Sigs. C3"-C4. 4 Sig. C4’; F.Q., mm, v, 52. % Sig. C8. 

26 Sig. C8’; F.Q., m1, ix, 2. Slight irregularities in the wording, spelling, and punctuation 
suggest that Tuvill may here have been quoting from memory. 
27 Sig. D3; cf. F.Q., Iv, x, esp. 51. 8 Sigs. D8’, E2’-E3, E3’-E4. 
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These considerations are followed by a long defense of women’s learning, 
in which he concludes that it “is an ornament, and a decencie, most ex- 
pedient for Women, were it for no other respect, then to supply, as occasion 
may require, the defects that are in men.’”* Shortly after, he falls to lengthy 
quotation of Tasso and Du Bartas in praise of Queen Elizabeth.*° 

In the Tenth Chapter, “Of their Courage and Valour,” Tuvill, after 
citing many instances from antiquity, brings his point home to English- 
men: 

Haue wee not in our owne Confines, that princely V oadicia, for in this point I will not men- 


tion any later times, who with her warlike A mazonians maintained the reputation of her State, 
and kept it long on foot against the feirce inuasion of the Romans? And therefore as our English 


Poet saith. Spencer F.Q. lib. 3. Can. 2. 


Here haue I cause, in men iust blame to finde, 

That in their proper [#.e., own] praise too partiall be, 
And not indifferent to Woman-kinde, 

To whom no share in Armes, or Chiualrie 

They do impart, ne maken memorie 

Of their braue gests, and prowesse martiall, 

Scarce doe they spare to one, or two, or three 
Roome in their writs, yet the same writing small, 


Doth all their deeds deface, & dims thier glorious all.” 


Tuvill, it is plain, would never have subscribed to the misogynist strictures 
of the anonymous Hic Mulier (1620).” 

To the very end the Asylum continues to draw upon Spenser. In the 
Epilogue, commenting on the “churlish restraints’ that “like whetstones 
... Set an edge vpon the dullest appetite, and are oftentimes the occasioners 
of misdeedes in such as neuer thought to step awry,” Tuvill concludes that 


Prohibitions in this kinde are but prouokings. Besides they are to little purpose. For as 
our English Poet saith. 


It is not iron bands, nor hundreth eyes, 

Nor brazen wals, nor many wakefull Spies, 

That can withhold her wilfull wandring feet: 

But fast good will with gentle courtesies, 

And timely seruice to her pleasures meet, 

May her perhaps containe, that else would algates fleet.” 


The quotation of this fragment and of F.Q., m1, ix, 2 in the same brief 
work would seem to indicate that Tuvill was particularly taken with the 
Malbecco-Hellenore episode—no small commendation, however unex- 
pected, of his taste. But the very choice of Spenser as an arsenal in support 
of his gallant defense of women is itself the best witness to the discreet good 
sense of the obscure preacher who chose to issue his secular writings as 
from the pen of “D.T., Gent.” 

Joun Leon LieEvsay 


University of Tennessee 


** Sig. G4. * Sigs. G7’, G8-H. 

* Sigs. I7"-18; F.Q., m1, ii, 1. The “glorious” of the last line reads “glories” in Spenser. 

® Both the Hic Mulier (No. 475) and Tuvill’s Asylum Veneris (No. 464, as “A sanctuary 
for ladies”) were among the printed books of Scipio Le Squyer’s library in 1632; cf. F. Taylor, 
“The Books and Manuscripts of Scipio Le Squyer, Deputy Chamberlain of the Exchequer 
(1620-59) ,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxv (1941), 24-25. 

* Sig. K5; F.Q., m1, ix, 7. 
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MILTON’S “VICAR OF HELL” 


ALTHOUGH more attention has been paid to Milton’s Areopagitica than 
to any other of his prose works except possibly the Of Education, and al- 
though there have been perhaps twenty different editions of the work since 
1800, not counting its appearances in collections, no satisfactory explana- 
tion has been forthcoming of the following passage, and the identity of the 
person involved has been in considerable doubt: “I name not him for pos- 
terities sake, whom Harry the 8. nam’d in merriment his Vicar of hell.” 
(Columbia Edition, 4:313.) The principal editors of the Areopagitica, T. 
Holt White (1819), J. W. Hales (1866, 1882), S. Lobb (1872), R. C. Jebb 
(1918), and others have variously guessed that the reference in the phrase 
“Vicar of hell” was to Skelton, to Thomas Cromwell, to Wolsey, to Andrew 
Borde, and to Gray ‘‘a maker of certaine merry ballades.”” None of these 
guesses can be substantiated, and the matter was more or less left hanging, 
the inference seeming to be that the reference may have been only a general 
one. But Milton’s statement seems to be too definite for such a conclusion, 
and he seems to be deliberately withholding the name of the person in- 
volved. Moreover the reference to Henry’s merriment seems too specific 
to be ignored. More recently M. Y. Hughes, with the aid of Mark Eccles 
and W. H. Dunham and partly anticipated by the DNB, vol. vir (1886), 
correctly identified the individual involved, but without discovering Mil- 
ton’s actual source, see his John Milton: Prose-Selections (New York: 
Odyssey, 1947), page 227 fn. 

However, the Areopagitica itself furnishes the key to the origin of the 
passage, of the striking phrase “Vicar of hell,’’ together with the identity of 
the man so named by Henry in “merriment.” In the Areopagitica Milton 
proceeded to sketch briefly the growth of papal censorship of books and 
other printed matter, and then he served up the horrible example of papal 
orders that “no Book, pamphlet, or paper should be Printed . . . unlesse it 
were approv’d and licenc’t under the hands of 2 or 3 glutton Friers” (Colum- 
bia 4:303). He then provided the example of a book so approved and li- 
censed. This book can be, and has been, identified by Hales and others, as 
Bernardo Davanzati’s Scisma d’Inghilterra con alire Operette published at 
Florence in 1638. These editors have identified the book by the occurrence 
on its errata page of those passages which Milton translated into English 
and offered as evidence of the lengths to which papal permissive practices 
had reached. 

Davanzati’s Scisma had first appeared at Milan in 1602; but this early 
edition contains permissions to print that are different from those Milton 
reproduces. His permissives exactly fit those found in the 1638 editions. 
The four permissions to print in the 1638 edition are dated in the Italian 
12 June 1636; 2 July 1636; 3 July 1636; and 15 July 1636. Hales and others 
have pointed out that we know that Milton was in Florence in the early 
fall of 1638, because Fam. Ep. 8 is dated from there September 10, 1638. 
The Scisma was probably called to the visiting Englishman’s attention as a 
newly published edition of a work dealing with the English troubles of the 
previous century. What editors of the Areopagitica have failed to point out, 
thus missing the connection of Davanzati with the “Vicar of hell” passage, 
is the fact that Davanzati’s work was based directly on Nicholas Sanders’ 
De Origini ac Progressu Schismatis Anglicani that had first appeared post- 
humously at Coloniae Agrippinae in 1585, and thereafter had been re- 
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printed between fifteen and twenty times before 1700, both in the original 
Latin and in several different vernacular versions, at various places on the 
continent. Davanzati’s Italian follows Sanders’ text rather closely, but stops 
with the death of Mary, and makes no direct reference to Sanders. However, 
his work is a direct and almost literal translation of Sanders as far as it 
goes, and has been so recognized, see inter al. the brief article ‘“‘Davanzati”’ 
in Enciclopedia Italiana, volume 12 (1931), page 410, signed M. [ichele] L. 
{ugo] G. [entile]. 

Milton’s mention of Henry’s “Vicar of hell’’ comes directly from Davan- 
zati’s text, itself taken directly from Sanders. Sanders’ Latin (Nicholas 
Sanders, De Origine ac Progressu Schismatis Anglicani, Liber. Editus & 
auctus per Edouardun Rishtonum. Colonie Agrippinae, 1585. folios 15*- 
16") reads: 


Iam prius Thomas Bolenus aliam filam ex coniuge sua genuerat, cuinomen Marie imponebatur. 
In hanc rex dum ad matrem ibat, oculos coniecerat, eandemque post Thome Boleni reditum, 
in aulam suam, imo & in adulterinum thalamum traduxerat. Cum autem Henrici regis domus 
ex perditissimo genere hominum constaret, cuiusmodi erant aleatores, adulteri, lenones, as- 
sentatores, periuri, blasphemi, rapaces, atque adeo heretici: inter hos insignis quidam nepos 
extitit Franciscus Brianus, eques auratus, ex gente & stirpe Bolenorum. Ab illo rex quodam 
tempore quesiuit, quale peccatum videretur matrem primum, deinde filiam cognoscere. Cui 
Brianus, omnino (inquit) tale, o Rex, quale gallinam primum, deinde pullum eius gallinaceum 
comedere. Quod verbum cum rex magno risu accepisset, ad Brianum dixisse fertur: Ne, tu 
merito meus es inferni Vicarius. Brianus enim iam prius ob impietatem notissimam vocabatur, 
Inferni vicarius, post hoc autem, & Regius inferni vicarius. 


David Lewis’s translation of Sanders (Nicholas Sanders, The Anglican 
Schism, translated by David Lewis, London: Burns and Oates, 1877, page 
24) reads: 


But his wife had borne Sir Thomas another daughter before this one, named Mary. Upon 
her the king had cast his eyes when he used to visit her mother, and now, after the return of 
Sir Thomas, he had her brought to the court, and ruined her. The royal household consisted of 
men utterly abandoned—gamblers, adulterers, panders, swindlers, false swearers, blasphemers, 
extortioners, and even heretics; among these was one distinguished profligate, Sir Francis 
Bryan, of the blood and race of the Boleyn. This man was once asked by the king to tell him 
what sort of a sin it was to ruin the mother and then the child. Bryan replied that it was a 
sin like that of eating a hen first and its chicken afterwards. The king burst forth into loud 
laughter, and said to Bryan, “Well, you certainly are my vicar of hell.’’ The man had long been 
called the vicar of hell on account of his notorious impiety, henceforth he was called also the 
king’s vicar of hell. 


Davanzati’s Italian (Bernardo Davanzati, Scisma D’Inghilterra, con 
alire Operette, Fiorenza, 1638. Second tp dated 1637, page 11) closely fol- 
lows Sanders’ Latin, and reads: 


Aueua Tommaso di questa sua moglie vna figliuola grandicella, la quale il Re nell’andare alla 
madre adocchié, e tirollasi in corte, e in camera, e domandando vna volta Francesco Briano 
nato de’Boleni di tutti li scleratissimi Cortigiani, onde era la corte piena, il pid fine, Chi si 
giacesse con la madre, e poi con la figlia, che peccato farebbe? rispose, il medesimo, che 4 mangi- 
arsi prima la gallina, e poi la pollastra. Disfacendosi il Re per le risa, disse: Ben se’ ti mio Vi- 
cario dell’Inferno (gia era costui per lo suo miscredere detto Vicario dell’Inferno del Re) onde 
cosi poscia ognuno il chiamd. 


The English equivalent of this passage from Davanzati, supplied by my 
colleague Marguerite Little, reads: 


Thomas had by this his wife a daughter, half-grown, whom the King saw when he went to 
visit her mother, and whom he took to court and to his bedroom, and once he asked Francis 
Bryan, born of the Boleyn family, the finest of all the very wicked courtiers of which the court 
was full, “What sin would he have committed who lay first with the mother, and then with 
the daughter?” He [Bryan] answered, “‘The same as he who eats first the hen and then the 
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pullet.’’ The king died of laughing and said, “You are indeed my Vicar of Hell” (He was al- 
ready called the King’s Vicar of Hell because of his ungodliness) whence everyone afterward 
so called him. 


Thus, the ‘‘Vicar of hell’ becomes Sir Francis Bryan (DNB spelling), an 
account of whose life and various activities are to be found in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, together with a working bibliography for him, and a 
reference to Cromwell also calling him the ‘Vicar of hell” in a letter to 
Gardiner and Wallop. In casting about for an authentic origin for Henry’s 
“Vicar of hell,” my distinguished colleagues, the historians, Theodore Cal- 
vin Pease and Frederick Charles Dietz, suggested to me that Nicholas 
Sanders was probably the originator of the account recording the origin of 
the phrase in connection with Henry, and that the phrase “vicar of hell” 
had also been applied to Bryan by Thomas Cromwell]. But no direct connec- 
tion could be found between Sanders’ work or Cromwell’s letters and Mil- 
ton. Just why Milton felt averse to naming Bryan “for posterities” sake is 
not clear, unless he thought that the whole situation from which the epi- 
thet arose was too shameful to bear repeating in detail. The origin of Mil- 
ton’s statement is certainly Davanzati, who took it from Sanders. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 


University of Illinois 











FRENCH SOURCES FOR SIX ENGLISH 
COMEDIES, 1660-1750 


THE FOLLOWING INSTANCES of English borrowing from French 
comedies of the latter seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries appear to 
have been hitherto unnoticed. 

1. Shadwell, The Woman-Captain, acted 1679; Montfleury, Za Fille 
Capitaine, pr. 1672. The French play: 


An old husband, jealous of his wife, though unwarrantably, is yet in amorous pursuit of a 
girl loved by his nephew, so that his consent to their marriage is scarcely to be expected. The 
girl’s brother, an army captain, is expected soon in Paris; his sergeant has already arrived. A 
vivacious female friend of the heroine impersonates this military brother, and the amorous 
oldster’s troubles begin. First he is tormented by being led to believe that his wife is the 
“captain’s” mistress. Next he is taken by the “captain” in an attempt to seduce the “sister” 
on promise of marriage, and is threatened with death—but offered the alternative of joining the 
army as a recruit. He chooses the latter and is now turned over to the sergeant. Further tricks 
gain his consent to the nephew’s marriage. Then he is informed as to the sex of the “captain,” 
and, consequently, his wife’s innocence. 


Shadwell owes no dialogue to Montfleury, and is indebted to him only 
for the motif in which a woman impersonates a captain-brother and, with 
the aid of a sergeant, bullies, pretends to impress, and thus tames, a jeal- 
ous and tyrannical old husband. He accentuates the husband’s humiliation 
by assigning the tamer’s role to the wife, and making the outcome a sepa- 
rate maintenance for her. In swashbuckling and violence Shadwell’s wife- 
captain far outdoes Montfleury’s fille. 

2. George Granville (Baron Lansdowne), The She-Gallants, acted 
1695; Campistron, L’Amante Amant, acted 1684. The French play: 


Angélique has pursued her recreant lover from Lyons to Paris, where she finds that he is 
paying court to Lucinde. Hearing that Lucinde’s mother Doriméne is, though superannuated, 
a coquette still, Angélique dons men’s clothes with a view to gaining Doriméne’s favor and thus 
influence with which she may block this suit to the other girl. Impersonating her own brother, 
she gains admittance to Doriméne’s circle, where she meets the recreant and before the com- 
pany accuses him of inconstancy to her “sister” at Lyons. He attempts to represent his con- 
duct in a favorable light; but Doriméne and Lucinde shame him and he leaves in disgrace in a 
high state of choler at the informer. 

Smitten by Angélique in her male attire, Doriméne is encouraged by her suévante to at- 
tempt the supposed youth, and does so. The result is a laughable scene, which fortunately for 
Angélique is cut short by an interruption. 

Angélique now receives a challenge from the lover whom she had exposed. Changing to 
female attire and a mask, she keeps the appointment, and when the time is right unmasks and 
— him. Lucinde will marry a faithful suitor. Doriméne will have to look further for a 
gallant. 


To this action Granville added another “she-gallant” as heroine in a 
feeble subplot taken from French heroic romance.’ But in the bulk of the 
play he is greatly indebted to Campistron. He retains the names “Angelica,” 
“Lady Dorimen,” “Lucinda,” and follows the story in the French play, 
sometimes adapting rather closely,? sometimes more freely.* He re-does 


1 Gildon (English Dramatic Poets, 1701, p. 66) says it is “taken out of the French Mar- 
quis, in the Romance of Jbraim.”’ 

2 Cf. The She-Gallants (n.d., but dated 1696 in Nicoll, Restoration Drama) pp. 30-33 
(Sir Toby explains to Lady Dorimen that elderly females can best secure young lovers by 
paying for their favors) and Campistron, m1, v (the suivante to Doriméne on the same theme). 
an” The She-Gallants, pp. 39-45 (Angelica exposes the recreant) and Campistron, m, 
iand ii. 
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with especial gusto the risqué scene in which the elderly coguette embar- 
rasses the supposed youth with her attentions.‘ And in the recognition scene, 
close verbal parallels appear.’ Campistron’s play, it seems, was not printed 
until 1715; Granville must therefore have seen a script of it during his 
sojourn in France in the middle sixteen-eighties.’ 

3. Mrs. Pix, The Beau Defeated: or, The Lucky Younger Brother, acted 
1700; Dancourt, Le Chevalier a la mode,* pr. 1687. The French play: 


A penniless and unprincipled chevalier has fascinated three women: the wealthy widow of 
a citizen; her niece, an ingénue; and a rich but old and queer baroness. The widow is well ad- 
vised by her bourgeois brother-in-law, who wishes her to live according to her station and 
marry within her own class, but she is determined to rise in society through a marriage with 
the chevalier, and does not wish to be interfered with. To such a pitch does she carry dislike 
of the brother-in-law that when the niece confides that she is having attentions paid her by a 
nobleman, the widow, who is of course ignorant that this is the chevalier, encourages the girl 
to elope with him. 

Through cleverness the chevalier manages for a time to keep each of the three women 
ignorant of his relations with the others. But a list of his female dupes gets into the widow’s 
hands; and when it is discovered that he has presented identical amorous verses to each of the 
three women, his bad faith begins to appear. The baroness challenges the widow over him— 
but bloodshed is prevented. Good-fortune prevents the chevalier’s elopement with the niece, 
and the widow, chastened, consents to marry the man of her brother-in-law’s choice. The 
chevalier, thus shorn of some of his resources but unabashed, will continue to exploit the 
baroness. 


Mrs. Pix adds a sub-plot of her own invention, but makes a partial 
acknowledgement of indebtedness for the ‘‘Beau Defeated” plot by stating 
in the Dedication that her play “‘is partly a Translation from the French.’”® 
Her first two pages are literally translated from Dancourt,'® and several 
times thereafter she returns for other verbal borrowings." Subsequently she 
follows the outlines and not a few of the details of Dancourt’s action (for 
instance the broil over the verses, the list of dupes, and the female challenge) 
but she touches the whole with farce and crowds it with the subplot; and 


4 She-Gallants, pp. 50-53; Campistron, rv, ix. 

5 She-Gallants, p. 68: “Yes, perjur’d Bellamour, it is Angelica . .. whom you so basely, 
and so ungratefully Siva betray’d: And who in a disguise, unworthy her Quality, or the modes- 
ty of her Sex, has been a Witness to all your Perjuries. "Tis that Angelica whose heart ye came 
hither to pierce.” 

L’Amante Amant, v, vii (Campistron, Ewores, 1750, m1, 338-339) : “Oui . . . perfide . . . 
C’est cette méme Angélique . . . que vous avez lachement abandonnée . . . qui vous a suivi 
... Sans égard pour sa condition et pour son sexe; qui sous un habit indigne d’elle a été le 
— témoin de votre inconstance . . . . C’est cette Angélique enfin dont vous vouliez percer 
e coeur.” 
om *H. Carrington Lancaster, French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, tv, ii, 
527 n. 16. 

7 Elizabeth Handasyde, Granville the Polite (London, 1933) says that he went abroad 
“about 1682” (p. 10) and returned to England in 1687 (p. 12). In the preface to The She- 
Gallants, 1696, Granville says that the play was composed “in France about twelve Years past” 
(which precisely corresponds with the date of acting of L’Amante Amant) but represents it as 
an original work. Either he supposed that the debt to Campistron would pass undetected, or 
he had himself simply forgotten how specifically he was indebted to this source. Of course it 
must be admitted that some of the subsidiary characters in the play—and these not the least 
entertaining in it—are his own. 

§ Lancaster, rv, ii, 587, gives Saint-Yon as co-author of the play. 

* See also her prologue and epilogue (ed. of the play, n.d., dated 1700 in Nicoll, Early 
Eighteenth Century Drama). 

107 is x, iii. 

 E.g. Beau Defeated, pp. 13-14, from Dancourt, m1, ii; Beau Defeated, p. 24, a scrap from 
Dancourt, 1, iv. 
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most of the power and irony of the French play (it is one of the most ad- 
mired of its period) evaporates in the process.” 

4. Anon., Injur’d Love: or, the Lady’s Satisfaction, acted 1711; Mont- 
fleury’s La Femme Juge et Partie, pr. 1669. The French play: 


Convinced of the unfaithfulness of his wife, a husband has abandoned her on a desert 
island. Now, three years later, he believes her dead, and wishes to make a second marriage. 
But the wife, who was rescued, and, assuming the guise of a fashionable gallant, succeeded in 
winning the favor of the local Duke, has returned to the scene, and is now rivalling the husband 
with the girl he wishes to marry. A circumstance arises which enables her to discipline him. 
The post of judge in the town is vacant. The husband, who would like this place in order to be 
secured against being charged in the matter of his wife’s disappearance, offers the supposed 
rival a sum of money in exchange for her influence with the Duke. She promises to secure the 
appointment for him, but has herself appointed instead, then has him arrested, reveals her 
knowledge of the affair, and demands that he explain his action. He is ashamed to admit 
having been (he thinks) a cuckold, but she compels him to this defense, and then stipulates 
that he either prove that his wife was unfaithful, or die the death. Evidence shows that his 
wife was innocent; and he is now enough of a comic poltroon to wish, for his neck’s sake, that 
she had been guilty. The “judge” offers to spare him if he will take a wife at her direction. He 
grumbles at this, but she now relaxes the pressure by revealing her identity; and, greatly re- 
lieved, he takes her. The girl he had sought in marriage is paired with a faithful suitor. 


In using this plot the English author introduces two other females 
whose love affairs must be satisfactorily settled, and thereby greatly elabo- 
rates the intrigue, adding, in these minor actions, a good deal of risqué 
and slapstick farce. The plot from Montfleury is readily distinguishable, 
however; and in at least one place, as the disguised wife bedevils the hus- 
band with speeches which mean one thing to him and another to her and 
the audience, the English author would seem to have had an eye on the 
French text.* On the other hand, the action is simplified in the English play 
(no Duke, or judge’s post appears—instead, the wife gets the husband un- 
der her thumb by provoking him to a duel and and then having him over- 
powered and disarmed by bailiffs). The principal change in the story, 
French to English, is in the conception of the husband, who in Jnjur’d 
Love is a man of honor. The English play, in fact, largely returns the motif 
to the romantic mood which characterized it in the Spanish play which was 
Montfleury’s source.® 

5. Molloy, The Coquet: or, the English Chevalier, acted 1718; Destouches, 
Le Curieux Impertinent, pr. 1710. The French play: 


The daughter of a citizen of Paris is affianced to a young man named Léandre. Wishing 
to try the girl’s disposition, Léandre defers the marriage, and presses upon a friend the task of 


Thus Dancourt’s Chevalier becomes, in Mrs. Pix’s play, a mere empty-headed beau. 
Again, in Dancourt the Baronne’s challenge is bona fide; in the English play the challenge by 
her counterpart is intended only to bluff the rival. 

8 Injur’d Love, 1711, p. 54: “Know then, good surly Sir, since you go to that, that you 
shall and must have a Wife; and that I will be so privy to it, that I will partake with you, 
half the pleasures of your Bed: Ile be halves with you in all your Embraces, you shall be pres- 
ent, see it, suffer it, and be very well satisfyed.” 

La Femme Juge, 1, iv (Theatre de Messieurs de Montfleury, 1739, 1): 

Que j’aurai de plaisir a vous voir une femme... . 
Je prétens partager, si l">hymen vous assemble, 
La joie et les douceurs que vous aurez ensemble; 
Et qu’enfin, par l’effet d’un transport d’amitié, 
Mon coeur, de vos plaisirs, ressente la moitié. 

..- meme en votre presence, 
Et vous le suffirez, sans en dire un seul mot. 


4 Cf., e.g., Injur’d Love, pp. 57-59, and end of the play. 
% Lancaster, 11, ii, 813. 
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courting the girl and reporting her behavior under this stress—a difficult assignment for the 
friend, who is himself in love with the girl and yet is a man of principle and would not wrong 
Léandre, however eccentric the latter’s curiosity. A parallel action develops on the lower social 
plane: Léandre’s valet (a whimsical fellow upon whom Léandre throws much of the burden of 
telling lies with which to justify deferment of the marriage) has an understanding with the 
girl’s suivante, and, imitating his master, commissions the friend’s valet to subject the suivante 
to a similar test. 

The girl and suivante stand the first trial of their constancy. But it is soon discovered that 
the reasons Léandre has given for putting off the marriage—“illness” of his father, and the 
like—are mere excuses; and when he now subjects the girl to a further test by having it re- 
ported to her that he loves elsewhere, he goes too far. Even to the last he thinks that she will 
come to him whenever he drops the pretenses and tells the truth, but she is affronted by his 
lack of confidence in her, and at the end gives her hand to his friend. His valet in like manner 
loses the suivante. 4 


Molloy would appear to have begun with this plot. But in his play the 
citizen has not merely a daughter, but a daugher and two nieces, each of 
whom is central in an action; consequently The Coquet is not single but triple 
in its intrigue. In one of these actions a woman of sense tames a rake. In 
another an affected coquette barely escapes marriage with a bogus marquis, 
actually a professional bigamist.’* The third action is the one from Des- 
touches. It is not the one of most prominence in the English play—the 
heroine has been demoted from daughter to niece. Molloy retains the name 
Leander, but changes the others. He rewrites the dialogue entire, shorten- 
ing considerably.’ He follows the plot closely, even retaining the below- 
stairs parallel; but he coarsens the action throughout. Thus the friend in 
the English version, thinking—perhaps with some justification—that Lean- 
der is a fool, intends from the start to cut him out if he can; and at the end 
the heroine dismisses the over-curious fiancé with much less dignity and 
delicacy than her counterpart in the French play. 

6. Hewitt, A Tutor for the Beaus: or Love in a Labyrinth, acted 1737; 
Boissy, Le Frangois a Londres, pr. 1727. The French play: 

A French baron, who has lived for three years in London, and his cousin, a French mar- 
quis recently arrived from Paris, are in competition for the hand of a desirable English widow: 
a churlish English suitor, favored by the widow’s father, is also in the race. The three rivals 
are in contrast as to manners, the marquis being a fop, the Englishman a boor, the baron a 
mean between these extremes. 

The widow is at first dazzled by the marquis. But the bad influence which he is having 
upon her younger brother displeases both her and her father. A clash develops upon this point 
between the father and the marquis; the baron intervenes, and so wins the father’s regard 
and the widow’s hand. 


Hewitt combines this plot with one borrowed from Calderon’s Casa 
con dos puertas; in his preface he is frank about indicating his sources. But 
his statement that the “Tutor for the Beaus” part of his play is “a Hint 
taken from a French Piece of Monsieur Boissy’"* is an understatement. He 
makes all the characters English, changing the marquis into an Englishman 
bred at Paris, and the baron into a Mr. Heartly; but his dialogue is perhaps 
nine-tenths closely translated from the French play. 

I am far from representing these cases of English borrowing from 


16 This role perhaps owes a hint to Le Chevalier a la mode, for at one point the impostor, 
meaning to hand the girl a copy of verses, gives her by mistake a “List of Wives married in the 
Month of March” and has to think fast for a plausible excuse (The Coquet, 1718, p. 67). 

17 Thus Destouches’ 1, ix, a laughable scene in which, to serve Léandre’s purposes, his 
valet affects the girl’s father with a highly colored and circumstantial account of the “illness” 
of Léandre’s parent, is reduced to a reported sentence or two in The Coquet, p. 40. 

18 Preface, 1737. 
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French comedy as all not already recorded for the period; no doubt other 
finds will be made. Such a definitive study as Professor Kinne’s for the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century’ is lacking for the earlier time. 

Of the use of French material in English comedy it may be said that 
English writers preserve the spirit of the original only when they translate 
literally. Their fondness for two or three plots a play, as opposed to the 
French convention of unity, is symptomatic; and even when an English 
playwright follows the outlines of the borrowed story closely he will heighten 
and over-stress, perhaps over-simplify, so that it will appear transformed in 
adaptation. English taste required more highly seasoned fare than the deli- 
cate study of psychological motives and conflicting loyalties in Le Curieux 
Impertinent, or the careful, though somewhat tedious, exposition of a hus- 
band with a false standard of honor in La Femme Juge et Partie. On the 
other hand, the Anglo-Saxon comedic talent may produce something 
harder-hitting and in its characteristic way as good as, perhaps better than, 
the French material which it uses, as in Granville’s She-Gallants—or 
Wycherley’s Country Wife. 

JouHN HARRINGTON SMITH 

Washington University 


9 Willard A. Kinne, Revivals and Importations of French Comedies in England, 1749-1800 
(Columbia U. Press, 1939). 
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COLERIDGE’S FRIEND JOSEPH HARDMAN: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, the late William Lyon Phelps made the follow- 
ing announcement to the readers of his popular department in Scribner’s 
Magazine: 

..- I have made an important discovery, which I have saved for Scribnerians; and it 
concerns a great English poet as well as Goethe himself. In 1834, the year of the death of 
Coleridge, a definitive edition of the Englishman’s “Poetical Works” appeared in three vol- 
umes. This contained the first stanza of his translation of the famous lyric ‘“‘Kennst du das 
Land.” No one has ever discovered when he wrote this, but it first appeared in print in 1834. 
A few weeks ago I obtained Coleridge’s own manuscript translation, written and signed by 
him, and it contains fwo stanzas, instead of one. To the best of my knowledge and belief, I 
now print for the first time a hitherto unknown stanza by Samuel Taylor Coleridge .... 
Not only is this second stanza now in print for the first time, but the manuscript of the first 
is very different indeed from the standard version, in which the editors follow the edition of 
1834.! 


This announcement contains some very serious bibliographical inac- 
curacies, which, I believe, have never been corrected. It is a fact that both 
stanzas of this translation had appeared in print several years before the 
publication of the Poetical Works, and not only once, but twice, although 
the editor was apparently no more aware of the fact than was Professor 
Phelps a century later. 

The actual date of the first printing of the translation is probably Septem- 
ber 1829, when the two stanzas, signed “S. T. COLERIDGE, from 
GOETHE,” were used as the epigraph of an anonymous story, “Colonna the 
Painter; a Tale of Italy and the Arts,” which was published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine of that date.? 

The text is so nearly identical with the one published in Scribner’s 
that it is safe to assume that the manuscript purchased by Professor Phelps 
was the same from which the epigraph was taken. One notes only two vari- 
ants of any significance: in the facsimile reproduction given in Professor 
Phelps’ article, a word (“gales’’) in the third line has been scratched over, 
with no replacement, while in Blackwood’s the word “‘breeze”’ is substituted 
—by whom, it seems impossible to determine. Also, in the Phelps MS. the 
translation ends with the first part of a third stanza, “Know’st thou the 
road? etc,”’ which is not present in the 1829 text. It would seem, therefore, 
that the discovery which Professor Phelps offered his Scribnerians consists 
merely of the revelation of the manuscript and a few words of the third 
stanza, which Coleridge apparently never completed. 

But this is by no means the full story of the publication of Coleridge’s 
translation of Mignon’s song. Four months after its Blackwood’s appear- 
ance, “Colonna the Painter,’’ complete with epigraph, turned up again in 
a Philadelphia magazine, the Museum, unsigned as before.* Then, about 
1858, the story was again reprinted, in the well-known collection of Tales 
from “Blackwood,’’ where, although still unsigned, it was preceded by a 
short note which had not appeared in the earlier printings: 


The following “Tale of Italy and the Arts’ was submitted in MS. to the late Mr. Col- 
eridge, who signified his approval by giving to the writer, as an appropriate heading, two then 


1 “A Literary Discovery,” Scribner’s Magazine, January, 1933, Vol. 93, p. 60. 
2 Blackwood’s Magazine, September 1829, Vol. 26, pp. 351 ff. 
3 Museum, January, 1830, Vol. 16, pp. 55-77. 
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unpublished stanzas from his admirable translation of Goethe’s Song of Mignon in “Wilhelm 
Meister,” beginning ““Kennst du das Land?’”* 


Who, then, was the author of this tale, which so impressed Coleridge 
that he was led to offer an unpublished work of his as “an appropriate 
heading?” “‘Colonna the Painter” has sometimes been erroneously attrib- 
uted to the Reverend Doctor George Croly. On the basis of internal evidence 
alone, that would not be a bad guess; fortunately we are not restricted to 
such evidence. 

In Mrs. Oliphant’s Annals of a Publishing House: William Blackwood 
and his Friends, we find the following letter, postmarked “Highgate, May 
15, 1830”: 


My respected friend, the author of the “Colonna” &c., has induced me to read with atten- 
tion the letters that have passed between you and him respecting the untoward accident of the 
‘‘Headsman’”’; and I seem to feel that it will be a more frank and friendly course to communi- 
cate the impression left on my mind and my mistaken, perhaps, but assuredly most sincere 
and conscientious judgment on the disputed point, directly to yourself... . 

First, I have looked carefully over the bond, as Shylock says, and can nowhere find that 
any approach to omniscience on the part of your correspondent has been promised or stipulated 
for: and, verily, something very like it he must be supposed to possess, before it can be nat- 
urally required of him that he should be cognizant of every tale and novelette, in whatever 
vehicle and under whatever name, published during the last twenty years, or even the last 
five .. . all short of this impracticable Bibliography, all that your correspondent could be ex- 
pected or had undertaken to do, he assuredly did. His orders to his foreign correspondent were 
to send works fresh from the press, or recently published. Kruse isa popular novelist, to whose 
previous publications my friend was no stranger, and from the title-page of the volume itself 
a man must be a conjuror to have conceived any suspicion that there had been an earlier edi- 
tion, or that the contents had appeared in another form. 

. . » I will only add two points which seem to me worth considering. 1st. That your cor- 
respondent has, to my knowledge, spared neither trouble nor expense to procure the best 
information from foreigners of good taste, and the earliest arrival of the books wel! spoken of 
and that from his former command, and his existing personal connections with the Continent, 
he possesses more than ordinary facilities. Further, that he isa man of talent and a neat stylist, 
you know, and that he is a man of the highest respectability and purest honour you may believe 
on my assurance.® 


The friend whom Coleridge defended with such ardor (but without suc- 
cess, it would appear) was neither Barry Cornwall, as Mrs. Oliphant first 
thought, nor Frederick Hardman, as she later believed, but Joseph Hard- 
man, the father of Frederick. This is apparent from another letter, published 
in the second volume of her Annals: 


J. Hardman to Messrs. Blackwood. 
November 5, 1840. 

Some ten or twelve years have now elapsed since I was a regular contributor to ‘““Maga”’ 
and in constant correspondence with your able, intelligent and very liberal father. My con- 
tributions were drawn chiefly from German and Danish sources, and consisted of romantic 
and piquant tales, freely altered from the original, and adapted to British taste and feeling. 
I sent him also many amusing tales on Italy and the Italians, which he liked and employed in 
many numbers to lighten the Magazine . .. . Amongst the tales were the Sphinx, the Duel- 
lists, Colonna the Painter, cum multis aliis ... .* 


Although the Dictionary of National Biography describes Joseph Hard- 
man as “a London merchant, who was intimate with Coleridge,” standard 
biographies of the latter throw little or no light on their friendship. 


* Tales from “Blackwood,’”’ Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, n.d. 
(1858-61), 12 volumes. Vol. 1, Part 2, pp. 1-102. 
5 Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 1897, 2 volumes. Vol. 1, pp. 416-419. 
* Op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 287-288. 
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Coleridge’s Friend Joseph Hardman 397 
“The Headsman; a Tale of Doom,” which occasioned the dispute that 
Coleridge attempted to settle, appeared anonymously in Blackwood’s for 
February, 1830.’ It is unquestionably one of the “freely altered” adapta- 
tions referred to by Hardman in his letter of November 5, 1840, and it ap- 
pears to have been his last contribution to that periodical. The original 
story was written by the then famous Danish novelist, Lauritz Kruse, who, 
from having spent many years in Germany, wrote in German as freely as 
in his native language. 

“The Sphinx; an extravaganza, etched in the manner of Callot” ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s for October, 1828* and ‘The Duellists; a Tale of the 
Thirty Years War” in the number for the following month.*® 

“The Headsman”’ and “The Duellists” were also included in the collec- 
tion of Tales from “Blackwood,”’ and once more anonymously. On the other 
hand, a number of tales and translations by the son, Frederick Hardman, 
which were published in Blackwood’s between 1843 and 1852, are included 
in the same collection under the name of their author. 

It is regrettable that more is not known of this London merchant, con- 
sidered by Coleridge to be “a man of talent and a neat stylist.” The few 
facts assembled here do little more, unfortunately, than arouse one’s curi- 
osity in regard to this obscure member of the Coleridge circle. 

W. T. BAanpby 


University of Wisconsin 


7 Vol. 27, pp. 190-216. 
8 Vol. 24, pp. 441 ff. 
® Vol. 24, pp. 541 ff. 











DIE WORTBILDUNG “ZIRLIN-MIRLIN” 
Aufkommen, Verbreitung und Bedeutungs-spielraum eines Modeworts 


VOR VIERZIG Jahren hat Schauerhammer die Sprache Caspar Scheits, 
der auf den Titelblattern seiner Schriften als ‘von Wormbs’’ auftritt, unter- 
sucht und anhand des Lautstands der Reime Strauchs Vermutung zur 
Sicherheit erhoben, dass Scheit ein gebiirtiger Elsisser aus der Gegend um 
Hagenau sei.! Schauerhammers phonologische Beobachtungen liessen sich 
leicht auf den Wortschatz Scheits ausdehnen, was in Anbetracht der derben, 
unter-literarischen Umgangssprache des Grobianus eine iusserst wiinschens- 
werte Aufgabe wire. Auch dem unachtsamen Leser stossen zahlreiche 
elsissische Idiotismen auf, es ist schade, dass Charles Schmidt seinerzeit 
fiir sein schénes Wérterbuch? nicht auch Scheit als Kronzeugen ausgewertet 
hat; aber damals hielt man eben Scheit fiir einen Rheinfranken. Im Grobi- 
anus (Worms, 1551) heisst es Vers 456 ff. 

Noch weiter ich dich leren will, 

Die hend soltu nicht halten still: 

Dann missigkeit ein laster ist. 

Drumb billig du zu loben bist, 

Wann du mit deinen henden vil 

Treibst bossen, vnd git gauckelspil 

(Thin solches die freyen lotter nit, 

Vnd gwinnen dannocht gelt damit?) 


Fiir die in diesen Versen beschriebene Fingerspielerei gibt Scheit am Rand 
die Bezeichnung Zirlin mirlin machen. Da im lateinischen Original Dede- 
kinds als entsprechende Wendung dafiir manu gesticulari erscheint, besteht 
iiber die Bedeutung von zirlin mirlin machen kein Zweifel. Nun ist aber der 
Ausdruck ausserhalb des alemannischen Sprachgebiets unbelegt, als Zusatz 
des Wormser Druckers ausgeschlossen, gehért also entschieden Scheits 
eigner Mundart an, nimlich dem Elsidssischen. Geiler von Kaisersberg, 
der mit seiner starken Vorliebe fiir derb volkstiimliche Wendungen dem 
“Grobianismus”’ den Weg bahnt, belegt um 1500 ebenfalls zirlin mirlin und 
meint damit ebenfalls ein Fingerspiel: “‘Wann man sitzt und die Hend umb 
einander wicklet, und machet zirlin mirlin und zeisen zupfen....” * Fiir 
den elsissichen Ursprung der Wendung spricht Lexers (1, 2252) einziger 
vor-neuhochdeutscher Zeuge, der Elsisser Altswert, wo spielende Kinder 
Figuren mit den Fingern, ziirlin miirlin, machen. Altswert um 1400, Geiler 
um 1500, Scheit um 1550 sind also die drei unverdiachtigen Zeugen fiir das 
elsissische Heimatrecht der Wortbildung, wobei ich noch einmal auf die 
dreimal bezeugte Bedeutung des Gebirdenspiels aufmerksam machen 
méchte. 

Zu diesen drei Zeugen tritt iibrigens in gewisser Weise noch das Wérter- 
buch des Dasypodius (Strassburg, 1536, 1537 u. 6.), in dem gesticulari 
manibus verdeutscht wird durch Mit den henden zirlen oder geberden. Das 


1 A. Schauerhammer, Mundart und Heimat K. Scheits auf Grund seiner Reimkunst unter- 
sucht. Halle, 1908.—Ergebnis: “‘Scheits Lautstand stimmt fast ganz zum heutigen elsiss. 
Dialekt und bestatigt Strauchs Vermutungen, dass S. aus Hagenau stammt.” Jahresbericht 
Bd. 30 (1910), 207. 

2 Ch. Schmidt, Historisches Wérterbuch der elsdssischen Mundart mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der friihneuhochdeutschen Periode, Strassburg, 1901. 

* Aus Die brisamlin doct. Keiserspergs (Strassburg, 1517), zitiert nach Martin u. Lienhart, 
Worterbuch d. elsissischen Mundarten (Strassburg 1899-1907), 1, 914. 
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Die Wortbildung “Zirlin-mirlin” 399 


Lemma kehrt im deutsch-lateinischen Teil wortwértlich wieder. Es ist 
wohl auf das Konto des Strassburger Druckers Rihel zu setzen, kaum auf 
das des Frauenfelder Lexikographen, dessen elsissische Wérter sonst meist 
Geiler entnommen sind, was die hier gewaihlte Wortform aber grade aus- 
schliesst. Freilich ist fiir eine offenkundig der Kindersprache entstammende 
Wortbildung in einem Worterbuch des Literatur-Deutschen kein Platz; 
das Jterativum aus dem Kindermund ist bei Dasypodius durch das Simplex 
ersetzt, dessen Bedeutung manibus gesticulari aber festgehalten ist.‘ 

Nicht das Wort, aber die hier bekundete Wortbedeutung ist so streng 
auf das Elsass beschrinkt, dass ich zégere, den Schweizer Dasypodius damit 
zu belasten. Josua Maaler, der sich sonst so oft aus Dasypodius Rat holt, 
kennt zwar das Wort zirlen, aber nur in der Bedeutung contrectare (dazu 
contrectatio = die Zirlung).’ Serranus, der Dasypodius seitenweise ausschreibt, 
unterdriickt den in Obersachsen unbekannten Ausdruck und verdeutscht 
gesticularit durch gaukeln, kokeln, Gesten machen, firfantzen. Auch in bair.- 
oesterr., mrhein., nrhein., frink. Wortsammlungen des 16. Jahrhunderts 
fehlt die Dasypodiusglosse, wihrend die Elsisser Scherz und Oberlin in 
ihrem Glossarium von 1781 zirlin mirlin verzeichnen. Der Strassburger 
Dialektdichter J. G. D. Arnold verwendet es 1816 und Charles Schmidt 
verbiirgt sich dafiir, dass um das Jahr 1900 herum in Strassburg zirlin mirlin 
der gingige Ausdruck war fiir ‘‘Spielen mit den Fingern, um Kinder zu amii- 
sieren.’’® Als Kinderwort und Anfang eines Kinderliedchens haben nach 
Ausweis des Schwébischen Worterbuch v1, 1, 1241 f. und des Schweizerischen 
Idiotikon tv, 418 auch alle andern alemannischen Mundarten die Wendung. 
Wenn zirlin-mirlin aber auch der gemein-alemannischen Kindersprache 
angehort, der Aufstieg in die Literatursprache scheint doch auf elsdssische 
Autoren beschrinkt. Seilers Beleg aus Basel beweist nichts dagegen, da 
Basel der niederalemannischen Dialektprovinz zuzurechnen ist.’ Im brigen 
stammt Seilers Lemma von Sprenger (71786) und ist nicht etwa der Mund- 
art entnommen, sondern arnt Wat 3 einem Baseler Geiler-Druck, 
an denen ja in den ersten beiden Jahrzehnten des 16. Jahrhunderts kein 
Mangel war.® Der einzige vollwiegende Schweizer, in dessen Schriften sich 
die Wortbildung findet, ist Zwingli. Das Schweizerische Idiotikon tv, 418 
verzeichnet gleich drei Stellen, an denen der schweizerische Reformator die 
Wendung gebraucht. Ich setze sie hierher. 

“So sichst du iez wol, was den apostlen das iisserlich wort heisst: nit die stimm, als dise blinden 
ziirlimiirrlend, sunder die selbsmeinung, die sy in iren herzen habend, harus geredt.” 


“Nun wellend die ziirlimiirrler also sagen.” 
“Kurz, es [be]darf nit ziirlimiirlens.” 


Die vom Idiotikon gegebene Bedeutung “lappisch schwatzen’’ weicht jeden- 
falls von der in Strassburg bekannten nicht unerheblich ab; wahrend im 
Elsass die Hinde, besonders die wirbelnden Daumen, in miissiger Bewegung 


‘ Dass ein Mehrmals der Handlung—hier das Daumenwirbeln—durch ein Zweimal des 
Wortstamms mit m-Variation des Anlauts illustriert wird, ist grade der Kindersprache gemiss: 
kuddel-muddel ; schorle-morle; péle-méle. Ich stiitze mich hier auf L. Spitzer, Stilstudien (Miin- 
chen, 1928) 1, 96 ff., wo von solchen Bildungen des “spielerischen Sprechens” gehandelt ist.— 
Zur W ortbildung von zirlen vgl. Anmerkung 9. 

5 Maalers Lemma stammt aus dem latein.-deutschen Wérterbuch des Frisius (Ziirich, 
1541), 325a: contrecto / dick beriiren, handlen, bancklen, anrtiren, greiffen, An eim ding zirlen, 
ond in henden umbhinziehen.—contrectatio / Handlung, cirlung, beriirung. 

6 Vgl. Martin-Lienhart, a.a.O. 

7G. A. Seiler, Die Basler Mundart (Basel, 1879), 326. 

8 Dazu vgl. Goedeke FP, 398 f. 
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sind, sind’s hier die Mauler. Das kénnte darauf zuriickgefiihrt werden, dass 
solchen Kinderwé6rtern eine gewisse begriffliche Unschiarfe eigen ist, erst beim 
Aufstieg in die Literatursprache gefrieren sie zu definitiver Bedeutung. 
Auffallig ist in diesem Zusammenhang der Beleg im Schwdbischen Wor- 
terbuch v1, 1, 1242 von A. Blarer aus dem Jahre 1560, wo es heisst: 
“‘Hilft niemand, sondern die christlichen Potentaten 


zirrlemirrlend indes, wie sie durch ihre Konzilien 
dem Papst seinen pestilenzischen Stuhl erhalten.” 


Zweifelhaft, ob die Stelle iiberhaupt ins Schwabische Wérterbuch gehért. Den 
Konstanzer Patriziersohn Ambrosius Blarer verband mit Zwingli seit 1523 
eine rege Korrespondenz, mit Butzer in Strassburg seit 1528 eine rege 
Freundschaft. Der Zitatcharakter der Stelle ist offenbar, ganz gleich ob 
man nun Zwingli oder Butzer dafiir verantwortlich machen will. Schwiabisch 
ist die Wortbildung nicht, was sich indirekt schénstens beweisen lasst durch 
eine nur wenig friihere (1547) Stelle der Zimmerschen Chronik m1, 540, Z. 
12 ff.: 

“Es spilt mit einem corallenpaternoster, das im ganz lieb war, wie dann die kinder zu thuen 
pflegen. Nit mag ich wissen, wie das kindt den handel iibersach, es bracht das patternoster in 


mundt und in solchem zurlen und machen kompt im das patternoster in hals und schlucks 
hinab.” 


Weder Lexer m1, 1201 noch Fischer v1, 1, 1242 geben die Bedeutung von 
ziirlen an, die doch genau der entspricht, die Maaler und Frisius fiir con- 
trectare gegeben haben: in henden umbhinziehen. Diese gemein-alemannische 
Bedeutung ist mithin auch die schwabische. Blarer folgt aber Zwingli, 
dessen ziirlimiirler ganz gut Reminiszenzen seines Geiler-Studiums sein 
kénnen. Die volkstiimliche Predigt mit ihrer direkten Ansprache an die 
niederen Volksklassen war das Ziel beider Kanzelredner; iiberdies erschienen 
Geilers wirksamste Reden grade zwischen 1515 und 1525 im Druck, als 
Zwinglis reformatorische Tatigkeit ihren Héhepunkt erreichte. Die Ver- 
wendung von ziirlemiirle in Schriften, die doch vor allem in der Schweiz 
verstanden werden sollten, weist natiirlich darauf hin, dass die Wortbildung 
auch in der schweizerischen Kindersprache existierte. Doch nicht von da, 
sondern iiber Geiler ist Zwingli die Wendung zugekommen.?® 

Bis hierher ergab die Betrachtung, dass ein elsdssisches Wort durch Geiler 
aus der Kinderstube in die Literatursprache aufsteigt. Langst steht ja die 
Literatur der Zeit unter dem Gesetz, fiir das Luther 1530 die Worte findet: 
‘““Man mus nicht die buchstaben inn der lateinischen sprachen fragen, wie 
man sol Deutsch reden, sondern man mus die mutter jhm hause, die kinder 
auff der gassen, den gemeinen man auff dem marckt drumb fragen und den 
selbigen auff das maul sehen, wie sie reden. . . . ”” Die Mutter im Haus, die 
Kinder auf der Gassen haben das Wort gebildet, das durch Geiler nun lite- 
raturfahig wird. In literarisierter Form (als Simplex) aber urspriinglichem 
Sinn gerat es in das populirste Wérterbuch des Zeitalters (Dasypodius); 
in der urspriinglichen Form, aber mit verainderter Bedeutung in das Lite- 
raturwerk Zwinglis, von wo es dann iiberstrahlt in die Schriften aleman- 


® Darauf deutet die Lautform hin. Es liegt nahe, das Simplex ziirlen auf dlteres twir(e)len 
zuriickzufiihren. Qu- ersetzt den alten Anlaut erst im 14. Jahrhundert und zundchst nur im 
Mitteldeutschen. Das Wort Quirl ist dem Elsdssischen heute noch fremd, sein Platz durch 
Rihrliffel, Riihrstock eingenommen.—Analoger Vorgang wohl bei der Bildung Ziérbel im 
Verhaltnis zu swirbe(!)n. Vgl. dazu: Kluge-Gétze, Etymologisches Worterbuch" (Berlin, 1934), 
— yo 724. Kretschmer, W ortgeographie der hochdeutschen Umgangss prache (Géttingen, 1918), 
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nischer Glaubenskimpfer. Bei Caspar Scheit erscheint es noch einmal als 
“Literatur’’-Wort, seine literarische Geltung ist aber an die der elsissischen 
Literatur gebunden und sinkt zugleich mit dieser wieder ab. Die Lebens- 
daten der schriftsprachlichen Wortbildung zirlin-mirlin sind ca. 1400-ca. 
1560. 

Bliebe noch die Frage nach dem Grund der eigenartigen Bedeutungsver- 
schiebung, die ziirlemiirle bei Zwingli erleidet. Der iiberreiche Vorrat des 
Jahrhunderts an saftigen Ausdriicken fiir Schwdtzer enthalt so plastische 
Bildungen wie Wdscher, Lotterbube, Klappermann, Kldffer; es ist schwer zu 
sehen, warum Zwingli um einem neuen Ausdruck verlegen war. 

Frisius gibt in seinem Wérterbuch (Ziirich, 1541) Bl. 883 fiir nugari die 
Verdeutschungen: “Vunniitzlich geschwdtz treyben, Mdrlesagen, hin wnnd 
widerschwdizen oder bladeren.’’ Nugator ist dementsprechend: “Schwdizer, 
klappermann, lugner, Der nichts thiit dann hin ond widerschwdtzen.”” Wahrend 
letzteres Lemma den Mdrlesager unterdriickt hat, lautet das entsprechende 
Lemma bei Josua Maaler (Ziirich, 1561) im deutlichen Anschluss an seine 
Vorlage Frisius: ““Klappermann, Lugner, der nichts thit dann hin vunnd wider- 
schwdizen,’’ zu dem ein anderes tritt: “Mdrle sagen, Vnniitz geschwdtz 
treyben / nugari; Mdrlesager / nugax.’’ Auch Dasypodius tibersetzt schon 
1537 nugari mit eytele ding klapperen, mdren sagen.—Schwatzer, Klapper- 
mann, Mdrlesager, Bladerer boten sich Zwingli also aus seiner eignen Mund- 
art an und wurden verworfen. Es mag schon sein, dass Geilers ziirlemiirle 
ihm associativ durch sein eignes mdrle nahegelegt war. Ein verlasslicherer 
Weg scheint mir aber, die Stellen zu betrachten, wo die Verdeutschung der 
Bibel dazu zwang, ein deutsches Wort fiir vir verbosus zu finden: Hiod 11.2; 
Apo. 17.18. 

Die Hiob-Stelle lesen die Vulgaten entweder als homo locutuleius oder vir 
verbosus; fiir die Verdeutschung macht das keinen Unterschied. Die vorlu- 
therischen Ubersetzungen (Druckbibeln von 1466-1522) bringen der kleffisch 
man, wofiir Luther in der handschriftlichen Ubersetzung von 1523-24 eyn 
wasschafftiger schreibt, was dann als ein wescher in den Druck des Hiob 
eingeht. Eine Eintragung in die Bibelprotokolle von 1539 bezeugt Luthers 
Bestreben, aus stilistischen Bedenken den einen Begriff des Schwatzens 
durch zwei verschiedene synonyme Worter auszudriicken. Aber wahrend die 
Fassung Luthers endlich lautet: Mus denn ein Wescher jmer recht haben? 
Miissen die Leute deinem grossen schwditzen schweigen?, bleibt die nieder- 
deutsche Bibel bei Wasscher und wasschende, was ja wohl beweist, dass dem 
Niederdeutschen das Wort schwdézen nicht eigen ist. Schwdézer ist denn auch 
ein fiir allemal das Wort der Ziiricher Bibel.'° Kleffisch der mittelalterlichen 
Druckbibeln ist dem Schweizerischen durchaus vertraut, wie aus Josua 
Maalers Lemma hervorgeht: Klaffen / Crepere. Es heisst auch klapperen, 
liegen und verschwdtzen. In einem Vocabularius aus dem Beginn des 15. 
Jahrhunderts (bei Diefenbach als No. 20 beschrieben) ist dieses kleff§ der 
Gegenwert fiir seminiverbius, ein Vulgata-Wort, das sich nur beziehen kann 
auf Apo. 17.18." So gehéren, so weit die Verdeutschung in Frage steht, 
die beiden Bibelstellen zusammen. Aus den mittelalterlichen Bibeliiber- 


© Ich benutze sowohl den Erstdruck von 1529 aus der Hofmann-Collection der Johns 
Hopkins Library als die Folio-Ausgabe von 1531, die mir Prof. Kurrelmeyer freundwillig zur 
Verfiigung gestellt hat, als auch die Quart-Ausgabe von 1538, ebenfalls in der Hofmann-Col- 
ection. 

Vg. besonders zu den Lesarten die Vulgata-Ausgabe von Wordsworth-White, Teil 
m, Bd. 1 (Oxford, 1905), 153. 
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setzungen geht seer der wort in die friihesten deutsch-lateinischen Wérter- 
biicher ein, und zwar ins Teuthonista (KGln, 1477) als wortseyer, ins Vocabu- 
larius incipiens teutonicum™ (Speier, ca. 1480) als saher der wort. Wahrend 
die Vulgaten dem griechischen orepyoddoyos folgen, wihlt Luther das Wort 
Lotterbube, dessen Bedeutung nahe der von Schlingel, Gaukler, Tunichigut 
ist. Emser schreibt statt dessen sehr treffend schwetzer, Eck, unter Anleh- 
nung an die dlteren Verdeutschungen, wortseier, die Ziiricher Bibel aber 
Klappermann! 

Hier wird offenbar, dass Luthers Lotterbube bei den Siiddeutschen einen 
Sinn hatte, der es davon ausschloss, eine wortreiche und schwatzhafte Per- 
sdnlichkeit zu bezeichnen. Ein gleich kriftiges Aquivalent fiir md. Lotter 
ist alem. Klapper, im Ubrigen sind die Schlussglieder der Komposita iden- 
tisch gebildet: hier -bube dort -mann. 

Ob nun nicht vielleicht Zwinglis ziirlemiirler das sind, was bei Luther 
lotterbuben heisst? Zwingli macht damit noch einen weiteren Schritt in die 
Sprache des einfachen Volks, der Kinder in den Gassen, der Miitter im 
Hause. Er wiinschte, ein ebenso kriftiges Wort der niederen Umgangs- 
sprache zu gebrauchen, ein schlagendes und plastisches wie Luthers /ofter- 
buben, und fand es in Geilers Predigten. Die zitierten Stellen zeigen die 
polemische Verwendung von ziirlemiirle; es sollte damit noch unter die 
Bibelsprache gegriffen werden. 

Ich wiirde diese vage Kombination nicht wagen, dringte der Grobianus- 
Text sie nicht gradezu auf. Es ist doch ausserordentlich merkwiirdig, dass 
Caspar Scheit die Beschreibung des Zirlin Mirlin durch eine Zeile illustriert, 
in der als die eigentlichen ziirlermiirler ‘‘die freyen (=vogelfreien, unehr- 
lichen) lotter’’ erwaihnt sind, die aus dem ziirlemiirlen gradezu ein Gewerbe 
machen. Und am Rand der Grobianus-Verse 462 f. sind diese Zirlin mirlin 
macher gradezu bezeichnet als: Lotter-buben.—So sind die Verse des Gro- 
bianus eine deutliche Luther-Reminiszenz, wobei aber der elsaissische Dichter 
das eigene Mundartwort anstelle des Lutherworts einsetzt. Zumal uns ja das 
DWb. v1, 121 ff. verrit, was lotter im Alemannischen bedeutet: Spdtter, 
Spott- und Speivogel, der viel Gelaichters anrichtet. 

Aus dem Gesagten ergeben sich einige Vorschlage fiir die modernen 
Worterbiicher, die ziirlimiirle anfiihren: 

Im Schweizerischen Idiotikon a.a.O. ist die fiir das Ziiricher Sprichwort 
“Mit Zirli-mirli machen kommt man nicht voran” gegebene Bedeutung 
“zaudern, tindeln”’ nicht so gut wie die des Daumen-umeinander-wirbelns, 
der Geste der trigen Nichtstuerei. 

Bei Gétze, Friihneuhochdeutsches Glossar* (Bonn, 1920), 237 ist das Lemma 
“girlin-mirlin, ein Fingers piel” in dreifacher Hinsicht zu erganzen: 

1. Daumen-drehen, schwitzen: Zeit vertun; auch gaukeln. 

2. Alem., vor allem els. In andern Mundarten ungebriuchlich. 

3. Ziirli-miirler bei Zwingli entspricht Luthers Lotterbube. 

ARNO SCHIROKAUER 

Johns Hopkins University 


12 Vgl. zur Datierung der friihesten deutsch-lateinischen Wérterbiicher meinen Aufsatz, 
“Die Anfange der nhd. Lexikographie,” MLQ, v1 (1945), 71-75. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON THE FOLKTALE 


WITHOUT ENDEAVORING to be complete, I shall mention here some 
interesting and important books on folktales, beginning with two publica- 
tions of the 1930’s that have not received adequate attention in this country. 
A valuable collection of essays by various hands contains critical accounts 
of the stock of tales in each of the Scandinavian lands (Swedish, Danish, 
Faeroic, and Icelandic).! To these surveys C. W. von Sydow adds introduc- 
tory essays dealing with the general aspects of Miarchen and Sagen and 
their sub-varieties. Since these northern stories have international currency 
and the stylistic principles discussed by von Sydow have general applicabil- 
ity (at least in European tradition), the volume is extremely useful. The 
disasters that have swept the world have hidden Will-Erich Peuckert’s 
Deutsches Volkstum in Mdrchen und Sage, Schwank und Rdtsel.2 His book 
emphasizes the German or Germanic element much less than the title or 
the circumstances of its publication might lead us to expect. He is particu- 
larly interested in determining the ultimate backgrounds of miirchen, He 
finds it in the world of magical beliefs associated with the Age of Planters 
and illustrates it with some very curious comparisons to scenes on Minoan 
seals and vases. His characterization of the jest is one of the few serious 
stylistic studies of this genre. The Swedish book by von Sydow that I 
mention later continues Peuckert’s investigation of the mirchen in a similar 
spirit. 

The emphasis on the stylistic aspects of folktales that we find in these 
books of the 1930’s characterizes also some good recent studies. Gladys 
Reichart has just given us a very instructive and careful account of Coeur 
d’Alene tales,’ and I hear that more work of this sort is in the making. In an 
excellent essay Max Liithi characterizes European mirchen.‘ Since non- 
European folktales represent entirely different types and have altogether 
different cultural backgrounds, he does not consider them. European mir- 
chen form a genre belonging to a highly sophisticated culture (which may be 
very old). Although Marchen, Sage, and legend use much the same mate- 
rials, they use them very differently. For example, Sage describes magical 
and supernatural elements as numinous, legend uses them to convert the 
unbeliever or to confirm the faithful in belief, and miarchen accepts them 
without differentiating them from reality. The marchen hero does not find 
a magic ring or his marvelous companions at all mysterious and feels no 
awe or fright in the presence of the supernatural. Consequently, we can 
say that the mirchen is one-dimensiona!. It does not rise above or fall 
below a plane, while Sage and legend give physical and spiritual depth or 
height to objects and persons. The mirchen names them without depicting 
them, the Sage calls them up before us. Among other consequences this 
isolating technique of marchen leads the narrator to tell incidents without 
implying an emotional context or setting interrelations among them. Themes 
are suggested but not developed. Contact with the Other World lacks any 


1 Folkevisor (ed. Knut Liest¢l), Folksdgner och Folksagor (ed. C.W. von Sydow), “Nordisk 
Kultur,” rx (Stockholm, n.d.), 296, xxxii. 
2 “Deutsches Volkstum,” m (Berlin, 1938), xiii, 215. 
* An Analysis of Coeur d’Alene Indian M yths, “Memoirs of the American Folklore Society,” 
xL1 (Philadelphia, 1947), x, 218. 
1" * Das europiische Volksmarchen. Form und Wesen. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1947, 
‘. 
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suggestion of mystery, horror, or awe. The stone or iron men of marchen 
may be preanimistic demons with an ultimate origin in the notion of the 
living corpse, but the narrator of a mirchen does not find them uncanny. 
Rituals of fertility may survive in marchen, but the context has been lost. 
Rapunzel’s tower may once have been a puberty hut, but only the ethnolo- 
gist will recognize it. An “explanation” that points out these origins sacri- 
fices the implications intended by the narrator. Although the symbolism 
may have, for example, an erotic origin, the narrator wishes to suggest a 
-wider range of ideas to which the original erotic theme contributes only a 
small share of color and tone. The narrator has removed the story to a 
sphere of its own, which is opposed to the vague, unclear, and threatening 
world of reality. Acts are not seen in their ethical bearings but as facts of 
life. Except in a very limited sense, marchen are not Wunschdichtung de- 
scribing things as they ought to be. Such are some of the matters discussed 
in Liithi’s penetrating analysis. 

C. W. von Sydow’s very different treatise’ supplements Liithi’s essay. 
He seeks to discover prehistoric elements in Marchen in order to understand 
better the history and nature of the genre. Liithi recognizes the worth of 
such studies, but does not think that they concern the essential stylistic 
and spiritual values of mirchen. Von Sydow points out characteristic 
stylistic differences between marchen (Chimdrsaga) and the Semitic Novell- 
saga represented by the stories of Joseph and his brothers or Esau and 
Jacob. These differences make it improbable that mirchen have traveled 
from India across Semitic lands. On the contrary, marchen have been in- 
herited by Indo-Europeans and have developed characteristic local forms. 
This has taken a very long time. The Flight from the Troll (Aarne, 313) or 
the Swan Maiden (Aarne, 400) have a distribution corresponding to that of 
megalithic culture and can therefore give us some idea of how men thought 
five thousand years ago. 

On this basis von Sydow discusses traits in marchen that reflect ancient 
custom or belief: the king and the royal succession, family relationships, 
callings (farmers, herdsmen, tailors, seamen), property and theft, birth, 
puberty rites, marriage, the supernatural world, beliefs concerning the soul, 
names, and supernatural creatures. In this wealth of detail the lack of an 
index is painfully felt. The list of marchen discussed tells where the texts 
may be found but gives no references to the book itself. Any critical com- 
ment on the matters discussed by von Sydow would exceed the limits of a 
review. It is enough to say that anyone who wishes to learn about the world 
of marchen can do so by making an index to Véra folksagor. The task is 
worth doing, and my suggestion of it indicates my high estimate of the 
book. 

Emma Emily Kiefer undertakes a very difficult task in her discussion of 
recent folktale theories. An arrangement according to topics would, I 
think, have been more helpful than a series of abstracts, and the book cries 
for an index. Furthermore, although Wesselski’s polemical writings are 
major contributions to the theoretical development, they cannot be isolated 
without distorting the picture. We cannot, for example, discuss the theories 


°C. W. von Sydow, Vdra folksagor. “Natur och Kultur.” 146. Stockholm: Borkférlaget 
Natur och Kultur, [1941], 146. 

* Emma Emily Kiefer, Albert Wesselski and Recent Folktale Theories, “Indiana University 
Publications, Folklore Series,” 3. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Bookstore, 84. 
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of transmission of tales from India without taking into account Bédier’s 
Fabliaux and this, in turn, calls for reference to such important and almost 
completely neglected reviews as those of Cloétta (Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen, xcut1, 206-221) and von der Leyen (ibid., cxv1, 292-300). 
I do not understand the reference to Claretus de Solencia (p. 48). He was a 
medieval collector of riddles and tales. Miss Kiefer gives an idea of recent 
theories about the folktale, but does not touch on the problems raised by 
Liithi and von Sydow. 

Mellie Uyldert’s Verborgen wijsheid’ must remain, I am afraid, hidden 
wisdom for most of us. I do not find it helpful to pass from the matriarchal 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos (or the Germanic Urd, Werdandi, and 
Skuld) through the patriarchal Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to the modern 
mythos, logos, and eros (p. 41). The explanation of Schneewittchen (pp. 
144-154) as an allegory of the festivals of the Christian year does not com- 
mend itself. Much reading has gone into this book, and it is charmingly 
printed, but it will not often aid the student of mairchen. I must unfortu- 
nately pass the same judgment on C. J. Schuurman’s “Er was eens,’’* which 
offers interpretations of a sort that ordinary students of marchen cannot 
adopt. 

In recent years the collecting of tales has proceeded very successfully. 
I shall mention here only a few collections that are noteworthy for their 
commentaries. For example, Murray B. Emeneau includes in his Kota 
Texts* some helpful remarks about the appearance or non-appearance of the 
stories in other regions of India, some information about their cultural 
background, and references to his special studies in individual tales. David 
French adds comparative notes to Morris Edward Opler, Myths and Tales 
of the Chiricahua A pache Indians.'° In Jonathan Draws the Long Bow Rich- 
ard M. Dorson offers a masterly account of New England storytelling." 
Camara Cascudo’s well-chosen selections of Brazilian and Portuguese folk- 
tales include very helpful notes on the parallels to each tale and references 
to investigations.'* Since almost all of the tales in these selections have in- 
ternational currency, his remarks are virtually summaries of our present 
knowledge about each tale. Uffer’s Rhaetian collection, which is the latest 
of these annotated collections to reach me, contains some very interesting 
information about the narrators and their cultural backgrounds." Her ex- 
cellent comparative notes give some idea of the recent European books that 
might be otherwise hard to come by. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California, Berkeley 


? Verborgen wijsheid van het sprookje. Deel I. Bussum, n.d., 202. 

8 “Er was eens... .’’ Inleiding tot de sprookjeswereld. “En er is nog” van symbool tot 
werkelijkheid. Arnhem, 1946, 253. 

* “University of California Publications in Linguistics,” 1, i (1944), viii, 192; ur, ii (1946), 
193-390; 11, i (1946), 190; mz, ii (1946), iv, 191-374. 
Be 10 “Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society,” xxxvui (n.p., 1942). See especially pp 

3-114. 

"! Cambridge, Mass., 1946. Pp. ix, 274. 

‘2 Contos tradicionais do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, n.d.) , pp. 405, iv. Os melhores contos popu- 
lares de Portugal (Rio de Janeiro, n.d.), pp. 277. 

18 Ratoromanische Mérchen und ihre Ersihler. “Schriften der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft 
fiir Volkskunde,” xxx. Basel, 1945, pp. xix, 313, 1 map. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


SruprA LincuIsTICcA. REVUE DE LINGUISTIQUE GENERAL ET COMPAREE. 
Année 1. 1947. Pp. 68. Numero 1. Gleerup, Lund, and Munksgaard, Co- 
penhagen. 


Tuis ts the first number of the new Swedish periodical under the joint edi- 
torship of Bertil Malmberg and Stig Wikander with the collaboration of 
Nils M. Holmer, Hjalmar Lindroth, K. H. Ljunggren, Alf Lombard, and H. S. 
Nyberg. The plan is to publish twice a year. The price of subscription is 
set at ten Swedish crowns per volume (two fascicles). The price per fascicle 
is six crowns. Articles, reviews and books for review are to be sent to Docent 
Bertil Malmberg, Tegelvigen 9, Lund. The languages of the review are to 
be German, English, Spanish and French. French is the language of publi- 
cation. 

The editors propose that this new journal shall be open to publications 
in general and comparative linguistics without regard for the “school” 
which the writer may represent. The need for such a journal is apparent, 
they believe, both because of the great number of linguistic doctrines which 
arose between the two world wars, and especially now because of the disap- 
pearance of so many international reviews as a result of the last war. 

This first number contains the following items: 1) Pierre Naert, “Arbi- 
traire et nécessaire en linguistique” (pp. 5-10); 2) Nils M. Holmer, “Ibero- 
Caucasian as a Linguistic Type” (pp. 11-44); 3) Nils Kjellman, “Die Uber- 
setzung der griechischen Verbalkomposita mit é/s- in der gotischen Bibel” 
(pp. 44-51); 4) Maurice Grammont, necrology by Bertil Malmberg (pp. 
52-53); in addition three book reviews and bibliographical notices. I shall 
take these items up in order insofar as it seems profitable or I feel myself 
competent to discuss them. 

In the first article, Naert uses as point of departure the well-known state- 
ment of de Saussure in his Cours concerning the arbitrary nature of the 
linguistic sign, and the quarrel which has arisen over the meaning of arbi- 
trary in the light of his later definition as “unmotivated.” After a brief sur- 
vey of the polemics, the author proceeds to the conclusion, apparently in the 
light (or I should say darkness!) of the discussion, that: ‘‘I] faudrait pour- 
tant, et cela le plus vite possible, commencer 4 déblayer le probléme des 
rapports exacts entre le monde, la pensée et la langue.” It is unfortunate, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, that the author did not really take to heart his 
conclusion that the whole previous discussion was only a quarrel of words 
(p. 7) and that he still felt compelled to add to “le flot d’encre auquel a 
donné cours la question de |’arbitraire et du nécessaire en linguistique”’ 
(p. 5). The discussion of such a “problem” belongs to the realm of philosophy 
and metaphysics. The criteria used in any discussion must of necessity be 
non-linguistic and not demonstrable within the present limits of our knowl- 
edge. The author would do well to study the methods and the results of 
American linguistic science between the two wars as outlined in L. Bloom- 
field’s Language (1933), if for no other reason than to learn what the delimi- 
tations of the field of scientific language study are. It is perhaps not without 
significance that Bloomfield’s name is omitted by the editors from the list 
(p. 3) of those which “ne peuvent laisser aucun linguiste indifférent.” 
American linguistics may be mechanistic, statistic, soulless, or what have 
you, but its rigorous methodology steers it clear of futile discussions such 
as this in the name of linguistic science. 
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The second article, by Nils Holmer, is the most considerable one of the 
number. The author makes a thorough-going analysis of the observed simi- 
larities of structural type presented by Basque and the languages of the 
Caucasus. The author makes no assumptions about the genetic relationship 
of Basque to Caucasian, but it is on account of the frequently reiterated 
statement of a family relationship between the two, that he has felt the 
need of undertaking a careful analysis of those phenomena upon which it is 
based. The author insists upon the “archaic nature” of the Ibero-Caucasian 
type, but it is difficult to catch the significance of the term “archaic” unless 
we have a proto-type to which to refer an extant form. We may speak of 
Lithuanian as “archaic” with reference to Proto-Indo-European, but, 
unless one assumes two languages to be derived from a common source, 
what can be more archaic about one than another? Moreover the author 
has definitely stated (and rightly, of course) that there is nothing that is 
inherently archaic in language. I can see no significance in the term as used 
here “‘archaic only in relation to what has actually come after it and is 
finally going to supplant it,” unless these latter languages are related to it 
(which they are not, of course). 

As to the validity of the author’s data, I am, of course, not able to judge. 
I trust they are acceptable to scholars of the respective fields. Such being 
the case, we have him to thank for presenting the facts on which the hypoth- 
esis of Basque-Caucasian linguistic relationship is based. They are of a 
structural order. That alone I do not find sufficient to convince me, conser- 
vative Neo-grammarian that Iam. 

The article by Nils Kjellman on the translation of Greek verbal com- 
pounds in es- in Gothic is a welcome contribution to the many problems of 
the translation technique and style of Wulfilas. It is unfortunate that we 
do not have yet in our possession a complete Greek-Gothic dictionary or, 
rather, complete Greek concordance of the Gothic Bible. One of my own 
students, Dr. Catherine Huntington, has prepared such a dictionary of the 
Gospels as her doctoral dissertation and is at present continuing on the 
remainder of the Bible translation. Whether the work will ever see print 
will depend upon the eventual bounty of some learned society. When such 
a work is available, however, the way will be opened for the investigation 
of all sorts of similar problems without the preparatory labor of accumulat- 
ing the necessary data. This is the only way we shall ever be able to deter- 
mine such questions as “Is the Gothic Bible Gothic?” in order to make use 
of Gothic evidence in the history of Germanic syntax. 

As to this particular study, the author has shown that the presence or 
absence of the particle inn in translating Greek verbal compounds in ¢ls- is 
not at random nor arbitrary but follows a very definite pattern. Translations 
of compounds with e/s- unaccompanied by another adverbial show twenty- 
two translations with inn against one without; translations of compounds 
with eis- with an adverbial particle other than another els show nine ex- 
amples of inn vs. two without; translations of compounds of els- followed 
by another els show ten with vs. thirty-eight without; translations of com- 
pounds of els- preceded by another els show two with vs. twelve without. 
The coincidence of this situation in Gothic with the presence or absence 
of (her- or hin-)ejn in a modern version of the Luther Bible is too great to be 
accidental or due to an arbitrary usage on the part of the Gothic translation. 

As regards the remainder of the book, it is not usual to give a review of a 
review, but I cannot help but signal out to the readers of this Journal that 
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one by J. Magiste of Lauri Hakulinen: Suomen kielen rakenne ja kehitys 
(The Structure and Development of the Finnish Language). r-11, Helsing- 
fors, 1941-46. It is well worth the time spent reading it since the original is 
a closed book to most of us. 
Greorce S. LANE 
University of North Carolina 


User pie HERKUNFT DER NORDFRIESEN. By Peter J¢rgensen. Det Kgl. 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-Filologiske Meddelelser, 
Bind xxx, Nr. 5: Copenhagen, 1946. Pp. 162 and map. 16 Kr. 


THE AUTHOR of this valuable book undertook his study in the hope that a 
linguistic approach, with special attention devoted to place-names, would 
throw light on the old and much disputed problem of the origin of the 
North Frisians. He modestly added, 

Dass damit die Debatte von der Herkunft der Nordfriesen keineswegs zum entgiiltigen Ab- 


schluss gebracht wurde, dass weitere Forschungen neues Material und neue Gesichtspunkte 
werden an den Tag bringen kénnen, dessen bin ich mir voll bewusst (pp. 3 f.). 


This statement is typical of the author’s cautious and conservative spirit, 
but hardly does justice to his own achievement. His monograph, though not 
exhaustive, is by far the best thing we have on its subject. He divides the 
book into two parts: a brief history of earlier work on the problem, and a 
series of chapters devoted each to a given aspect of North Frisian ethnology. 
The first of these chapters weighs what can be gleaned from the records of 
classical antiquity; the second, the evidence to be found in medieval sources. 
Succeeding chapters deal with archaeology, anthropology, political matters, 
law and agriculture, folktales, and buildings. Much the longest chapter 
reviews the linguistic evidence (pp. 84-145). This is considered under three 
heads: loans, dialects, and place-names. The author’s conclusions are sum- 
marized on pp. 146-147. There follows a 15-page bibliography. 

We summarize as follows the author’s summary. In the earliest cen- 
turies of the Christian era the so-called Anglo-Frisian group of tribes held 
the North sea coast from the mouth of the Rhine to Jutland. They had a 
common speech; the author calls it North West-Germanic (as against South 
West-Germanic, the speech of the tribes of interior Germany). The dwellers 
on the islands off the west coast of Sleswick belonged to this North West- 
Germanic tribal group. Their descendants live on these same islands to this 
day. They have never called themselves Frisians, and their speech differs 
in significant ways from the speech of the Frisians, though of course nearly 
related to that speech. 

Unlike the islands, the marshlands of western Sleswick lay without 
inhabitants during the early centuries of our era. In the second half of the 
first Christian millennium, however, these marshlands underwent coloniza- 
tion, the Frisians leading in this activity. The Frankish conquest of the 
North Sea coastlands stopped at the Eider, which had become the southern 
boundary of Denmark. The Frisian colonists in Sleswick, therefore, and 
their neighbors the inhabitants of the islands off the coast, could and did 
maintain their inherited North West-Germanic speech and customs. Indeed, 
they gained ground at the expense of the Danes for a time. Islanders and 
mainlanders, by virtue of their geographical and cultural community, came 
to share certain features which differentiated them from the rest of the 
coastal West-Germanic stock, so that it became possible for outsiders, at 
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least, to lump them under the North Frisian name. Eventually the South 
West-Germanic (i.e., the German) power crossed the Eider, and the German- 
ization of South Sleswick took from the North Frisians about half their old 
territory. Further north, however, their culture has survived to the present 
day. 

Your reviewer can subscribe to this account, with one exception. It 
will hardly do to reckon the marshlands uninhabited, unless one takes 
marsh very strictly indeed. Spots of dry land, a bit higher than the fens 
proper, were to be found in the marshes from the beginning of our era or 
even earlier. The author himself admits early settlements in Eiderstedt and 
at Eider mouth, and thoroughgoing digs would doubtless reveal relics of 
human homes elsewhere in the marshy areas. The Myrgingas of Widsith 
have a name which means “inhabitants of a mire or mire-district’”’ (see 
MLN, tv, 141 f.), and the tribe so named seems to have lived in marshy 
parts of west Sleswick as well as west Holstein (see MLR, xxxrx, 55 f.). 
Naturally their houses were not built on the bog itself, a foundation even 
more uncertain than the scriptural sand. They lived on dry spots in the 
marshes, but this did not keep them from being called marsh dwellers. One 
may agree that the Frisian colonizers found the marshlands of west Sles- 
wick empty of inhabitants, but this emptiness came about in the fifth and 
sixth centuries by migration to Britain. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the name of King Meaca of the Myrgings (Widsith 23) answers 
to the name Mecca recorded in Essex; see Place-Name Society, Xt1, xxiii. 
Were the Saxons of Essex an offshoot of the Myrgings? 

A notable feature of this book is its careful and usually negative evalua- 
tion of the various pieces of “evidence” which students of the subject have 
brought forward in the past. The classical and medieval material in particu- 
lar yields very little to the point. The author judges and weighs without 
passion or prejudice. He shows himself an admirable investigator, and his 
monograph is an outstanding contribution, a study worthy of high praise. 

Kemp MALONE 

Johns Hopkins University 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN UND DER ENGLISCHEN SPRACHE. Von Wolfgang 
Jungandreas. Teil 1: Vom Urgermanischen bis zum Beginn der lite- 
rarischen Zeit. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1946. Pp. 116, 1 
folded table. Paper, RM 4.80. 


Tuts 1s the first part of a five-volume work for the use of students. The 
author is professor of the English language at the University of Gottingen. 
Its publication demonstrates the fact that post-war German universities 
feel a more urgent need for instructional texts than for creative scholarly 
production. The novel idea of combining the history of the German and 
English languages in one treatment, strange as it may seem at first glance, 
is justifiable on practical grounds. It is obvious that the interest of most 
students, in this country as well as in Germany, is concentrated on these two 
languages out of all the Germanic languages. Where succinctness is aimed 
at, as it is in this book, much space can be saved by omitting details con- 
cerning other Germanic languages and using them only for purposes of 
contrasting illustration. Also, duplication is avoided by dealing with the 
Indo-European, Proto-Germanic, and West Germanic stages in a joint in- 
troduction (pp. 11-47) to the later history of both languages. The concen- 
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tration on English and German is especially impressive in the sections on 
West Germanic agreements in vocabulary (§§ 162-164) in contrast to 
East and North Germanic. In later parts of the book, the joint treatment of 
German and English is given up. A chapter on the development of Anglo- 
Frisian (pp. 51-58) is followed by a chapter on the earliest history of High 
German (pp. 58-82) and another on the earliest history of English (pp. 
83-94). A detailed word index, Germanic, German, and English, concludes 
the volume, to which is added a folding table of the stages of all Germanic 
languages, with a useful rough indication of centuries. It might have been 
interesting to continue the history of both languages in a joint treatment of 
comparable phenomena; but it must be granted that this would hardly have 
been practical, and the aim of the book is practical. 

The chapters are broken up into very brief sections, 451 of them to 83 
pages of text, each stating a sound change with a minimum of. examples. 
The systematic, well organized presentation brings out essentials clearly 
and simply. It is to be feared, however, that the extreme condensation will 
prove to be a handicap for beginners, thus defeating the practical aims of 
the book, unless it is to be used merely as the basis for ample explanations 
by the instructor. 

Within the frame of its plan, the book has many commendable features, 
most of which are related to the clarity of the presentation. The chronologi- 
cal sequence is worked out more strictly than is customary; for instance, the 
change o>a is assigned to Proto-Germanic (p. 25), the change 4>6 to 
“gemeingermanisch” (p. 36). Enumerations of the characteristics of various 
stages are given, which cannot easily be found in other books in an equally 
convenient arrangement: Germanic characteristics (§16), Gothic-North 
Germanic parallels (p. 29), West-North Germanic innovations (p. 38), 
West Germanic developments (p. 40), OE-ON joint phenomena (p. 49), 
Anglo-Frisian peculiarities (p. 51). The inclusion of ON and Frisian rela- 
tionships is, of course, fully justified because of the linguistic contacts with 
OE. The same thing is done, less systematically, for Low German, because 
of its contact with High German. Gothic-North Germanic (sometimes called 
““Gotho-Nordic” by Jungandreas) parallels and the chapter on East Ger- 
manic (p. 32) do not belong strictly within the scope of the book; but their 
inclusion can be defended by the value of contrast with West Germanic and 
by the student’s need for an over-all picture of comparative Germanic 
grammar. In the evaluation of Gothic features, it would have been bene- 
ficial to pay more attention to the difference in time, as the author does 
otherwise, especially in the chapter on West-North Germanic innovations. 
Runic inscriptions are often utilized, and the treatment of runes is up to 
date, in favorable contrast with other recent books, which neglect the revo- 
lution that the views on runes have undergone; the helmet of Negau is 
mentioned repeatedly. Proper names are often used to illustrate phonetic 
shifts, in addition to standard examples. Except for the systematic rearrange- 
ment of linguistic facts, originality is not the ambition of the book; but the 
author has arrived at certain convictions in controversial matters: Crimean 
Gothic is definitely East Germanic (§122); Langobardian is Low German 
($212) transformed into High German (§216). The literature is used con- 
scientiously with independent judgment; Naumann’s OHG grammar is 
often referred to and has helped to segregate the WGc stage from earlier and 
later phases. The bibliography lists only German titles; Prokosch’s Ger- 
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manic grammar, for instance, is not mentioned; even the German list is 
incomplete; Feist, Kieckers, Walde-Pokorny do not appear. 

The weakest feature of the book is phonetics. Fricatives are called 
“Hauchlaut” (p. 8 under “Affricata’”’); among “‘spirants,” [§j is omitted; 
the definition of velars (p. 10) is not satisfactory; repeatedly, nasalization of 
a vowel before a nasal consonant is called nasalization of the consonant 
(e.g., §§181, 284). Old-fashioned terms like “abschwichen, verdumpfen”’ 
are used without phonetic explanation; the worst of them is ‘““Tonerhéhung,” 
a vague blend of acoustic and articulatory description. Correspondingly, 
sound changes are listed mechanically, with no attempt at phonetic clarifi- 
cation, which would be easy in many instances, is used in other recent books, 
represents definite progress, and is to the advantage of beginners. Phonolog- 
ical studies should no longer be written without a solid phonetic founda- 
tion. No trace of phonemic considerations is found in the book. 

The author cannot be blamed too much for using West Saxon as the 
basis for his treatment of OE; he follows established practice in this regard. 
In contrast to Biilbring, whose work he uses, he neglects the other dialects, 
although for OHG, again following tradition, he pays attention to dialects. 
It must be stated, however, that, in a history of the English language, it is 
not satisfactory to list WS forms for OE, with the modern English equiva- 
lent in parentheses, when it is simply not true that the modern form is based 
on the WS form. The relationship of MdE to the OE and ME dialects will 
presumably be made clear in part m1; but in part 1 there is not even a word 
of warning. Part 1 deals, for both languages, only with phonology and 
vocabulary; morphology, syntax, and word-formation are undoubtedly 
also left for parts 1 and m1; part Iv promises ‘‘Wérter und Sachen” and 
semantics, part v being reserved for morphological tables, etc. 

I abstain from criticism of details. There are very few misprints and 
oversights. Scandinavia is regularly called ‘“Skadinavien”—one of those 
antiquarian idiosyncrasies in which scholars like to indulge to register a 
one-man protest against an irregular linguistic development which can 
obviously not be rescinded. 

Although a history of Germanic languages focused on German and Eng- 
lish might be of value for instruction in this country, the present treatment 
is probably too brief for most of our beginners. The real interest of the pub- 
lication lies in the demonstration of the fact that German scholars are still 
at work and that a distinguished publisher finds ways to overcome the 
overwhelming difficulties which oppose themselves to the issuance of learned 
publications under present circumstances. The print is good, and even the 
paper is all right. 

W. F. LEopotp 

Northwestern University 


Wopan. AUSBREITUNG UND WANDERUNG SEINES KuttTEs. Von Karl Helm. 
(Giessener Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie, Bd. 85.) Giessen: Wilhelm 
Schmitz Verlag, 1946. 71 S. 


Kart HeEtm’s Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, die in vollem Umfange 
Bodenforschung, Archdologie und vergleichende Religionsgeschichte in 
den Dienst der ‘Mythologie’ der Germanen stellte, ist bis heute noch 
nicht vollendet. Auf Bd. 1 (1913), der die vorgeschichtliche und die rémische 
Zeit behandelte, ist bisher nur ein Teil des u. Bandes gefolgt (Die nach- 
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rimische Zeit, Teil 1: Die Ostgermanen, 1937). In Aussicht gestellt (brieflich) 
ist das Erscheinen von Teil 2: Die Westgermanen. Uber Teil 3: Die Nord- 
germanen ist mir nichts bekannt.—Der Beitrag zu dem Sammelwerk 
Germanische W iedererstehung (1926) umfasst zwar die gesamte Entwicklung 
der germanischen Religion, entbehrt aber der eingehenden Dokumentierung 
und ersetzt nicht das fehlende Buch. 

Inzwischen erschien nach ahnlichem Plane die zweibandige Aliger- 
manische Religionsgeschichtevon Jan de Vries (in Pauls “‘Grundriss,”’ 1935/37), 
die abgesehen von der Verwertung neuer Quellen und neuer Erkenntnisse 
in vielem auch grundsatzlich andere Standpunkte, anti-evolutionistische, 
verficht. Eine fiir die germanische Religionsgeschichte zentrale Streitfrage 
betrifft z.B. die Beurteilung des Wodankultes. Es ist daher zu begriissen, 
dass Helm die Drucklegung der ausstehenden Teile nicht abgewartet und 
in der hier angezeigten Sonderstudie zu dem wichtigen Problem der Kult- 
geographie und Kultwanderung des héchsten Gottes eingehend Stellung 
genommen hat. 

Wiahrend die kritische Mythologie seit H. Petersen (1876) Wodan-Odin 
fiir einen jiingeren Eindringling in Skandinavien hielt und seine Wurzeln 
entweder am westgermanischen Niederrhein oder im gotischen Siidosten 
suchte, wurde durch de Vries das Rad wieder zu Grimm zuriickgedreht 
und Wodan von neuem als gemeingermanische und auch im Norden boden- 
standige Gottheit aufgefasst. Die siiddstliche Herleitung, die zum guten 
Teil auf der Runentheorie von Friesens beruhte, war mit dieser zusammen- 
gebrochen und hatte allerdings die Einwanderungsthese an sich diskredi- 
tiert. 

Als iiberzeugter Anhanger des niederrheinischen Ursprungs fiihrt Helm 
in manchmal! miihsamen, aber stets sachkundigen und besonnenen Einzel- 
untersuchungen den Leser von Stamm zu Stamm, um die Bekanntschaft 
mit dem Wodankult je nachdem zu bejahen oder zu verneinen. Gelegentlich 
wird das eigene Buch dabei korrigiert. Die folgenden Bemerkungen méch- 
ten zu dem Bericht ein paar abweichende oder weitergehende Gedanken 
geben, ohne doch eine grundsdtzlich andere Anschauung zu befiirworten. 

Bei den Cheruskern finden wir im Jahre 9 (noch) nicht die Hiangeopfer— 
dies wird dahin verstanden, dass sie noch keine Wodanweihungen kannten. 
—Im Jahre 58 sind (im Kriege der Chatten und Hermunduren) dagegen 
Weihungen an Mars und Merkur erwahnt. Das taciteische ac in dem Aus- 
druck Marti ac Mercurio lasst die Interpretation zu: “‘die einen (die Her- 
munduren) dem Mars, die anderen (die Chatten) dem Merkur,” aber Helm 
besteht nicht darauf. Die friiher als Ergebnis dieses Krieges angenommene 
Bekehrung der Hermunduren zur Merkurreligion gibt er preis. Die unge- 
zwungenste Deutung ist aber die, dass der Ausgang fiir die Chatten noch 
verderblicher war, weil die Sieger das feindliche Heer den erwahnten Gét- 
tern weihten (womit den Hermunduren der Wodankult zugestanden wird). 
—Die beriihmte Langobardenfabel von der Uberlistung Wodans durch 
Frea und dem Namenstausch der Winiler wurde schon lange mit einer Kult- 
ainderung zusammengebracht (die Fabel vom Géttertrug ist wohl erst viel 
spater der langobardischen Stammsage aufgepfropft worden und keine 
Quelle ersten Ranges fiir die Mythologie). Ein Wechsel der langobardischen 
Bestattungsformen (Trénnung der Geschlechter und Waffenbeigabe in den 
Mannergriabern) wird jetzt in das 1. Jahrhundert v.Chr. gesetzt. Dadurch 
beeindruckt, verschiebt Helm die Annahme der Wodanverehrung von der 
Mitte des 2. Jahrhunderts n.Chr. auf diesen Zeitpunkt. Dieser friihe Ansatz 
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schwicht die Bedenken des Verfassers gegen das Vorkommen von Wodan- 
kult bei anderen Siidgermanen. 

Neckels Argument, dass nur dem Merkur Menschenopfer gebracht 
wiirden, dass mithin der regnator omnium deus der Semnonen, weil er solche 
Opfer erhailt, Wodan gewesen sein miisse, wird unter Hinweis auf die 
anderen Widerspriiche zwischen dem allgemeinen und dem besonderen Teil 
der ‘‘Germania” zuriickgewiesen. Wenn Tacitus’ Quelle den Namen genannt 
hatte, wiirden wir ihn im Text finden, denn Verschweigen aus bloss 
stilistischen Riicksichten ist im Grunde auch fiir Neckel keine ausreichende 
Basis. Die Wahrscheinlichkeit spricht fiir den Himmelsgott *Teiwaz-Tiuz 
und seine altertiimliche Vormachtstellung, aber ich bin nicht einverstanden 
damit, dass Helm hier wieder die Namen Cyuwari und Ciesburc erwahnt, 
die doch besser als Verlesungen aus Recyuuari ‘““Bewohner des Ries” and 
Acsburc ‘‘Augsburg”’ beiseite gelassen werden—Ziestag geniigt als Zeugnis 
fiir besonderen Ziu-Kult der spaiteren Schwaben. 

Sehr viel wichtiger fiir die Entscheidung der Streitfrage ist der Abschnitt 
iiber die nordische Religion. 

Die skandinavischen Felsritzungen lassen vielleicht einen géttlichen 
Speer oder einen Speergott erkennen, aber Odinszeugnisse aus der Bronze- 
zeit sind diese Bilder natiirlich nicht. Bei den Lappen, deren Religion Vor- 
stellungen der nordischen Bronzezeit festhalten soll, finden wir allenfalls 
Spuren von Freyr, Thor und vielleicht auch Njérd, aber nicht von Odin. 
Dann kommt zeitlich eine grosse Liicke bis zur Vélkerwanderung. Brak- 
teaten mit Runenschrift gehéren kaum zu den friihesten (4. Jahrh.). Ein 
einziger mit dem Bilde eines Reiters und Runen wird von Krause in die 2. 
Halfte des Jahrhunderts gesetzt, andere der gleichen Gruppe sind auf 500 
datiert, die Kombination Reiter und begleitendes Vogelbild gehért ins 6. 
Jahrhundert.—Mit vollem Recht werden Spekulationen iiber den Silber- 
kessel von Gundestrup und die Goldhérner von Gallehus, weil sie offenbar 
ungermanischen Charakters sind, in unserem Zusammenhange abgelehnt.— 
Die Runenreihe nennt von mythischen Gestalten den Asen, den Riesen, T¥r 
und Ing. Helm entscheidet sich fiir die Deutung der a-Rune auf Thor, nicht 
Odin, da in den meisten Fallen das Wort dss auf Thor zu beziehen sei. 
Zugleich verlegt er die Verbindung Odins mit den Runen auf einen spateren 
Zeitpunkt. Es scheint mir aber Helms Hauptthese eher zu stiitzen, wenn 
man wie bisher Runenweisheit und Odinreligion und beider Wanderung 
nach Norden zusammenzieht (vgl. PMLA, tm, 321 ff.).—Ein weiteres 
Kapitel handelt von der gelehrten Urgeschichte im altislindischen Schrift- 
tum, die bei aller Phantastik doch den richtigen Kern von der Einwande- 
rung Odins festgehalten habe.—-Entscheidend ist dann die Auseinander- 
setzung mit de Vries iiber die Ergebnisse der nordischen Ortsnamenfor- 
schung, die den fast vélligen Ausfall der Odinsnamen mit dem spateren 
Auftreten dieses Kultes erklart hatte. (Dasselbe gilt fiir die Personenna- 
men.) De Vries hat versucht, die Vermeidung des Namens religionspsy- 
chologisch zu begriinden: man habe die Nennung des Schrecklichen, des 
Totenfiihrers, absichtlich vermieden. Aber nun ist Odin spiter doch der 
oberste Gott, also gibt de Vries hier wider Willen ein evolutionistisches 
Argument. Ubrigens ist er selber von dem Einfall nicht iiberzeugt: ange- 
sichts der tiberdeutlichen Sprache der theophoren Ortsnamen, die sich nicht 
nur statistisch, sondern auch historisch interpretieren lassen—die tatsich- 
lich vorkommenden Odinsnamen gehéren den jiingsten Namenschichten 


an (vgl. PMLA u1, 313 ff.)—, hat er in seiner Religionsgeschichte u, 172 
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einige Odinsnamen hinaufdatiert, nimlich Onsgien (3 im Trondheimischen) 
als altertiimliches Odinsvin aufgefasst und Onséy in Smaalenene gar in die 
Bronzezeit zuriickverlegt. So anfechtbar dieses Vorgehen ist, den Wert des 
gegnerischen Materials hat er indirekt damit anerkannt. Auch seine 
Interpretation der dass-Namen als Odinsnamen liegt in derselben Richtung. 

Helm schliesst mit einer Analyse der Sagen vom Wanenkrieg und von 
Odins Verbannung, die ihm beide als quasi-historische Zeugnisse fiir spites 
Eindringen des Odinkultes in den Norden dienen. Ich hoffe, bald an anderer 
Stelle ausfiihrlicher diese Deutung zu kommentieren. Jedenfalls handelt es 
sich auch nach meiner Meinung nicht um Jahreszeitenmythen oder der- 
gleichen. 

Nachdem zwéilf lange Jahre die altgermanische Religionsgeschichte ein 
Tummelplatz von Aussenseitern gewesen, spricht jetzt wieder die ernst- 
hafte deutsche Forschung. Mége es dem Verfasser vergénnt sein, sein 
grosses Werk in naher Zukunft zu vollenden! 

E. A. PHILIPPSON 

University of Illinois 


CULTURE IN EARLY ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND. By D. Elizabeth Martin- 
Clarke. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. Pp. xii+100; pls. 28. 


IN AN AGE which demands extreme specialization in scholarship, we welcome 
all intelligent efforts to codrdinate data from our widely separated fields of 
investigation. The present volume, embodying a series of lectures delivered 
at Johns Hopkins University in 1945, is a limited but commendable syn- 
thesis of the type desired. Although the author’s chief concern is English 
archaeology of the sixth to the eighth centuries, she brings to bear upon her 
subject the resources of Old English literature, Germanic linguistics, his- 
tory, and folklore. Conversely, she makes abundant use of archaeological 
information, including some excellent plates, to clarify linguistic and liter- 
ary problems. 

The first four chapters lean heavily upon standard authorities in the 
various fields dealt with, introducing little that is new except the synthesis. 
The range of topics is limited: Beowulf, the Dream of the Rood, Bede’s his- 
tory, the Ruthwell Cross, the Franks Casket, and a few of the more dis- 
tinguished grave goods of the Anglo-Saxon period. At times the author’s 
treatment may seem needlessly elementary. Perhaps it is necessary to 
remind readers that the Normans sailed to England in 1066 (p. 1), to point 
out that the Anglo-Saxons belonged to the Teutonic family (p. 13), and to 
annotate Gunnar as “a well-known hero of the Viking Age” (p. 49); but 
one wonders whether readers who need such explanations will ever open a 
book on Anglo-Saxon culture, however simply it may be written. 

Some of the critical opinions concerning Old English poetry are ques- 
tionable. The author translates stod on stapole (Beowulf 926) ‘‘stood nearby 
the pillar” (p. 75), accepting a controversial interpretation with which few 
contemporary scholars would agree. The lines from Finnsburg: ac her forp 
berad, fugelas singad, gylled greghama, etc., are rendered “But here they are 
bearing their gear forwards, arrows are whistling, the greycoat-of-mail 
clanks,” etc. (p. 61). Possibly greghama is a kenning for “byrnie’’ rather 
than for “wolf,” but fugelas “arrows” has never been accepted by more than 
a few, and those have usually had, like Bugge, to emend the line. 

It may be hypercritical to find fault with the statement (p. 32) that 
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there are three distinct crosses in the Dream of the Rood: (1) “a stupendous 
Cross shaft in the sky ... the cosmic Cross,” (2) ‘‘a cross of shame and 
suffering,” and (3) ‘the processional Cross used in Church services.” For 
purposes of analysis and archaeological illustration, this may be a useful 
division, but there is only one Cross in the poet’s dream. It is a dynamic, 
changing cross, seen from different viewpoints and partaking of the nature 
of all of the crosses mentioned. It reminds us of the illustrations in the 
Caedmonian MS., which frequently present the same subjects twice in the 
same picture or show double sets of heads and arms to indicate action or 
motion. We are also reminded of the zoémorphs of the Lindisfarne Gospels 
as they wind and unwind in continuous motion, biting necks, biting tails, 
never in repose; and of other poetic descriptions like that of Grendel’s Mere, 
which suggests an inlet of the sea flanked by windy headlands, a mountain 
stream vanishing underground, or a stagnant pool overhung by rimy woods 
and which appears by day with a stag hunt on its poisonous margin, again 
by night with mysterious fires over the water, and again in storm with waves 
leaping into the clouds—all in the space of a few lines. Similarly, the Cross 
is a shifting thing, hwilum... mid wetan bestemed, beswyled mid swates 
gange, hwilum mid since gegyrwed. Many of our difficulties in the interpre- 
tation of Old English art are due to a failure to recognize that classical re- 
pose is foreign, at all events unnecessary, to it. Objects like the Cross and 
the Mere will not stand still long enough for an orderly Homeric catalogue 
of their parts. 

The closing chapter describes the excavation in 1939 of what appears to 
be an East Anglian royal grave mound at Sutton Hoo. The late war inter- 
rupted study of the Barrow and its goods, but enough is given us in chapter 
five and in the plates to indicate that the discoveries are of unusual value. 
Anyone who is acquainted with Anglo-Saxon archaeology will appreciate 
the rarity of such finds as the following: an example of ship-burial which 
may antedate the Viking period, a well-preserved sword of an early ringless 
type, an all-iron battle-ax measuring two and one-half feet in length, frag- 
ments representing almost a complete helmet, bits of chainwork which some 
suppose to be part of a byrnie, a large gold belt buckle decorated with an 
elaborate pattern of interlaced zoémorphs. The last opens up intriguing 
vistas of conjecture, for although its workmanship resembles that of the 
early Kentish grave goods in some respects, the principal decoration (Plate 
xxII) suggests the interlaced patterns of the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Bew- 
castle Cross, and other objects of definitely Anglian provenience. The full 
significance of Sutton Hoo cannot be assessed at the present time. Many 
questions are still unanswered, and any attempt to evaluate the discoveries 
and apply the evidence to literary and historical problems will be difficult 
until examination of the finds has been completed. 

SHERMAN M. KuHN 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


THE SYNCOPE OF THE OLD ENGLISH PRESENT ENDINGS, A DIALECT CRI- 
TERION. By Johannes Hedberg. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, London: 
Williams and Norgate, Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1946. (Lund 
Studies in English xu.) Pp. 301. 


EVERY STUDENT of Old English knows that unsyncopated forms like 
binded are used in Anglian and that syncopated forms like bint are charac- 
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teristic of Wext Saxon, though the full forms are also found in West Saxon 
texts. When forms with and without syncope occur in the same manuscript 
or author it is not easy to determine the reason for the variation. The double 
forms might result from differences in tone or style, from a phonetic prin- 
ciple, some consonants inducing syncope more often than others, or, since 
many texts are copied from one dialect into another—and especially from 
Anglian into West Saxon—merely from scribal mixture of dialects. Hedberg 
examines all Old English prose for the forms of the second and third persons 
singular of the present indicative in all strong verbs and in weak verbs of 
Class I. He first gives a descriptive list, thirty pages long, of the texts stud- 
ied, dividing the documents into Kentish, West Saxon, Mercian, and North- 
umbrian sources, and in the case of mixed and copied texts, into West 
Saxon-Kentish and West Saxon-Anglian (-Kentish). This useful list men- 
tions the chief MSS. of each document, since MS. variants are cited in the 
body of the book. The author then gives al! occurrences of each verb, 
grouping the verbs in chapters according to the consonants ending the 
stem, with a subdivision into long and short stems. For ready comparison 
the references to syncopated forms are placed in a left-hand column and 
those to unsyncopated forms in a right-hand. After each chapter comes a 
discusson of the behavior of the verbs in various texts and groups of texts, 
and there is a final chapter of general discussion and results, followed by a 
bibliography and index. 

As was to be expected, the Anglian texts are seldom found in the un- 
syncopated column. Even Farman’s Rushworth I, suspect as a Mercian text 
because of its ‘““Saxonisms,” comes off very well, having only 17 syncopated 
forms to the 15 in the supposedly much more consistent Vespasian Psalter. 
Both have seld and cwid beside the full forms, which may indicate that in 
colloquial Mercian short forms occurred in some common words. In North- 
umbrian such syncope is extremely rare; but even the exceptional gehers 
du of Lindisfarne Matt. 21.16 may represent a colloquial form and not be a 
mere miswriting. Hedberg is wrong, by the way, in saying (p. 125) that Far- 
man had the Lindisfarne gloss in front of him when he writes dit for bidded 
in Matt. 7:8; there is no evidence that Farman became acquainted with 
Lindisfarne before he began Mark. 

In the West Saxon texts the picture is not so clear: there are many long 
forms beside the typical short ones. The Saxon texts that appear most often 
in the unsyncopated column are Alfred’s Pastoral Care, the West Saxon 
Gospels, the prose Paris Psalter, the homilies and treatises of Vespasian 
D XIV (an East Saxon MS.), the Laws, and Z£lfric’s Saints’ Lives. The large 
number of such forms (105), in the Pastoral Care, some of them, e.g., 
toweor ped, without i-umlaut, are probably attributable to the strong Anglian 
tradition and the help of Mercian scholars at Alfred’s court; but Hedberg 
reminds us (pp. 14, 287) that Sweet’s version of the ‘“‘Cottonian MSS,” 
which has more long forms than Hatton, is mostly a copy by Junius, in 
whose accuracy Sweet placed far too much trust. One wonders whether his 
original, Cott. Tiberius B xi, of which only a few charred fragments remain, 
was written, like the Hatton MS., by several scribes of different dialect 
complexes or orthographic traditions. Hedberg points out that in Alfred’s 
Orosius nearly all the full forms, apart from the preface, occur in the 
voyager Wulfstan’s narrative; but he fails to mention Sir William Craigie’s 
article on “The Nationality of King Alfred’s Wulfstan,” printed in this 
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journal, xxtv (1925), 396-397, in which he suggests that Wulfstan was an 
Anglian. By Z£lfric’s time the West Saxon tradition was much more fixed 
and long forms are rare in his work except in the Saints’ Lives, where they 
appear especially when God is the subject. In the so-called West Saxon- 
Anglian texts there is inevitably a much greater degree of intermixture. Be- 
sides the many texts presumably copied from Anglian by West Saxon 
scribes, there are possibly some Saxon texts in which dissident forms may be 
ascribed to non-Saxon copyists, and there are the Worcester MSS. In the 
case of the Wulfstan homilies in Napier’s collection Hedberg unfortunately 
follows other linguists in failing to distinguish Wulfstan’s genuine hom- 
ilies, only a third of the whole, from the spurious. Genuine Homily v, for 
example, has chiefly syncopated forms except in gehealded (beside gehealt), 
while the spurious Homily x1, probably from an Anglian original, regu- 
larly has unsyncopated forms with a few short forms in cymd and cwid. 

The results of the author’s painstaking and competent work cannot be 
easily summarized, since he has no thesis to prove. His interpretation of the 
usage of particular texts is often of great interest and value. He is sure that 
in certain West Saxon texts and dialects the syncopated present is favored 
to such a degree that the unsyncopated forms are excluded; that is, he does 
not believe that in all West Saxon dialects the longer forms were used as 
variations of the shorter for different styles. He points out, however, that 
formulas and legal phrases as well as quotations from the Bible often have 
the longer forms. For instance, the extraordinarily large number of unsyn- 
copated presents in the third person of long-stemmed verbs in -¢ is the result 
of the frequent appearance of the full form rested in formulas like “donne 
rested Sanctus Johannes on Sere stowe.”’ The high style doubtless accounts 
for the frequency of the long forms in the West Saxon Gospels, the Laws, 
the prose Paris Psalter, and in formal prefaces. Another important result 
is the proof that late MSS. tend to increase the number of unsyncopated 
presents. The gradual process of eliminating the short forms, which contin- 
ues in Middle English, has begun. 

The arrangement of the discussion is not always perspicuous or logical. 
Thus the mention on p. 284 of the types of verbs included and excluded 
properly belongs in the prefatory section on Aim, Scope, and Method. The 
very first page of “unsyncopated” presents confronts the reader with such 
forms as tyd from the weak contract verb ¢jn, “‘to instruct.” Only at the 
end of the book do we learn that these are classed as unsyncopated because 
the non-occurrence of 4, which dropped intervocally, must be considered 
equivalent to the non-syncope of the e in verbs whose stem ends in another 
consonant than 4. Moreover, the explanation of this phenomenon, which 
differs from Luick’s, is tucked away in fine print below a table on p. 57. A 
reference would have been expected to G. Linke’s article on “Standed und 
stent und dergleichen” in Englische Studien, txx (1939), 321-330, though 
this is important chiefly because it discusses what is said to have been Sie- 
vers’ later view that the long form was characteristic of the lofty style, the 
short of the plain style. The possibility that in a given author the choice of 
forms was governed by sentence emphasis or intonation or rhythm might 
have been considered. Professor Max Forster, in a recent letter, tells me 
that he now thinks that stent was originally a Steigton form and standed 
a Fallion. Even those not versed in Schallanalyse might be tempted to 
explain the retention of the varying forms in Wulfstan mentioned above by 
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the difference in emphasis: ‘Se gehealt his cristendom rihtlice, se Se Criste 
mid rihte gehyrd, pet byd se, de his bebodu gehealded and deofles unlarum 
eornostlice widstanded.”’ 

The author remarks in his preface that it looks as if none of the dialect 
criteria that stalk Old English linguistics has been made the subject of a 
systematic and complete investigation. This lack he has now remedied. His 
accurate information and sound analysis will serve both students of dialect 
and scholars interested in particular problems of authenticity and textual 
reconstruction. 

ROBERT J. MENNER 

Yale University 


DEN NORSK-ISLANDSKA SKALDEDIKTNINGEN. Reviderad av Ernst A. Kock. 
Férsta bandet. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups Forlag, 1946, Pp. (viii), 344, 
with a Frontispiece. 


THE OLp NorsE-IcELANDIC SCALDIC POETRY is without any doubt the most 
original contribution to literature made by the Scandinavians, though it is 
not by any means the most important. 

The originality of this poetry rests to a considerable degree in its form, 
the ornateness and artificiality of which is such that it has often been 
compared with the ornate and artificial dragon style in metal work and 
wood-carving, which marked the same period, the Viking Age, in Scandi- 
navia. 

Scaldic verse, like the verse of Beowulf, Heliand, and the Eddic poems, 
was based on the alliterative line—or couplet—that is, two (half) lines were 
tied together by alliteration so that two stressed syllables in the first (half) 
line alliterated with the first stressed syllable in the second (half) line. But 
Scaldic lines were in addition adorned by inrime (as in land: hand) and as- 
sonance (as in land:mend) according to fixed rules, and they might even 
at times have end rime. 

On top of this there is usually syllable counting, and in the most common 
meter, dréitkveit, the line has to end in a disyllabic word (like mother). 

Four (half) lines make up a half stanza, which usually is an independent 
unit (one or more sentences), while two such halves are joined to make up a 
full stanza of eight (half) lines. 

So much the about the metrical form. 

The style of Scaldic poetry is perhaps even more ornate than the meter. 
Here the chief stylistical device, the kenning, has grown to a degree of com- 
plication unrivaled in Eddic poetry or in the West-Germanic poetry, though 
kennings are found even there. 

Kennings are circumlocutions of various kinds that tend to become enig- 
matic and precious. A “dromedary” might be called “the ship of the desert.” 
But since “ship” might be called a “‘sea horse,’ and “‘desert”’ a “‘sea of sand,” 
the dromedary could also figure as ‘‘the sea horse of the sand sea.”’ We could 
go on with the process, calling ‘‘sea’”’ ‘‘the land of the waves,” and so on. 

The bulk of the Scaldic poetry is found imbedded in the Icelandic Saga- 
literature, especially in the Sagas of the Norwegian Kings, since these were, 
to a great extent, based upon the praise poems of Skalds, and the saga 
writers quoted the stanzas as a modern historian would his sources in 
footnotes. 

Many of the thirteenth-fifteenth century scribes who wrote or copied 
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the sagas in the form we have them did not understand this esoteric poetry 
very well, and so they often produced horrible texts. Still there would al- 
ways be a number of poets in Iceland who did understand more or less of 
this poetry, partly with the aid of Snorri Sturluson’s textbook in poetry, 
Edda, partly because of the fact that the scaldic style with kennings and 
metrical devices was preserved in the rémur poetry which remained popular 
in Iceland far down into the nineteenth century. 

With the quickened interest in the Old Icelandic literature evinced by 
Scandinavian scholars of the Renaissance, some Icelanders started to inter- 
pret this poetry. Thus Bjérn 4 Skards4 says that it took him a whole year 
(1633-34) to unravel Héfudlausn, The Head Ransom, a poem which Egill 
Skallagrimsson composed in one night. 

An early edition of Snorra Edda, done by Magniis Olafsson and published 
by Resen in 1665, was an invaluable help to any interpreter, but it was not 
until 1786 that a treatise on Old Icelandic poetry, including the Scaldic, 
was published: Om Nordens gamle Digtekonst by Jén Olafsson Svefneyingur. 

In the 19th century great strides were made in this research above all 
by Sveinbjérn Egilsson, whose Lexicon Poeticum Antiquae Linguae Sep- 
tentrionalis (1854-60) was a fundamental work of enduring quality, and by 
Konrad Gislason, whose painstaking study of the MSS. was of great im- 
portance. 

A first collected edition of the whole body of Old Icelandic poetry was 
published in England with an English translation in 1883. It was the 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale, edited by Gudbrandur Vigfisson and F. York- 
Powell. Here, however, the texts edited by Vigftisson were treated in a 
somewhat cavalier manner, and it was to remedy this fault above all that 
Finnur Jénsson published his Den norsk-islandske skjaldedigtning (1912-15) 
in four volumes, volumes A, I-11 containing the texts printed diplomatically 
as found in one MS. with variants from all other MSS., and volumes B, 
I-11 containing F. Jénsson’s corrected text with a Danish translation. Apart 
from this, F. Jénsson prepared a new edition of S. Egilsson’s Lexicon 
Poeticum, based on his edition, and with Danish translations instead of the 
original Latin ones. 

F. Jénsson’s work represented a great stride forward and was hailed 
by fellow workers in the field like Rudolf Meissner, who wrote a systematic 
treatise on the kennings, Die Kenningar der Skalden (1921). It met with 
little criticism until the Swedish professor of German at Lund University, 
Ernst A. Kock, began his critical revision of it in 1923. He published his 
criticism in the form of a running commentary on Jénsson’s edition, en- 
titled Notationes Norroenae. Anteckningar till Edda och Skaldedikining, in 
annual contributions to Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, Ny Féljd, Afdeling 1, 
vols 19-34, 37, Lund and Leipzig 1923-41. 

Kock’s main attack was leveled at F. Jénsson’s corrected texts on three 
scores: 

1.—Unnecessary deviations from the MSS. 

2.—Lack of clear, intelligible and esthetically enjoyable texts. 

3.—Lack of comparison with the other Old Germanic dialects. 

In all these points, Professor Kock claimed, with the vehemence and 
acerbity of a Viking who does not suffer fools gladly, but also with a great 
deal of brilliance and sound scholarship born of his familiarity with West- 
Germanic poetry, that his predecessor was at fault. And his flair for literary 
values often enabled him to establish a text and give a translation that 
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seemed greatly preferable to F. Jénsson’s often somewhat awkward para- 
phrases. 

The fight centered on how far the freedom of word order in scaldic verse 
could go. F. Jénsson sometimes assumed that it could go pretty far as long 
as meter was kept and the construction of kennings was not violated. 

Kock denounced many of F. J6nsson’s lines as topsy-turvy, claiming that 
there was a well-defined limit beyond which artificiality could not go—or no 
audience would have understood. It was a pity that F. Jénsson could not 
point to the obscure products of modern poets—but neither he nor Kock 
seems to have read them. Yet F. Jénsson was well familiar with the Icelandic 
rimur poetry, in which the diction of scaldic poetry lived on, and where 
you had many examples of expressions, especially kennings, whose exact 
value would be little understood, but whose general meaning would be 
fairly readily grasped by farmstead audiences in Iceland, even up to the 
present day." 

So there seems to be little doubt that Kock’s claim of simplicity for the 
scaldic poetry considerably overshot the mark—in general, though he has 
been able to simplify and clear up many particular places, not least so 
because of his comparative method. 

But even that method may lead him astray occasionally where he pre- 
fers an Old Germanic parallel to a parallel in Old or Modern Icelandic. 

In fact, criticism has come from scholars in Germany (Reichardt, Kuhn) 
claiming that his treatment of texts is sometimes just as arbitrary as that 
of Finnur Jénsson, and that he fails to take into account the syntax and 
style of even the scaldic verse itself! 

However that may be, there is little doubt that Kock at his death in 
1943 towered as high over contemporary scholars in this field as Finnur 
Jénsson had done when Kock began his criticism. 

So the decision of Kock’s widow and Dr. Lindquist to publish not only 
an index to Notationes Norroenae in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 1944, but 
also a revised text of Den norsk-islindska skaldedikiningen, of which the 
first volume has just been published, was eminently worthwhile and laud- 
able. 

This first volume contains the same texts as Finnur Jénsson’s Skjalde- 
digtning A, I, i.e., the poetry from the ninth to the twelfth century. 

It offers Kock’s corrected texts with references to Not. Norr. and other 
commentaries of the author, but is otherwise without commentaries or 
translations. 

Apart from the punctuation, which of course is the author’s chief means 
of indicating his reading, he also uses occasionally italics and spaced types 
to indicate connection between words. 

The author himself calls attention to the fact that this is only a tempo- 
rary edition due to the fact that he did not take up the MS. material 
of Finnur Jénsson for a renewed critical consideration, according to modern 
bibliographical methods . 

Until this is done—and Jén Helgason has in the last number of Acta 


1 In the ditty: bad er feil 6 binni mey / bundur dla bdla / ad hun heila hefur ei / hurd fyrir 
mila skéla all is perfectly clear, almost prose-like, except the man-kenning bundur dla bdla. 
But any Icelander would from the nom. masc. form Pundur guess that it was a man-kenning 
and meant “man” in general, though he might not at once remember or know that bundur was 
an Odin-name, that d/a bd] “channel fire” would be equivalent to “sea fire’ meaning “gold,” 
and, finally, that “Odin or God of the gold” was a conventional man-kenning. 
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Philologica Scandinavica outlined a vague plan to that effect—there will 
always be uncertainty as to what is founded on the rock of good MS. tradi- 
tion and what on a corrupt one. The latter product can never be trusted 
however plausible it may look. 

So, until these plans materialize Finnur Jénsson’s and Kock’s works 
will stand side by side on the shelves of all Old Norse scholars, both equally 
indispensable to future research. 

The book is beautifully printed on fine paper. In my sampling of the 
texts I have noted only a couple of harmless printers’ errors. Editors and 
publisher alike can feel justly proud of a task so well accomplished. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 

Johns Hopkins University 


WorT UND WESEN IN SUEDTIROL. DrE DeutscHe DICHTUNG SUEDTIROLS 
1M MITTELALTER. By Eugen Thurnher. Innsbruck: Oesterreichische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1947, Pp. 233. 


IN THIS VOLUME Eugen Thurnher collects and organizes much scattered 
information dealing with the literature of South Tyrol in medieval and early 
modern times. Its value lies more in its interpretation of ideas than in an 
exhaustive presentation of facts. The central theme of the book seems to be 
the following: South Tyrolean medieval and early modern poetry was 
excellent because it was produced by South Tyrolese. The poorer the poetry, 
and the less it reflects South Tyrolean life and historical fate, the less likeli- 
hood is there of South Tyrolean provenience. Blut and Boden and Schicksal 
gave South Tyrolean literature a greatness in medieval times that it has 
never again equalled. 

The book is arranged according to chronological development within 
genres. Following a brief foreword is an entirely extraneous introduction 
describing Goethe’s journey through Tyrol in September, 1786. Thurnher 
is greatly distressed that ‘“‘no unrestrained cry of joy escaped Goethe’s 
breast” as he traveled through this idyllic land on his way to Italy. The 
remainder of the book is divided into three approximately equal parts: 


PART t. Der Spielmann im Harnisch deals with the early migrations of the 
Goths and Bavarians into South Tyrol; the traveling minstrels; the heroic 
poetry arising from the Theoderich legends and its development down to 
Maximilian I. Thurnher sees Laurin as a counterpart of Theoderich (Diet- 
rich) and also identifies him with Loki of Teutonic mythology, since both 
the Loki and Laurin tales have a Rosengarten and the Frauenraub motif. 
It might have been illuminating in this connection to cite the Brautraub 
of the contemporary Spielmannsepos and the popular Arthurian “‘Rape-of- 
Guinevere” motif. 

In Part 1 we also learn of Kaiser Maximilian’s interest in the old heroic 
tales, the Renaissance attitude toward this literature, and how “the last 
knight” himself stood as a bridge between the dying past and the new age. 
The author notes some outstanding studies dealing with Maximilian, yet 
omits the most significant one of recent years: Glenn Elwood Waas, The 
Legendary Character of Kaiser Maximilian (Columbia Univ. diss., Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1941). 


PART u. Minne, Saelde und das nahe Gliick depicts the chivalric world, 
Minnesang, Walther von der Vogelweide and his successors, Freidank, Os- 
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wald von Wolkenstein, and Hans Vintler. Minnesang and other forms of 
poetry are shown to undergo a unique development in South Tyrol because 
of the participation of all strata of society in their production and trans- 
mission. Hence, the literature of the knightly class exhibited many bour- 
geois and peasant features. It is curious that a great number and variety 
of nobles effected here a rich cultivation of the old literature long after it had 
disappeared elsewhere in Germany and Austria. A similar situation existed 
in the Far North of England in the later Middle Ages, where the old alliter- 
ative poetry, for instance, was still cultivated after it had died out in the 
Midlands and the South. The author shows how Minnesang was parodied 
by Neidhart and scorned by Steinmar, yet concludes that in South Tyrol it 
remained a serious matter. 

Thurnher’s most important claim for South Tyrolean literary prestige 
rests on the most precarious footing. Through the specious reasoning that 
since Walther von der Vogelweide’s home has not definitely been located, 
and because he seems to have had a considerable literary following here, his 
home must perforce have been somewhere in South Tyrol. Upon this fol- 
lows the astonishingly presumptive statement that “Dies diirfte kein Zufall 
sein, sondern auf tiefere Krafte deuten, die aus Landschaft und Volkstum 
wirkten und die Dichter von Walther von der Vogelweide bis Oswald von 
Wolkenstein in einen geschlossenen Sippenverband zusammenfiigten.” 
This is rather a tour de force, for of the two leading figures, only Oswald is 
demonstrably South Tyrolese. When we withdraw Walther from the struc- 
ture our scholar has erected to glorify South Tyrolean poetry, the entire 
edifice collapses. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the happiest essay—that 
on Walther—does not, strictly speaking, belong in the book at all. Even 
without Walther’s poetry, however, South Tyrol need not feel ashamed of its 
literary efforts. 


PART 1m. Das Spiel von der grossen Welt is a history of South Tyrolean 
drama extending from its medieval inception into the eighteenth century. 
The development of the drama according to the generally-accepted theory 
of ecclesiastical origins follows a long introduction. The greatest weakness 
of this otherwise competent discussion is the omission of instructive com- 
parisons to better-known contemporary dramas, such as the Frankfurt and 
and Alsfeld passion plays and the Trier and Redentin Easter plays. These 
religious dramas provided the people with a means of expressing their new 
feeling of individualism during the German Renaissance, and thus replaced 
the outmoded chivalric epic, Leitch, and Minnelied. Thurnher further ob- 
serves that the Fastnachtspiele exhibit originally heathen ceremonial ele- 
ments associated with weddings, the dance, fertility, and the seasons, and 
that the tale of Saint George and the dragon goes back to ancient renewal 
festivals and the mythical rebirth of the world. 

The book displays some minor and some major faults. In the first two 
parts the style is often lyrically verbose, while these digressions are avoided 
in the last part. There are throughout too few comparisons with parallel 
literary phenomena in other German lands. Thus, an impression of unique- 
ness is frequently given for South Tyrol, when in reality the item in question 
is a common manifestation. Many statements are dogmatic, with no foot- 
notes referring to original MSS. or other sources. The discussion of the 
geography and civic development appearing toward the end of the book 
would be more helpful early in the first part. To the brief bibliography of 
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Schloss Runkelstein and its murals one should add the important American 
work of Roger Sherman Loomis, Arthurian Legends in Medieval Ari 
(Modern Language Association of America, N. Y. and London, 1938), 
index, p. 153. The most serious fault of the work is the nationalistic spirit 
evident in the tedious romanticizing about the holy soil of South Tyrol and 
the historical fate of its people. Moreover, the frequency of such expressions 
as blutmdssiger Anteil, rassisch unverbraucht, blutmdssig eu erobern, and 
durch Blut und Herkunft surely indicates a kindredship to National-Socialist 
race doctrine. The enigmatic closing lines, wherein Thurnher refers to 
lowering “‘stormclouds over the South Tyrolean Land” and prays God to 
shower thunderbolts upon the “transgressors of the violated earth” can 
scarcely refer to anything other than the political delivery of his defeated 
and occupied land. 

On the whole, the author accomplishes his task well, in spite of manifest 
weaknesses. He is well-read and generally does not allow traditional schol- 
arly opinions to impair his critical judgments. He has produced here a 
series of interpretative essays in which he demonstrates his profound under- 
standing of the fundamental states of mind of the poets he treats. Perhaps 
we should not look for more in a work of this kind. 

JouHN LANCASTER RIORDAN 

University of Virginia 


SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF THE ARTS OF LANGUAGE. By Sister Miriam Joseph. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xiv+423. 


THIS Is an interesting and valuable book. The author believes that Shake- 
speare’s power and richness of language came from three forces: (1) his own 
genius, (2) the freedom of expression in Elizabethan times, (3) the sixteenth- 
century theory of composition. She wisely declines to meddle with Shake- 
speare’s genius, she takes for granted the freedom of expression among 
Elizabethans, and therefore she concentrates on the theory of composition, 
with illuminating results. 

The basis of Sister Miriam’s study is the acceptance of the Aristotelian 
doctrine that rhetoric is the counterpart of dialectic and of the fact that the 
great rhetorical tradition in the Renaissance was transmitted by Cicero, 
who modified the Aristotelian doctrine by subordinating logic to rhetoric. 
She recognizes, too, that this Ciceronian emphasis upon rhetoric was some- 
what offset in the sixteenth century by Ramus and the Ramists, who 
taught that logic is the principal basis of composition. She correctly main- 
tains that the appeal of Rhetoric is threefold: to reason (Jogos), to feeling 
(pathos), and to character (ethos). She understands, of course, that the 
Renaissance poet did not try to separate rhetoric from poetics and that 
logic was an important element in all poetry. Furthermore, as every serious 
student of Renaissance literature should know, the principal analysis of both 
style and composition in the sixteenth century was by means of figures. The 
sixteenth-century figurists, rhetoricians, and logicians did not treat of style 
in the narrow sense of decoration; they took account of logic and persuasion. 
Analysis by means of figures dealt with the integral parts of the composi- 
tion. In other words, as we are often reminded today by twentieth-century 
devotees of “metaphysical” poetry, the figure or the image may be the 
structure of the poem. 

Consequently Sister Miriam’s study consists largely of definitions and 
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illustrations of the 200 or more figures that occupied the logicians, rhetori- 
cians, grammarians, and poets of the sixteenth century. She does not follow 
the arrangements of classical writers like Quintilian or the author of the 
Ad Herennium, or of Renaissance writers like Wilson, Talaeus, Susen- 
brotus, or Puttenham, though she uses these authors, but sets up her own 
convenient arrangement of four parts: 


I. Grammar (including grammatical “schemes” and figures, such as 
zeugma, syllepsis, amphibolia, pleonasmus, anaphora, climax, etc.). 


II. Logos (including testimony, definition, contraries, comparison, cause, 
effect, syllogism, enthymeme, dilemma, and such important figures as 
synecdoche, prosopopoeia, paradox, antithesis, metaphor, simile, allegory, 
auxesis, hyperbole, metonymy, paronomasia, etc.). 


III. Pathos (including such important rhetorical figures as aposiopesis, 
apostrophe, obtestatio, sarcasmus, meiosis, etc.). 


IV. Ethos (the means of persuasion through personal character). 


Sister Miriam illustrates all these topics of invention, all these figures, from 
Shakespeare. And she does not try to make Shakespeare fit the figures; she 
demonstrates, for example, that the poet was not tied to the grammar- 
school rules, although he must have known them, but transfigured the 
scholastic figures. 

An important result, if not the important result, of Sister Miriam’s in- 
dustry is a valuable guide to Elizabethan figures of thought and figures of 
speech which should command special attention today, when scholars are 
again turning to the older rhetoric for a better understanding of our older 
poets. “‘To cultivate,” writes Sister Miriam, “the alert attentiveness to 
patterns of sound and movement and the expert analysis of thought-rela- 
tions habitual to educated Elizabethans quickens the responsiveness req- 
uisite to a full appreciation of Shakespeare’s plays.’ This book contributes 
no little to a full appreciation of Shakespeare. 

Marvin T. HERRICK 

University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE’S Bawpy. By Eric Partridge, Routledge, London, 1947. Pp. 
225. £2.2.0. 


THE APPARENTLY provocative title of this book, the author tells us in his 
preface, is “‘merely a convenient abridgment of ‘Sexuality, Homosexuality, 
and Bawdiness in the Works of William Shakespeare.’”’ He believes that 
some decades ago the appearance of such a book would have been depre- 
cated, but that now “‘it will . . . be taken very much as a matter of course.” 
His expectation has been more than justified. The book appeared late in 
1947 and has been very little noticed, partly because the times were ripe 
for it, partly because it was published in a limited edition of one thousand 
copies at two guineas a copy. The price in such New York bookshops as 
carried it was $14.00. This is unfortunate, for although the book may not 
be, as the dust jacket asserts, “a major contribution to Shakespearean crit- 
icism,’’ it is as useful as any book about Shakespeare which has appeared in 
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recent years, and there is no one as well qualified to treat the subject as the 
author of A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English. 

The book consists of an introductory essay (fifty-six pages) and a glos- 
sary of sexual terms. Although it is of limited scope, it treats an important 
area of Shakespeare’s work which has been all too often ignored by repu- 
table scholars and distorted by other commentators. The question of homo- 
sexuality has for the most part been left to charlatans, and in Miss Spur- 
geon’s distinguished study of Shakespeare’s imagery the avoidance of erotica 
and coarseness in general is as conspicuous as it is understandable. Mr. 
Partridge does what he can to put matters right. He sets himself firmly and 
wisely against the notion that Shakespeare’s vulgarity was a concession to 
the groundlings, finding that Shakespeare’s total vision of life could not be 
expressed without it. He guesses that Shakespeare saw no reason to repre- 
sent himself as other than he was, and that, in fact, he was ‘‘an exceedingly 
knowledgeable amorist ... who could have taught Ovid more than that 
facile doctrinaire could have taught him.” This perception, proceeding as 
it does from the facts of Shakespeare’s works to those of his life, is of the 
same sort as that which claims that Shakespeare must have practiced law 
because he wrote so knowingly about it. Still, there is more evidence and a 
greater a priori probability on Mr. Partridge’s side, and, in any case, he is 
not importantly concerned with Shakespeare’s biography. His primary 
purpose is to illuminate the works. This he does. The glossary will clarify 
passages which have been but dimly understood even by Shakespeare 
scholars, and the introductory essay will provide the reader with well- 
founded generalizations on the range and nature of Shakespeare’s usage. 

In the area under discussion Shakespeare’s synonony is as rich, his imag- 
ination and fancy as “picturesque and arresting”’ as in any other. Yet he is 
not a Rabelais. There is very little of the anatomical witticism. ‘“‘Scatology 
he disdained, and nonsexual coprology he almost entirely avoided.” The few 
references to urine and urination, for instance, are either witty, or, as in 
the reference to Angelo in Measure for Measure, witty, revelatory of char- 
acter, and in keeping with the atmosphere of the scene. Shakespeare alludes 
to homosexuality “very seldom and most cursorily.”’ He was less likely to 
idealize the male than the female body. The point of view of the copulatory 
references is predominantly mesculine, and the male is always thought of as 
dominant. In short the point of view of the erotic references offers no sup- 
port whatever to anyone who would have Shakespeare other than aggres- 
sively masculine, The essay says little of Shakespeare’s fertility imagery, but 
it does pay tribute to the delicacy of which he was capable and the “‘oc- 
casional flash of lyricism’’ with which he “contrived to invest” sexuality. 
And it insists on the self-consciousness of Shakespeare’s eroticism. “In him 
erotic wit often becomes so penetrating, so profound, so brilliant that it 
would make us forget the eroticism, were it not that the eroticism itself is 
penetrating and profound...” Many entries in the glossary (for instance, 
Mercutio’s celebrated remark to the nurse) will support Mr. Partridge’s 
opinion. He is not quite just to Cleopatra in taking her variety to be alto- 
gether sexual, and he does not include in the glossary the sexual terms in 
sonnet 151; but there is little over-emphasis, and there cannot be many 
omissions. It is not likely that Mr. Partidge’s job will be better done in our 
time. 

EDWARD HUBLER 
Princeton University 
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EDMUND SPENSER AND THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Leicester Bradner. Chi- 

cago: The University of Chicago Press. 1948. 

Edmund Spenser and the Faerie Queene is an introduction to the poet and 
his work. One hundred and three years ago George L. Craik, whom the 
late Professor F. I. Carpenter pronounced “the most helpful, appreciative, 
and soundest of the Spenser critics of his day,” published Spenser and His 
Poetry. The intention of Craik’s abridged and modernized edition was 
“to present not merely an account of Spenser and his works, but such an 
edition of his poetry as shall contain all of it that is of universal and inde- 
structible interest.” Though Professor Bradner’s volume is mainly an inter- 
pretation of the Faerie Queene, his aim is similar to that of Craik; in the 
“Preface” he says his purpose is “to arouse in the educated general reader a 
desire to become acquainted with one of the great classics of English 
literature.” It is his conviction that our age needs the idealism of Spenser 
and that the Faerie Queene is still ‘‘a living criticism of life.” 

The first chapters provide the milieu of Spenser, a short biography, and 
an introduction to The Shepherds’ Calendar. The next four chapters concern 
the Faerie Queene. Books ti—v are considered under the heading “The 
Narrative Poet.” Of this half of Spenser’s great work Professor Bradner 
writes: ‘Its bulk, somewhere around fifteen thousand lines, is much greater 
than that of Paradise Lost, and much more of it is good reading.” The 
next chapter, “The Allegorist,” recounts the action and explains the alle- 
gory of Books1 and 11. Of Book 1 he asserts: “Every detail of both narrative 
and allegory is fitted to its function with precision, and the decorations . . . 
are all beautifully integrated with the action.” The last eight pages of this 
chapter, which are inspired by the comment on the Bower of Bliss in The 
Allegory of Love of C. S. Lewis, are an eloquent defense of Spenser’s in- 
tegrity; they should be required reading for all undergraduates. The sixth 
chapter, “‘Pastoralism Glorified,” is an exuberant commentary on Book 
vi. “Courtesy in Spenser’s hands,” says Dr. Bradner,’”’ comes very close 
to being the virtue which embraces all the rest. Holiness, temperance, 
chaste love, friendship, and justice all have a place in it.” The last chapters, 
“Mutability” and “The Poet of Love,” express the core of Spenser’s con- 
viction regarding reality: that creative love is eternal, the central force of 
the universe, the source of everything lovely and fair. 

Spenser is portrayed as the patriotic poet of the Reformation. The prime 
recollection of the poet’s childhood in the reign of bloody Mary was the 
burning of the Protestant martyrs. “‘As the schoolboy grew into the poet, the 
sinister beauty of Duessa,” Mary Queen of Scots, “who was to trouble and 
outwit the knights of Gloriana through five books of the Faerie Queene, 
began to take shape in his imagination.” For Spenser, like Sidney and 
Raleigh, was well aware that the medieval Roman-Catholic order was 
shattered beyond repair and that Machiavellian doctrine had driven good 
faith out of international relations. England in the age of Elizabeth, like 
the United States today, was engaged in a struggle for freedom of conscience 
which tested the faith and ideals of Englishmen, and necessitated the as- 
sertion of heroic virtues. The Faerie Queene is a patriotic epic challenging 
the English people to develop and exhibit the virtues essential to trium- 
phant survival. “It is significant to remember that during the writing of all 
the early parts of the Faerie Queene England lived under the threat of in- 
vasion, while the argument went on at court between the interventionists, 
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and the isolationists.’”’ The last half of Book v, according to Dr. Bradner, 
is an allegorical history of England from 1585-95, and Spenser herein re- 
joices at the success of the patriotic war party led by Essex and celebrates 
“the decision to cease temporizing and fight openly for the Protestant 
cause ... it is international justice he is thinking of, and what inspires him 
is the sight of England taking at last the place in international affairs which 
he had always hoped she would take.” 

The pastoral allegory, according to the author, was in the age of Eliza- 
beth the ideal form for expressing personal convictions on contemporary 
problems, and Spenser intends his imaginary world to shadow forth the real 
world. In interpreting the allegory in Spenser the reader should hold to the 
mean; he should neither neglect it nor pay undue attention to minor details, 
but should endeavor to understand it in its main outlines. The Faerie 
Queene is “an extended flexible type of allegory.”” The moral and religious 
allegory of Book 1 is full and logical, but the national allegory is episodic and 
incidental. Dr. Bradner would avoid literalistic interpretations. He insists 
that Book 1 is not a detailed allegory of the history of the English Reforma- 
tion, and that each character cannot be identified with some sixteenth- 
century figure. Spenser’s moral allegory is very personal, and the author 
holds that in the vast realm of our literature there is no wiser guide in the 
conduct of one’s personal life than Edmund Spenser. 

The Faerie Queene is not “escape literature” but the supreme interpreta- 
tion of the Elizabethan age. The vision of the poet is not backward and 
negative but forward and positive. The heroic gentleman, whose fashioning 
is the purpose of his epic, is a dynamic character who grows in virtue and 
insight through struggle. The poet’s aim was to set forth for his age a Chris- 
tian ethic which men of the world like Raleigh could accept. Neither ascetic 
nor recluse, Spenser writes for high-minded realists; his concern is the con- 
duct of a Christian gentleman in this world, his emotions and ideals. The 
wholesomeness and sanity of the poet’s idealism is particularly commended. 
In the self-disciplined Britomart, Spenser represents chaste affection in 
action; in her, Spenser made a good character interesting. And chastity 
with her is ‘“‘an idealistic state of the emotions leading to marriage.” The 
poet, Dr. Bradner avers, ‘“‘saw clearly the defects of society and the trage- 
dies of human life. At the same time he never failed to set himself coura- 
geously to the task of urging upon the readers of his poetry the creation of a 
better world.” The Faerie Queene is a challenge to Englishmen to strive 
for and assert those heroic virtues which will usher in the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 

In evaluating the genius of the poet, Dr. Bradner as candidly as C. S. 
Lewis admits the defects of the Faerie Queene. In Books m and v Spenser 
failed to unite convincingly plot, character, and allegory. Book uw suffers 
from the lack of a heroine; “we need an Amoret or Britomart to show the 
healthiness of true love.” Besides, in making the palmer Reason a character 
separate from Guyon and in projecting in the figure of Talus an attribute 
of Artegal, Spenser impaired the essential character of both heroes. We 
object to this medieval convention because the characters of the epic are 
so real that we expect them to act like real people. Two defects of the alle- 
gory of Book v are pointed out: the trial of Duessa, the high point of the 
Legend, has naught to do with the hero Artegal, and he “‘is not shown carry- 
ing out successfully any great triumph of justice.” 
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Not often does Dr. Bradner repeat tenuous traditional interpretations. 
But in his discussion of the Calendar, he does not sufficiently stress Spenser’s 
position; in the ecclesiastical eclogues Spenser is defending the Anglican 
bishops. Though he rejects Greenlaw’s interpretation of Mother Hubberds 
Tale and the view that going to Ireland as Grey’s secretary was virtual 
exile, he is non-committal on E. K.; his identity herein is as uncertain as 
that of Junius in Byron’s Vision of Judgment. He says the Amoretti “un- 
doubtedly contains sonnets addressed to his principal patroness . . . Lady 
Elizabeth Carey.”’ Why these assumptions of Professor Long are so blithely 
accepted is puzzling. There is small evidence in the sonnets to warrant this 
interpretation, and most readers consider Queen Elizabeth Spenser’s 
“principal patroness.’’ Dr. Bradner concurs with the view of Mrs. Josephine 
Waters Bennett that the present arrangement of the Faerie Queene does not 
present the order of its composition. Many of his positions, which vary from 
conventional interpretations, are likely and reasonable. He holds that the 
first two Hymns were not early work but written about 1596. To him, Spen- 
ser’s attitude to women was as modern as that of Barrie or Shaw; “‘unlike 
Milton, he had no illusions about the superiority of the male sex.’”’ The poet 
was no languishing lover but a practical idealist who achieved what he set 
out to do. Dr. Bradner thinks that the Rosalind of the Calendar became 
Spenser’s first wife and that Elizabeth Boyle, his second wife, was the 
Rosalind of Colin Clout’s Come Home Again as well as one of the graces in 
Book v1. 

The portrait which is limned in these pages is that of an idealistic realist 
like Sydney. The View of Ireland shows that the poet was no dreamy senti- 
mentalist but a hard-headed, keen, and judicious man of affairs. When he 
attacked Burghley openly in the Mother Hubberd’s Tale he was, Dr. Bradner 
surmises, on his way to Ireland before Burghley was apprized of the attack 
and stopped the sale of the book. Apparently Spenser, like Britomart, 
could be very bold, but he was never “too bold.” Loyalty and courage 
were his outstanding traits, and the possibility of dangerous consequences 
to himself never deterred him from expressing his convictions and defending 
his friends. As well acquainted with chicanery in Church and Court as with 
the guerilla tactics of the Irish in battle, this scholar-poet and actor on the 
world’s stage passionately desired to help his fellowmen. ‘“‘Spenser was an 
idealist who would have liked nothing better than to believe that truth is 
beauty, beauty truth, as his own “‘Hymn of Beauty” shows; but he was 
troubled with a stubbornly realistic respect for what he observed in life as 
it is... Nothing was clearer to Spenser, if we may judge from the Faerie 
Queene, than the reality of temptations to evil and the difficulty of recog- 
nizing them clearly when they come. A considerable degree of intelligence 
was required as well as a well-developed moral sense, and not enough of the 
virtuous people in life possessed this intelligence.” 

To date, this volume provides the best explanation of Spenser’s diverse 
aims in the Faerie Queene. Dr. Bradner clarifies its structure and allegory, 
shows why it is the supreme poem of the English Renaissance, and makes 
Spenser a living voice for our generation. From this competent and schol- 
arly interpretation, which is a synthesis of the best Spenserian criticism of 
this century, Spenser looms as a poet whose artistry, insight, and integrity 
are unsurpassed among English poets. 

RAYMOND JENKINS 
Catawba College 
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A COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HENRY VAUGHAN, compiled and 
annotated by E. L. Marilla. University of Alabama Studies, No. 3, 
May, 1948. Pp. 44. $1.25. 


PROFESSOR MarILta, who has made a good many contributions to the 
study of Vaughan, has rendered another service in compiling a bibliography 
of biographical sources, early and modern editions, and critical and miscel- 
laneous notices. There are 256 entries. The value of the list is greatly en- 
hanced by the editor’s annotations, which contain much detailed informa- 
tion on maiters of fact and also judicious estimates of the multitude of criti- 
cal essays and articles. Anyone whose scholarly conscience compels him to 
try to look into everything will be grateful for Professor Marilla’s sifting 
of the important from the unimportant and for the amount of reliable mis- 
cellaneous data he succinctly provides. 
Dovuctas BusH 
Harvard University 


U. Grozio, L’UMANISTA, IL TEOLOGO, IL GIURISTA. By Antonio Corsano. 
Bari: Laterza, 1948. 290 p. 


ANCORA una volta la figura di Grotius, l’olandese Ugo Van Groot che diede 
le basi al diritto naturale, ha attirato l’attenzione di uno studioso. Il 
Corsano ne ha voluto illuminare la figura sotto tutti gli aspetti; anzi quasi 
ha voluto maggiormente tener fissi gli occhi sull’umanista, sul teologo che 
non sul giurista, per quanto debba riconoscere che, essendo il pensiero di 
ogni uomo un’unita inscindibile, non é possibile pensare che |’interessamento 
verso un argomento resti a sé, separato, ma é necessario invece ammettere 
che il giurista, il teologo, l’umanista formano un tutto solo, per cui deter- 
minate posizioni assunte da van Groot nel campo teologico si spiegano col 
suo concetto di diritto, come col suo modo di pensare rispetto al problema 
religioso si giustificano le sue concezioni giuridiche. 

L’eredita di Erasmo (magnifica figura del Rinascimento europeo) si fa 
sentire anche in van Groot che, giovanissimo, parve dovesse avviarsi sulle 
vie della filologia; laureatosi invece in legge si diede ad esercitare l’avvo- 
catura, e, pur tornando spesso ai prediletti studii, permase tuttavia nella 
via scelta. L’epoca nella quale egli visse non fu tranquilla, e, in modo 
speciale per la sua patria, sorrevano anni pieni di contrasti: l’uomo che 
doveva inquadrare la guerra nei problemi giuridici gia sentiva il peso di 
essa quando scriveva il poemetto “Induciae Batavorum.” 

Ma piu che sotto l’aspetto umanistico la figura e il pensiero di van 
Groot ci pare possano essere chiariti dalla sua posizione nel campo religioso; 
era il tempo in cui la Riforma, iniziatasi con Lutero, si andava sviluppando, 
ma era anche il tempo in cui in essa diverse tendenze venivano mostrandosi. 
Ugo van Groot fu un seguace di Arminio, anche se qualche volta fu accu- 
sato, e non ci pare ingiustamente, di socinianesimo; era una tendenza verso 
una religione naturale, per la quale pareva che i dissensi fra Cattolici e 
Riformati fossero facilmente superabili con un po’ di buona volonta. Forse 
anche qui si faceva sentire ancora |’influsso di Erasmo, di quell’Erasmo di 
cui, da parte cattolica, si disse poi: “Ubi Erasmus aperuit; Lutherus irruit.” 

Ma dove, anche in questo campo, si sente giocare lo spirito del giurista 
(ed ecco come le diverse proiezioni del pensiero si intersecano fra di loro, si 
sovrappongono a formare l’unita) @ 14 dove egli sostiene il diritto dello 
Stato ad intervenire anche colla sua forza per decidere le controversie teolo- 
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giche; come si concilia questo modo di pensare con la sua frequente pro- 
fessione di tolleranza? Evidentemente qui aveva influito sul suo spirito 
l’interesse politico del momento, stimolato dai dissensi fra Rimostranti e 
Controrimostranti. 

La terza parte del volume é quella che si occupa di van Groot come giu- 
rista: anche in questa attivita dell’olandese si fanno sentire i problemi pratici. 
Cosi nel “‘Mare liberum” rivendica alla sua patria la liberta del commercio 
marittimo; cosi si trova nella necessita di giustificare la guerra (e di vederla 
come un fenomeno giuridico) se essa é in funzione di resistenza al male, 
spingendosi fino ad interpretare a modo suo dei passi del Vangelo i quali 
consigliano la non resistenza anche davanti alla violenza. 

Ma il punto pid interessante di van Groot giurista é indubbiamente 
quello nel quale egli sostiene nel “De iure” che solo l’obbligazione giuridica 
é perfetta, sicché, per logica conseguenza, ne deriva che il diritto, in quanto 
tale, si trova su di un piano superiore alla morale. 

Il lavoro del Corsano é ampio e curato; ha il pregio di riunire in un vo- 
lume, tutta la figura del van Groot vista ed esaminata nei suoi diversi as- 
petti. 

GIANLUIGI BARNI 
Universita di Milano 


GoeTHE’s Botany. By Agnes Arber in Chronica Botanica, V. 10, Nr. 2, 
1946. 


Dr. AGNES ARBER’S reappraisal of Goethe’s Metamorphose der Pflanzen, her 
translation of it and of Das Fragment are of interest not only to the botanist 
but also to the literary historian. It is proof of the vitality and fame of 
Goethe’s work in world literature, “‘Weltliteratur,” a term which he coined. 
Goethe’s conception of world literature and his own contribution to it have 
been ably presented recently by Professor Strich in Goethe und die Well- 
literatur. Dr. Arber’s treatise, undertaken during the recent war, is another 
indication of the well-known fact that the scientist is the least affected in 
his outlook during war. 

Dr. Arber, who belongs in the foremost rank of morphologists and 
among the outstanding English scientists, is well qualified for her under- 
taking. She has written a comprehensive work on the morphology of the 
monocotyledons, a well-known book on waterplants and an authoritative 
work on herbals. 

In her introduction the author discusses first the various estimates given 
by different investigators of Goethe’s contribution to science. She takes 
Sherrington to task several times for his disparaging attitude towards 
Goethe as a scientist; she herself leans more to Troll’s estimate and often 
arrives at her own conclusions. She regrets that the newest work by G. 
Schmidt, Goethe und die Naturwissenschaften (1940), was not available to 
her because of the war. Dr. Arber makes careful use of her sources, which 
also include Goethe’s letters. She traces Goethe’s growing interest in botany, 
which began with the study of Linné’s system, the waning of that interest, 
his reawakened curiosity about plants during his stay in Italy, culminating 
finally in the idea that the various forms of foliage and bracts are identical. 
She then goes on to a discussion of the Metamor phose itself. She thinks that 
the term Metamorphose was not an altogether happy one, since it had for- 
merly only poetical associations. She believes with Jaeger that the term 
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“can only denote a change which we imagine happens in the formative force 
(Bildungskrifte) rather than anything detectable in the visible mem- 
bers...” (p. 74). In her discussion of Goethe’s ideas on the leaf she says: 
‘“‘Goethe’s recognition that neither the foliage leaf, nor any other appendage 
is in itself the ‘type’ leaf, is perhaps the most original feature of this theory’’ 
(p. 75). Dr. Arber praises Goethe for recognizing the importance of the sap 
in the formation of different leaves, a discovery which foreshadowed “mod- 
ern ideas of the relation of chemistry and form”; Goethe’s idea of six alter- 
nating stages of expansion and contraction she considers a dim groping 
after a conception of periodic rhythm, while the Goethean hypothesis of 
the prime importance of spiral vessels she says is out of accord with modern 
science. The author thinks that Goethe should not have limited himself to 
the annuals only; he treated the leaf as a “given” form, never asking 
“What is the leaf?’”’; he never recognized the greater importance of the 
shoot as compared with the leaf, nor did he recognize that the leaf might be 
a partial-shoot, as is the root. This latter idea has been discussed by Dr. 
Arber herself, which explains her interest in Goethe’s theories. She regrets 
that Goethe looked upon his work as “a full morphological interpetation 
instead of a single step towards such an interpretation” (p. 77). Calling the 
Metamor phose ‘“‘one of the minor classics of botany” and “‘in its own small- 
scale genre a finished work,” she also writes, ‘“‘The Metamorphose must be 
judged, not as if it were a modern scientific treatise, but as a presentation of 
a nexus of ideas much of the material for which was in existence” (p. 73). 
Goethe is praised for the illustrations in the Metamorphose, which show 
“acute observation and a keen if selective insight.” 

For Dr. Arber’s translations one can have nothing but praise. They show 
again her keen understanding of Goethe’s ideas and an unusual sensitivity 
for the poetic wording of the original. They are in every sense re-creations, 
as excellent translations should be. As to the much discussed authorship of 
the Fragment or Die Natur, Dr. Arber in her note leans to the belief, which 
she ably supports, that Tobler and not Goethe was the author. This view 
has been well proven by Franz Schultz in Der pseudogoethische Hymnus an 
die Natur (Internationale Forschungen zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte, 
1938), an article which is not mentioned by Dr. Arber. After reading Dr. 
Arber’s translations one cannot help wishing that she would in the near 
future make also a translation of Goethe’s beautiful poem, Die Metamor- 
phose der Pflanzen, in which the unfolding of the plant, as presented in his 
scientific treatise, is compared with the growing and unfolding of love. One 
is grateful to Dr. Arber that like Goethe she is interested in both science 
and literature; her treatment of Goethe’s Botany proves her a master of both. 

Mrmr I. JEHLE 

University of Illinots 


THOUGHTS ON JESTING. Translated in the Year 1764 from the Second Ger- 
man Edition of a Work by Georg Friedrich Meier of The University 
of Halle: Now Edited with Introduction and Notes by Joseph Jones 
of The University of Texas. Austin, The University of Texas Press, 
1947. Pp. xi+136. 

THERE ARE in this country only three known copies of the original English 


translation, now reprinted and annotated, of Georg Friedrich Meiers 
Gedancken von Schertzen. Andere vermehrte Auflage, Halle, 1754. Close 
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reading of the facsimile of the title page of the English edition furnishes a 
good deal of information about the aims and contents of the book. It in- 
troduced itself to the contemporaries as THE MERRY PHILOSOPHER; 
or, THOUGHTS ON JESTING. Containing RULES by which a proper 
Judgment of JESTS may be formed; and the CRITERION for distinguishing 
TRUE and GENUINE WIT from that which is False and Spurious: To- 
gether with INSTRUCTIONS for improving the TASTE of those, who have a 
natural Turn for PLEASANTRY andGOOD HUMOUR ... London, 1765. 
While this treatise has nothing ‘“‘merry” about it, it is typical of the be- 
ginnings of the new science of Aesthetics, practically founded in Germany 
by Alex. Gottiieb Baumgarten, G. F. Meier’s teacher, and developed by 
Meier himself in Anfangsgriinde aller Schinen Wissenschaften, 1748-50, and 
in his other numerous writings. By way of a formal scheme of inquiry the 
author proceeds from general aesthetic principles and definitions and ar- 
rives at “rules” and definitions regarding his particular subject. This seem- 
ingly deductive method actually works largely inductively by using a great 
many examples not only as illustrations of dogmatic statements, but also as 
a source from which new ones derive. Thus we have a mixture of axioms— 
philosophical, aesthetic, and sometimes moral—and psychological observa- 
tions. They deal with the maker, the making, and the audience of jests, but 
the chief object of Meier’s analysis and advice remain ‘“‘the seven beauties” 
of the perfect jest. What he calls jest—Scherz in the German terminology of 
the time—means, as a rule, what would now be called Witz; his wit renders 
the German Wiés in its 18th century meaning. An unusual feature in investi- 
gations of this kind is the attention given to details in the ‘art’ of oral 
jesting, such as gestures and facial expression. A touching trait is his hope 
to contribute to ridding German polite society of buffoonery and obscenity. 
The ponderous professorial style of the time could easily lead a modern 
reader to underestimate the author’s considerable natural insight, based on 
discernment and taste. Commonplace dicta are professed with the same 
gravity as some finer remarks of which no modern contributor to the 
aesthetics of humor would have to be ashamed. 
FRANZ H. MAUTNER 
Kenyon College 


WoRDSWORTHIAN Criticism: A GUIDE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. By James 
Venable Logan. Columbus: The Ohio State University. 1947, Pp. xii+ 
304. 


THE FACT that a large portion of the space given to this review is taken up 
by corrections, or suggestions for improvement, might give the false im- 
pression that the most important features of this book are its errors and 
omissions; but exactly the opposite is the truth. This is on the whole an ad- 
mirable performance—laborious, competent, and very much needed. It 
will doubtless be among the half-dozen reference-works most frequently 
consulted by serious students of Wordsworth and the Romantic Movement. 

The first Part (c. 150 pages), entitled ‘‘Trends in Criticism,” is a history 
of the interpretations of Wordwsorth from his own day to the present. It 
does not wholly supersede previous studies of this kind, such as R. A. 
Rice’s sketch (1924), C. H. Patton’s dispersed comments in his Rediscovery 
of Wordsworth (1935), and Katherine Peek’s Wordsworth in England (1943), 
the latter being particularly valuable on the early and the Victorian criti- 
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the cisms; but it is more comprehensive than any one of them. Professor Logan 
a has the abilities which a critical survey demands,—literary taste and sound 
ER; judgment,—on the one hand an appreciation of the merits and faults of an 
< se easily misunderstood poet, and on the other a broad-minded willingness to 
ving weigh and consider critics of widely different beliefs. He is equally in- 
To- terested in all significant aspects of Wordsworth. He skillfully focuses at- 
thy tention on the points of outstanding importance both in Wordsworth him- 
165. self and in the biographers and critics. He shows no partiality toward any 
be- | particular school or method of criticism. He is no mere recorder, but is in- 
— | dependent enough to maintain, for example, that Coleridge failed to make 

by some of the points regarding Wordsworth’s work which at the time most 
and needed to be made. He accurately discriminates the successive periods in 
the the history of criticism. But his highest merit is his judicious fair-minded- 
=" ness, which perceives what is valid in each of the two Wordsworthian 
—_ schools—the rationalistic (Beatty, Meyer, et al.) and the idealistic (Stall- 
eat | knecht, Weaver, etc.). His good sense and good nature are unfailing— 
anes notably in his treatment of the Annette Vallon episode, and his handling of 
shh such thorny points as were raised by Matthew Arnold, Harper, Read, 
“ed Campbell, Sperry, etc. His account of the poet’s influence on the High 
but Church and Broad Church groups is not as satisfactory as that in Katherine 
es | M. Peek’s Wordsworth in England, and her analysis of some Victorian critics, 
r of e.g., Walter Pater, also seems to me better than his; but in most cases, the 
ers reverse is true. The fact that Stallknecht’s Strange Seas of Thought (1945) 
sti- appeared too late to be considered is regrettable. The main conclusions of 
ral Logan’s survey, well stated on pp. 82 and 152-153, are that much error or 
ape narrowness in early and in Victorian opinions has been corrected, and that 
ty. modern Wordsworthian studies have brought forth not only richer and 
— more accurate information but relatively truer interpretations. ““The more 
on we know of Wordsworth,” he concludes, “the more impressive becomes his 
in stature.” 

e 


I 
} The second Part (c. 120 pages) contains a selected “Bibliography of 
Criticism” from 1850 to 1944 inclusive, with brief descriptive and critical 
: comments on each of the 623 items. It is preceded by two brief sections, a 
“Note on Items Prior to 1850,” and a “Bibliography of Selected Texts” 
(38 items). If an additional five or ten pages were given to these sections, 
especially to the first, their representative value would be more than 
doubled. Some of the better volumes of Selections should be recorded in the 
second section; and users of the first will need to supplement it with Miss 
Peek’s monograph, and with W. S. Ward’s study of the early reviewers in 
SP, xi, 87, 1945. 

I have used and checked the Bibliography very frequently during the six 
months since its appearance, and have found it on the whole well selected, 
thoroughly trustworthy in its factual data, and reasonable in its judgments. 
Whenever any of the judgments seem questionable, their weakness is usu- 
ally due to an over-cautious leniency. In some cases—e.g., the comments 
on Aldous Huxley, Elsie Smith, Mary Burton, and G. W. Meyer—one 
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re would welcome the admixture of an acerbity like Professor Havens’. The 
remarks on several critics are more incisive in Logan’s Part 1, and should 


ry be repeated or referred to in the Bibliography. The treatment of the 
3) Wordsworth Society Transactions is better in Part 1 than in Part 1; and 

‘ the more important papers (including J. R. Lowell’s and R. Spence Wat- 
son’s) should be listed under 11. 
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In the expectation that so indispensable a work as this will achieve a 
second edition, and as meanwhile perhaps helpful to users of the first, the 
following suggestions are submitted. They rest of course upon merely in- 
dividual opinion, and are not proffered in a spirit of dogmatic certitude. 
They are divided into (a) items the omission of which seems to me re- 
grettable, and (b) comments on items included in the present edition. 


1879 Arnold 

1881 Henley 

1882 Austin 

1886 Anon. 

1887 Morley 

1896 Saintsbury 

1914 Anon. 

1916 Winchester 

1926 Russell 

1928 Thompson, F. T. 

1929 Fausset 

1930 Hensel 
Anon. 

1931 MacGillivray 

1932 Weber, C. J. 

1933 Bridges, Robert 
Kurtz, B. P. 
Wilson, G. K. 

1935 Anon. 

1937 Bateson, F. W. 

1936-37 Fehr, B. 

1937 James, D. G. 

1938 Murry, J. M. 
Strachan 

1939 Anon. 

1940 Thorpe 
Broughton 
Wells, Henry W. 

1941 Hungerford 
Ranson, J. C. 


1942 


Pope-Hennessey 
Anon. 





(a) Desirable Additions 


Preface to Poems of Wordsworth, and cross- 
reference to Bradley, No. 131 

Review of Arnold’s ““Byron”’ 

Wordsworth and Byron.—Erroneous, but charac- 
teristic of the times, and influential 

London Times editorial on Wordsworth Society 

Introduction to Complete Poetical Works 

Nineteenth Century Literature 

“Wordsworth and His Message Today,” 
[London] Nation, Sept. 26 

How to Know Wordsworth 

“The Harm That Good Men Do,” Harpers, Oct. 

“Emerson’s Theory,’’ PMLA, xutu1, 1170 

The Proving of Psyche 

“Das Optische bei Wordsworth,’’ Archiv Ge- 
samle Psychologie, LXxv1, 83 

“Two Books on Wordsworth,’ TLS, Dec. 18 
(more than a mere review) 

“The Pantisocracy Scheme,” Univ. of Toronto 
Studies 

Thanks to the Censor 

“Wordsworth and Kipling,” in Collected Essays 

The Pursuit of Death, and cross-reference to No. 
590 

The Christian Renaissance 

“Wordsworthiana,” TLS, Aug. 29 

“Wordsworth and Coleridge,” in 
Anne to Victoria 

“The Antagonism of Forms in the Eighteenth 
Century,” Engl. Studies, xv11I and x1x 

Scepticism and Poetry 

Heroes of Thought 

“‘Wordsworth: Sense of Smell,’”’ NV & Q, CLxXxIv 

“‘Wordsworth’s Last Letters,” TLS, Feb. 18 

“Aesthetic Theory of Hobbes,”’ Univ. of Mich. 

“Some Early Nineteenth Century Letters,” in 
Nineteenth Century Studies, Cornell 

New Poets from Old 

Shores of Darkness 

The New Criticism (pp. 
Abbey) 

Durham Company 

“The Poet as Priest,’”’ TLS, Jan. 3 (Review of 

Wilson Knight, but of independent impor- 

tance) 


The 
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115-119, Tintern 
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Larrabee English Bards and Grecian Marbles 
1944 Sutherland Wordsworth and Pope 
Beach, J. W. A Romantic View of Poetry 


Dixon, W. M. An Apology for the Arts 
Gregory, Horace The Shield of Achilles (preposterous, but record- 
able) 
(b) Changes Recommended 


1871 Hutton, R. H. Refer to G. C. Le Roy, PMLA, tvt, 834; and 
mention Hutton’s emphasis on spiritual values 


1897 Brandes, G. Mention his political bias 

1910 Smith, D. N. Cite L. E. Gates’s Selections from Jeffrey, 1894 
1917 Dicey, A. V. He stresses the originality of Wordsworth 

1922 Cerf, Barry Comment too lenient 

1923 Grey, Lord Finer and more influential than indicated 


1922 Morley, Edith Give cross-reference to No. 299 
1923 Garrod, H. W. Add “enlarged, 1927” 
1926 Campbell, O. J. Mention the points refuted by Havens, No. 329 


1928 Newton, A. State Foerster’s grounds of condemnation 

1929 Huxley, Aldous Refer to Havens, Mind of a Poet, Ch. vi 

1931 Babbitt, I. Reprinted in On Being Creative, 1932 

1933 Fausset, H. I. Make the points brought out in the judicious 
TLS review, Feb. 9 

1936 Beach, J. W. Mention his opinion that Wordsworth’s faith in 
Nature is a tragic error 

1938 Bradford,C. B. Give cross-reference to Comparetti’s important 


introduction, No. 33 
1942 Broughton, L. N. Cite De Selincourt’s review, RES, xx, 87; 1944 


Burton, Mary Quote Weaver’s “vitiated by grave faults of 
logic”’ 
1944 Anon. It is signed “‘E. B.” (Edith Batho?) 


Misprints are surprisingly few for a work so crowded with minutiae. I 
have noted one on each of the following pages, most of them obvious: pp. 
81, 120n, 164 (Reynold’s), 195 (‘‘198” should be 199’), 197 (“Innman); 
209, 211 (Pott’s), 212 (de Selincourt), 217 (reliogiésen), and 264 (Well’s). 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 

University of Illinois 


DANTE’S AMERICAN Pitcrmace. A Historical Survey of Dante Studies in 
the United States, 1800-1944. By Angelina La Piana. New Haven: 
Published for Wellesley College by Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xi+310. 


THE TWELVE chapters which make up Professor La Piana’s survey are as 
follows: ‘Dante Comes to America,” “The First Steps,”’ ‘““The Essayists, 
Richard H. Wilde, James Russell Lowell,” ‘‘The First American Translators 
of Dante, Thomas W. Parsons, Ralph W. Emerson,” ‘Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow (1807-82),” “Charles Eliot Norton (1827—1908),” “The Last 
Decades of the Nineteenth Century,” “American Translations of the 
Divine Comedy in the Twentieth Century,” “Dante’s American Biog- 
raphers,” “‘Realists and Symbolists,’’ “On Dante Criticism,” “Danteana 
Minora,” “Dante Portraits and Illustrations of the Divine Comedy.” They 
represent an expansion of and addition to T. W. Koch’s “Dante in America” 
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published in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Dante Society (Cambridge, 
1896), which a great mass of new data had already rendered obsolete. 

The task which Professor La Piana has set for herself is, consequently, a 
large one and she has covered the ground conscientiously, exercising an ex- 
cellent control over the various topics that she treats. On the whole, her own 
opinion of the numerous Dantists tends to be colored with indulgence, so 
that when severe judgment is expressed it is usually indirect through the 
citation of and reference to the criticism of others. It is a sort of sentimental 
link established between the author and her subjects. As indicated by her 
sub-title the materials of the study are the researches and discussions 
available in previously printed sources. Hence the discovery of new in- 
formation falls outside its scope and it would be idle to go into the matter 
here. Nevertheless, while keeping within this framework she often presents 
us with fresh sidelights and passages showing a keen aesthetic appreciation. 
In proportion as her materials grow in abundance she becomes more and 
more selective in her choice of subjects. What should be included, what 
excluded becomes at this point a debatable issue. For instance, to cite but 
one example, we should have liked to see the name of Burton Rascoe 
bracketed with Mordell as a Dantephobe. His essay “Dante and the 
Medieval Mind,” in his Titans of Literature from Homer to the Present, 
New York, 1932, is a brilliant hodgepodge of flippant remarks, immoderate 
statements, distorted facts, and displays an utter scorn for scholarly pro- 
cedure and even the most elementary critical data and documentation. The 
three printings of the volume, all of them in 1932, indicate that it has had a 
far wider diffusion than Mordell’s Dante and Other Waning Classics. Yet, in 
general, it must be confessed, Professor La Piana’s selection has been made 
with considerable discrimination. 

Perhaps the author is wise in her ‘‘Danteana Minora” in citing only 
bibliographically most of the smaller research in article form. Assemblage 
of these items in one chapter serves to give us a glimpse of the varied sub- 
jects that have been investigated. But to have dealt with them in detail 
would have entailed enough space to fill another volume which, moreover, 
would have attracted the specialist rather than the average cultured reader. 
It is hoped that some day this miscellaneous body of material wil! be care- 
fully sifted and its positive contributions pointed out to scholars. 

In reading this informative and well-presented survey, as the American 
Dantists and their work are paraded before our eyes, we become increasingly 
conscious of the gigantic impact that the great Florentine has had upon 
American life and culture. One hundred and forty-four years is a long span, 
and during this time there have been significant changes in taste, cultural 
patterns and spiritual outlook in our country. We marvel at the ability with 
which Dante has adapted himself to these shifting social conditions becom- 
ing ever more popular with the passing years. The illustrious pilgrim has, 
in a sense, now become a citizen of the United States. 

Josern G. FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 


GRUNDFRAGEN DER ISLANDISCHEN SATZPHONETIK. Von Sveinn Bergsveins- 
son. Berlin: Verlagsanstaltung Metten & Co., 1941. Pp. iv+210.= 
Phonometrische Forschungen, hrsgg. von Eberhardt und Kurt Zwirner. 
Reihe A, Band 2. 


THE AUTHOR of this dissertation starts out with a theoretic discussion of 
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phonetic science, criticizing first the old school of experimental phonetics 
(as practiced by Panconcelli-Calzia) and then the more recent school of the 
Prag phonologists, only to abide by the tenets of the still more recent school 
of Phonometrie as taught and practiced by the Zwirner brothers of Berlin, 
where the author received his phonetical training. 

Fortunately, the school of phonometry, for all this criticism, seems to 
combine the salient constructive features of both its predecessors, for what 
Zwirner calls Lautklassen corresponds pretty closely to the phonemes of the 
Prag school, while Zwirner’s Lautqualitdten correspond to the sounds as they 
could best be analyzed by old-fashioned phoneticians, whether by auditive 
or experimental methods, or to the realizations of the phonemes in the 
jargon of phonology. 

Having thus given vent to the theoretical preoccupation of his time, the 
author launches into discussion of his experiments. He bases his study 
upon two phonograph records made by himself for the purpose, one repre- 
senting a formal talk on phonetics, the other a conversation. 

He prints the texts of those two records with two phonetic transcriptions, 
one for Lautklassen (phonemes), the other for Lautqualitdten (actual 
sounds). 

Furthermore, the two records are converted into kymograph curves of 
two kinds, the first giving the vibrations of the voice, the second (Neuro- 
gram) expressing intensity. The author prints only a sample of these curves, 
but his third graph, giving intonation curves for both texts, must be based 
upon the kymograph voice curve. 

With this material the author writes chapters about syllables, about 
length (Dehnbarkeit), about intonation of the sentence, about stress and 
rhythm, and, finally, about the reciprocal interplay of these various factors. 

The author makes short shrift of earlier syllable theories, among others 
those of de Saussure and Stetson. According to the author sonority and 
sound quality are primary factors in the formation of syllables, intensity 
only secondary. 

The author does not speak of duration or length, but of ability to 
lengthen (Dehnbarkeit), a point of view natural for him to take, for he finds 
very little difference in length between long and short stressed vowels in 
connected speech. He admits, of course, that in isolated stressed words 
length differences appear, but he is inclined to think that the primary 
differentiating factor is not the length, but the firm or loose juncture 
( fester und loser Anschluss) to the following consonant. 

Syllables and length are linguistic norms in Icelandic: not so the intona- 
tion of the sentence, which is unprescribable, but has the function of lend- 
ing emotional coloring to the utterance, the variations of pitch being 
greater in animated conversation than in formal talks. 

Word stress is fixed in Icelandic, but it is often disregarded in the sen- 
tence, the stress patterns of which do not seem, according to the author, to 
be fixed by strict rules. Meaningful stress often gives way to rhythmical 
stress. There is a tendency to place main stresses in the latter part of the 
sentence. 

The author finds frequent interaction between stress and length, stress 
and pitch intervals, but little between stress and pitch, length and pitch. 

The author claims that f, @ in /4k, bk, htim are shortened in his West- 
fjord pronunciation. I have elsewhere opposed his analysis of dansa (cf. 
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JEGP, 1940, xxx1x, 462 ff.), and his explanation of the difference in length 
treatment of the couples bditlingur : bitleysi and tals: talstmi (cf. Studia 
islandica 10, not yet published). 
But in general his dissertation is a very creditable piece of work. 
STEFAN EINARSSON 
Johns Hopkins University 


MA.iY¥zxur. By Bjérn Gu@finnsson. I. Reykjavik: [safoldarprentsmidja, 
1946. Pp. 260 with a map. 


ByOrn GupFrinnsson’s Dialects is an unusual work to say the least. Its 
originality does not lie in the survey of phonetics—a general one with ex- 
amples from Icelandic—though this survey is the first one to be printed in 
Icelandic. On the contrary, this survey could be criticized for not being up 
to date, as the author, probably from lack of available literature, has not 
attempted to cope with any of the modern phonological theories. 

The originality of the work lies in the scope of the research and in the 
author’s methodology rather than in anything else. The scope of the re- 
search is probably quite unique: the author has examined the pronunciation 
of 10,000 persons or every twelfth individual in the country! After such an 
investigation it stands to reason to expect that Icelandic, as far as the 
pronunciation is concerned, is now the best described of all the modern 
Germanic languages, perhaps the best described language in the world. In 
Scandinavia the work that resembles it most, as far as I know, is Olof 
Gjerdman’s Siudier dver de sirmlindska stadsmdlens kvalitativa ljudlira 
(1918-27). This was a study of pronunciation in eight towns (population 
figures not given) based on the investigation of 91 individuals. Considering 
this, I felt that I was doing pretty well when, in 1930, I used the pronuncia- 
tion of 70 individuals in the East of Iceland to determine an old dialect 
boundary there. In comparison one can see that some of the Dialect Atlases, 
not least so the Dialect Atlas of America, give mere samples of pronuncia- 
tion. 

Methods of inquiry are carefully described and evaluated by the author. 
He used no experimental methods, except the recording of texts on phono- 
graph discs, though these recordings have been little or not at all used for 
the survey. What he used was (1) writing of prepared texts, (2) direct 
questioning, (3) talking, and (4) reading of prepared texts. 

Having people write, the author found, was of little use, except in case 
of children under ten years of age. Asking people questions about their 
pronunciation is an old and well tested practice, which has its good points 
and drawbacks. It is a short cut to the mark, but one must be very careful 
about not suggesting too much to the individual tested. Far better is the 
indirect approach of conversation, where the guinea pig has no inkling that 
he is under investigation. But this method has the great drawback that it 
is entirely hit and miss whether one can bring out the point one is searching 
for. The surest remedy here is the reading method, where the investigated 
person is made to read a text specially designed to contain all the points one 
wants information about—preferably all possible sounds in all possible 
combinations. 

True, such a text suffers from unnatural complexity—whether you 
distribute the words in detached sentences or spice a tale with them—but 
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if you choose any natural text you would be in the same boat as when listen- 
ing to a conversation: many combinations would not occur at all. Bjérn 
Gudfinnsson has designed his texts so as to get answers to moot points, and 
he has often got the answer. But every now and then he is up against the 
reading ability of his guinea pig—it does not always work. 

Each of these methods has thus its good points and drawbacks, but there 
is little doubt that by combining them all the author has carried out his 
investigation as far as it is possible to do so without instrumental methods. 

Looking at the results of Bjérn Gudfinnsson’s investigations, one is 
struck by the fact that they are hardly commensurable to the great amount 
of effort expended although this judgment is really premature until the rest 
has been published. 

In general it may be said that he corroborates the picture of the dialects 
drawn up by Jén Ofeigsson in 1923—but with a lot of shading in, and with 
some observation of minute points never noticed before. Also in general he 
corroborates my Bettrdége of 1927, but with some significant deviations, 
which probably mean that my material was insufficient. Likewise my 
survey of a dialect boundary in the East of Iceland (JEGP, 1932, xxx1, 
537-572) is corroborated, but given in more detail. I had discovered only 
one person with mixed pronunciation, Bjérn Gudfinnsson reports several of 
them. Still, it should not be forgotten that my observations were made 
about ten years earlier than Bjérn Gu®dfinnsson’s, and mostly on older 
people. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 

Johns Hopkins University 


BREYTINGAR: A FRAMBURDI OG STAFSETNINGU. By Bjérn Gudfinnsson. 
Reykjavik: Isafoldarprentsmidja H. F., 1947. Pp. 71. 


IN THIS BOOKLET Bjérn Gudfinnsson publishes three articles: “Standardiza- 
tion of Icelandic Pronunciation,” “Teaching of Pronunciation,” and “‘Pro- 
posals for a Standardization of Pronunciation.” 

In the first article, given first as a lecture at the University of Iceland 
and then broadcast, the author surveys briefly the dialectal differences in 
Icelandic, discussing their frequency, origin, and their presumable orthoepi- 
cal values, all with a view to determine whether or not they shall be ad- 
mitted to the new Standard Pronunciation. This survey, because of its con- 
ciseness, gives a quicker orientation on the Icelandic dialects than the 
author’s chief work, reviewed above. 

The second article reports the results of two courses in pronunciation, 
one given for children, the other for teachers. The results were so gratifying 
that Bjérn GuSfinnsson feels confident that a standard pronunciation can 
be taught as a basis for a new standard orthography. 

For the new Standard Pronunciation Bjérn Gu®finnsson proposes the 
following points: 

1. Suppress the tendency i>e, u>d. 

2. Teach ho- not ko-. 

3. Teach intervocal p, #, k not b, d, g. 

4. Try to preserve voiced /, m, n before p, t, k, likewise rn, ri instead of 
(r)dn, (r)dl. 

In practically all these points Bjérn Gudfinnsson agrees with the usage 
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that I adopted in my textbook Icelandic (1945), partly because it was my 
own pronunciation, partly because it is easier to teach to foreigners (cf. 
Hollander’s comment in his review of my book: “It escapes my compre- 
hension how ... in Icel. hempa...any more than in English limping m 
can be voiceless’’). 

The future alone will show what will become of these interesting pro- 
posals. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
Johns Hopkins University 
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